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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



THIS little work was originally written as part of 
•^ a series of Elementary Lectures recommended by 
the Committee of the Oxford Architectural Society to 
be delivered to the junior Members of the Society, in 
the spring of 1849. They were considered useful and 
interesting by those who heard them, and as it was 
thought they might be equally so to others who had 
not the same opportunity, the President, in the name 
of the Society, requested the author to publish them. 
Mr. "Winston's admirable Introduction to the Study of 
Painted Glass formed part of the same series of Ele- 
mentary Lectures, and has also been published under 
the same auspices. 

The distinction between "plate tracery" and "bar 
tracery" was first clearly pointed out, and these names 
applied to them, by Professor Willis at the meeting 
of the Archaeological Institute at Salisbury in August, 
1849. This distinction is of so much importance in 
the history of architecture, and these names are so 
expressive, that when once pointed out it was im- 
possible to avoid making use of them. 

The chapter on French GFothic is chiefly the result 
of observations made on a tour in the central part of 
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France in the snmmer of 1849, assisted by the remem- 
brance of several preyious visits to Normandy. 

The author is happy to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing his obligation to several friends for the valu- 
able information and suggestions vrith which they have 
favoured him, especially to the Rev. Professor Willis, 
and !R. C. Hussey, Esq., and in France to M. De Cau- 
mont of Caen, M. Yiollet-le-Duc of Paris, and the 
Abbe Bulteau of Chaxtres. He trusts that the slight 
sketch which he has been enabled to give of French 
Gothic, and the comparison of it with English, will 
lead to a more careful investigation of that interesting 
subject. 

The Turl, Oxporp, 
Nov, 6, 1849. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



nPHE present edition has been carefully revised and 
-*• considerably enlarged. The parts intended for 
the use of beginners are printed in larger type ; these 
consist of the description of the characteristic features 
of each of the styles in succession, with illustrative 
engravings on wood, to which descriptions have been 
added, to make the technical terms more intelligible. 
A Glossary is also added for the use of children and 
beginners in the study. The part of the work printed 
in smaller type is chiefly historical, and intended for 
the use of more advanced students. The book is one 
of facts, not of theories or fancies. Some persons 
may think it dry, as matter-of-fact is apt to be con- 
sidered by those who are fond of speculation : but the 
facts here collected afford ample room for further in- 
vestigation, and for theorizing within certain limits, 
that is, so far as the theories based upon them are 
consistent with the facts. 

The rapid progress which has been made both in 
the study and in the practice of Gothic Architecture 
since this book was written, is very gratifying; the 
two things should always go together : we always And 
that the architects who are most successful in practice 
are those who have studied the history of their art 
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the most carefully. An objection may be made to this 
book that too much stress is laid upon French archi- 
tecture ; that the English Gothic is complete in itself, 
may have been entirely developed at home, and that 
there is no need for English architects to study the 
French or any other foreign style. This is true to 
a certain extent, but at the time that the Gothic style 
was developed, England and France were so closely 
connected together that it is impossible to believe that 
one did not influence the other ; and this work is not 
intended for architects so much as for their employers, 
the gentry and clergy of England, to whom some 
knowledge of this subject has become a necessary part 
of education. They are naturally more interested in 
the historical than in the practical view of architecture, 
and the connection between England and foreign coun- 
tries adds greatly to the interest of a study which has 
a singular fascination for many minds. 

The Tubl, Oxpobd, 
March 14, 1861. 



The Third Ediiion, issued in 1867, having been a reprint 
with little alteration, no new Preface was given. 



PEEFACE TO THE FOUETH EDITION. 



nPHIS edition has been thoroughly revised through* 
-^ out, a few corrections have been made where they 
seemed to be required; considerable additions have 
also been made, especially in the foreign part, with 
the object of making that more useful to tourists, who 
have greatly increased in numbers of late years. In 
the English part, the chief alteration consists of call- 
ing more especial attention to the construction of 
the walls. 

Professor "Willis had shewn long since, in his ad- 
mirable Architectural Histories of Canterbury and 
Winchester, the importance of attending to this point, 
on which, the whole history of the fabric necessarily 
turns; but he did not always apply his own prin- 
ciples himself, still less have others generally done 
so. The construction of the walls is the real test of 
the whole history, but it is rarely applied as it should 
be by archaBologists, it is commonly supposed to be- 
long to the architect, or the clerk of the works only. 
This is a great mistake, the test is a very crucial one, 
and easily applied when we can get at the surface 
of the walls free from plaster. The thickness of the 
mortar between the joints is the best and most certain 
distinction between a construction of the eleventh 
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century and one of the twelfth^ more especially the 
upright or yertical joints. The horizontal joints de- 
pend more on the building-materials. 

We have so few buildings remaining between the 
Koman period and the year 1000, that we cannot be 
sure how far this test generally applies to them ; but 
by applying it, on another yisit, to the very curious 
little early church at Bradford-on-Avon in Wiltshire, 
I became convinced that the present structure is not of 
the tenth or eleventh century, as there are no wide 
joints, and, as a small early I^orman window is «»• 
serted in the older wall, it cannot be of the twelfth. 
It seems, therefore, that it must be the original small 
church mentioned by William of Malmesbury as existing 
in the twelfth century, when he wrote his history ; he 
clearly implies that it was something different from 
the usual churches of that period. The joints in that 
building are as fine as they well could be ; this is 
partly owing to the excellence of the building-material, 
(Bath-stone) : but in the eleventh century, with the 
same material, the joints would have been wide. This 
is at present the only church of that early period for 
which we have historical evidence agreeing with the 
existing building, but having ascertained this one, 
the same test should be applied to all the churches 
of the Ante-Norman style, of which a list was given 
by Hickman, enlarged in the *^ Glossary of Architec- 
ture,'' and by Mr. M. Hi Bloxam, and now amounting 
to about a hundred. 
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Bickman considered these churches as before the 
year 1000, but few of them really are so; a large 
proportion of them are in the Danes* land, and 
near the mouths of navigable rivers, where it is pro* 
bable that the Danes had burnt wooden churches 
during th^ wars with the Saxons, and it is recorded 
that King Canute (or Cnut) ordered churches to be 
bnilt in all the places where churches had previously 
been burnt by his fstther or himself. 

Mr. Freeman recently shewed to the members of the 
Royal ArchsBological Institute at Exeter, in 1873, 
the probability that parts of the old walls of that city 
are of the time of King Athelstan, who is recorded to 
have built a wall round it of squared stomes, c. A.n. 930. 
The present wall is of early character, the surface is 
very much patched from frequent repairs of all pe- 
riods, after the numerous sieges and battering down 
the waU, but its earliest parts are faced with squared 
sitmee of rough work, with wide joints of mortar, in 
rude imitation of Eoman masonry, which may very 
well be of that period. 

The walls of a city are generally built long before 
any stone buildi *g within it, the original city to be 
enclosed having been built of wood. The same test 
of wide and fine jointing may be usefully applied to 
numbers of our country village churches, where the 
walls are Norman, although at first sight they appear 
to be of much later character. The windows are 
often all inserted, the original windows having been 

b 
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found too small, and the pier-arches are often rebuilt 
without rebuilding the outer walls. 

At Exeter it has been found, on careful examina- 
tion, that the walls of the Cathedral are Norman, al- 
though the windows and details are Early Decorated ; 
the patterns of the window- tracery are identical with 
those of Merton College Chapel, Oxford, and they are 
dated 1280 — 1300 by the fabric rolls, whicli are pre- 
served, and have been carefully examined by Arch- 
deacon Freeman, one of the Canons pf the Cathedral, 
to whom we are indebted for this information. At 
Winchester it has long been seen by archaeologists that 
the walls are still Norman, although the windows and 
details are Perpendicular. Yet few have thought of 
applying these observations to the parish churches, 
which almost always followed the cathedrals. 

On the Continent there are numerous examples of 
this alteration of the character without rebuilding. 
It is only in modem times that the builders, when 
ordered to restore an old structure, have begun by dt - 
molishing it, and then rebuild it to the old pattern. 
In the greater part of the medieval buildings all over 
Europe some portions of the original walls may be 
found, if carefully searched for, though often much 
concealed. The guide-books generally give the date 
of the original foundation accurately, and this only; 
although the present appearance of the building may 
be centuries later, no notice is taken of the frequent 
alterations and additions. Tourists and hasty tra- 
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Tellers are often very mucli misled in this manner, 
they naturally suppose that the idate given in these 
guide-books is that of the building as they see it, and 
never imagine that they must often hunt in every 
hole or corner to find any construotion of that period 
visible. 

In Italy especially these changes are often very 
marked; for instance, the cathedral of Pisa has been 
lengthened in aU parts, the nave is twice its original 
length, and the walls raised to double the original height. 
The clerestory and the yaults have been added or re- 
built. The present west front is at least a century 
later than the original foundation, old inscriptions are 
bniLt in, but are clearly brought from an older wall 
and built into the newer one ; one of them is upside 
down. "No one can walk round the outside of the 
church without seeing this by the construction, after 
his attention has once been called to it ; and the interior 
has been almost entirely modernized in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, as is shewn by several inscrip- 
tions that remun in their original places, and by the 
aims of the Medici on the arches of the central tower. 

In the present edition more attention has also been 
called to the Pisan style, the glory of the Pisan Be- 
public, of which the best examples are now in Lucca, 
which belonged to that Eepublic, and where the build- 
ings have been less altered than they have been in 
Pisa itself. This style is distinguished by the number 
of rich exterior wall-arcades, with their light elegant 
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detached colonettes or shafts. It was adopted in the 
Ehine churches, and is commonly miscalled the Lom- 
bardie style^ and supposed to belong to the old Lom- 
bards of the eighth or ninth century, but this is alto- 
gether a delusion: buildings of that period are as 
scarce in Lombardy as elsewhere; they were only de- 
based Boman, and clumsy work. The so-called seven 
churches at Bologna, attributed to the tenth century, 
are made out of an old Boman temple, and the me- 
dieval work is not of the tenth century, but of the 
eleventh and twelfth. 

ASHMOLEAN MuSEUM, OXFORD, 

Nwember, 1873. 
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TN this edition the only alteration that has been made 
^ relates to the churches of Benedict Biscop of the 
eighth centnry, at Jarrow and Monk-AVearmouth. 
A new woodcut of the latter church has been sub- 
stituted for the old one, and the porch under the 
tower is now shewn, which was not visible when 
Mi. Blore made the sketch from which the old woodcut 
was taken. This porch is built up against the west 
wall of the old church, which now makes the lower 
part of the east wall of the tower. The gable here 
represented as oyer the porch in the west wall is of 
doubtful authority; it is taken from the best draw- 
ing that could be obtained, and Mr. Johnson the archi- 
tect, who made the drawing, is a very high authority ; 
but there is some reason to believe that he was de- 
ceived by a mark in the plaster (since removed), and 
that the porch had been rebuilt when the tower was 
built upon it. There is a straight vertical joint be- 
tween the porch and the west wall of the church with 
its early doorway, that remarkable doorway in which, 
instead of an arch, we have one long narrow block of 
rude sandstone. This feature is found also in some 
other churches in the valley of the Tyne, supposed to 
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be early imitations of this, but the whole seems to 
depend on the quarries they come from, and where 
such enormous masses were found they might be used 
at any time. 

Mr. E. A. Preeman has also pointed out a slight 
inaccuracy in the quotation from the Saxon Chronicle, 
respecting ''the churches ordered to be rebuilt by 
Canute (or Cnut), in all the places where churches had 
previously been burnt by his father or himself." He 
says there is no such general order to be found in the 
Chronicle, it is confined to the single instance of Es- 
sendune (or Ashington in Essex). This is no doubt 
literally true, but it may fairly be considered as implied 
in many other instances. When the Danes first became 
Christians in the time of Cnut^ they were very zealous 
Christians, and as building m stone was just then 
coming into fashion, after a long interval, nothing 
could be more natural than that they would build 
stone churches, to replace the wooden ones that they 
had burnt in their wars. 

AsHMOLEAN Museum, Ozfobd, 
September, 1877. 



In the Sixth Edition no alteration has been made in the 
text, but twelve Plates of fresh examples have been added, 

Oxford^ Marchi 1881. 
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CHAPTEK L 

Prom tlie Boman Period to tlie end of the 
Tenth Century. 

THE history of ecclesiastical architecture cannot be 
clearly understood without going back to the begin- 
ning. The original type of all Christian churches is uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been the Koman Basilicay 
or hall. These buildings were numerous in all parts of 
the empire, and were the most convenient structures 
then existing for the purpose of congregational wor- 
ship. Their original use was for the law courts, the 
merchants' exchange, and market halls, no place being 
entitled to municipal privileges which did not possess 
one. The principal room in a palace or large house, 
Damns, was also called a basilica, and was on the same 
plan : and in these the early Christians assembled for 
worship, in the houses of the more wealthy Christians 
.We do not find any notice of their having been con- 
verted into churches in Eusebius or the other ecclesias- 
tical historians of the period, though it is constantly 
asserted by modem writers. It is, however, clear that 
they served as models for the churches. Many of them 

B 



2 THE BOMAir BASILICAS. 

are said to have been consecrated by Pope Sylvester in 
the time of the Emperor Constantine % and they became 
one type of the earliest Christian churches. Their plan 
was nniform, consisting of a parallelogram divided into 
three parts longitudinally by two rows of pillars ; these 
divisions became the nave and aisles of the church ; the 
aisles usually had galleries over them : at one end was 
the tribune for the judges, arranged in a semicircle; 
this became the apse of the church, and the place for 
the priests behind the altar, the entrance being at the 
opposite end. In a few instances they were double, 
having a tribune at each end, and the entrances at the 
sides. Eor some centuries the type of the basilica 
appears to have been generally followed, but in pro- 
cess of time various changes were introduced ; one of 
the first was to place a transept across, thus producing 
a cruciform plan. In the western parts of the empire, 
the plan was that of the Latin cross, the nave being 
long, the choir and transepts short; in the eastern 
parts, the plan generally adopted was the Greek cross, 
the four arms being of equal length. 

It is natural to suppose, also, that in different parts 
of the Roman empire the character and style of build- 
ing, the more or less perfect masonry or brickwork, 
would vary according to the civilization of the different 
provinces and the nature of the building materials, and 
this we find to have been the case. 

In Italy the plan of the baeilica was in general closely ad- 
hered to : the original baulicas which served as models were 
nmnerons in that country, and the ruins of the pagan temples. 



• See AnaBtasitii, in the life of SUreeter; this paeaage is, howerer, pro- 
bably an insertion. 
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tlie palaces and public baths of the ancient Bomans, which were 
destroyed, famished in many instances the materials of the 
new churches, the original columns, capitals, entablatures, and 
other finished parts being employed a^ain, while the main 
structure was wholly ol brick, carefully concealed within by 
plaster and ornament. In the earlier examples the columns 
carried horizontal entablatures only, afterwards small brick 
arches were introduced from column to column ; these were at 
first concealed behind the entablature, but by degrees the en> 
tablature was abandoned and the arches were shewn. On the 
exterior the brick walls were sometimes cased with slabs of 
marble. Circular churches were occasionally used from an 
early period, as St. Yitale at Sayenna, and St. Stef ano Botondo 
at Borne. 

In Greece, on the other hand, the models before the eyes of 
the people were superior to those of Bome itself, and as Byzan- 
tium became the centre of civilization, the art of building also 
was in higher perfection there than in the other provinces. The 
ground-plan was accommodated to the opinions of the people, 
the G-reek cross of four arms of equal length being invari> 
ably adopted. Advantage was taken of the facilities afforded 
by this ground-plan, and of the skill of the workmen, to erect 
those beautiful cupolas which are still the admiration of the 
world for their scientifio and skilful construction. The Byzan- 
tine style thus formed was introduced in the course of time into 
several other provinces. In Italy it is rare, but a few speci- 
mens are found: in the south of France it is more frequent; in 
the province of Ferigord, churches of a thoroughly Byzantine 
type are numerous. 

In L(»nbardy a distinct style was formed, which partakes in 
tome degree of the Byzantine character, but is readily dis- 
ting^shed from it by the absence of the cupola. In the re- 
public of Pisa another peculiar style was introduced in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, distinguished chiefly by the 
great number of small columns used on the exterior. The best 
examples of this style are at Pisa and Lucca: the well-known 
falling tower of Pisa is one. In the countries bordering on the 
Bhine a similar style prevailed, and it continued in use down to 
the thirteenth century. Many Bomanesque churches in Italy 
and on the Bhine are contemporary with our ealhedrals at 
Lincoln, WeUs, and Salisbury. 



4 TSS SOMAS FSRTOD. 

In Britain tiie buildingB of the Romans appear to" 
liave betn generally of an Inferior description; it was 
a remote and half-civilized proTince, and little attention 
eeeniB to have been paid to the ornamental character of 
the buildings. It may be neeibl to mendon the usual 
characteristieB of Roman walla Id Britain : they may 
generally be dietiuguiahed by layers of lai^e flat tilea 
laid horizontally at regular intfirrale, t« strengthen and 
bind together the rubble walliag. In some instances, 
however, Roman walls are built of, or jEieed with, 
large stones, without any layers of tiks, and sometimes - 
wilhoat mortar, as in the Roman gateway at Lincoln, 




L BotauiBatsilUiicolii. 
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part of which is cased with small ashlar- work ; and in 
the Plots' Wall in Northumberland, a great part of 
which still remains. The actual construction of the 
mass of the wall is usually concrete, or rubble faced 
with cut stone, with layers of bricks or tiles. Eoman 
mortar may usually be distinguished by being mixed 
with pounded brick, and in general by its extreme 
hardness, being often more difficult to break than the 
tile or the stone itself. This hardness arises in part 
from the lime haying always been burnt on the spot, 
and used hot and fresh, on which the strength of lime 
greatly depends. Occasional instances, howeyer, do 
occur in which this has been neglected, and Roman 
mortar is reduced to powder as easily as any other. 
On the other hand, instances also occur of medieyal 
mortar being as hard as Eoman, and also in some few 
cases mixed with pounded brick. Such occasional and 
rare exceptions do not interfere with the general rule. 
The Eoman ashlar-work generally used for the facing 
of the wall in England is of small stones almost cubical^ 
laid in regular courses, with rather wide joints. 

The walls of Burgh Castle, Suffolk, and Richborough, 
Kent, are among the most perfect Eoman walls in 
England. Portions remain, but generally less perfect, 
in the Eoman towns of Colchester, York, Lincoln 
(1 and 3), Porchester (2), Silchester, Pevensey, and 
Caister, and others at Leicester, Worcester, Dor- 
chester, Eeculyers, &c. There are vestiges of Eoman 
towns and yillas throughout the country, but these 
consist usually of foundations only. Eoman build- 
ing material is often used again in other buildings 
near the site of tiie Eoman stations, — as Colchester 
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Castile ; St. Martin's, Canterboiy ; Darent Church, 
Kent, &c. 

• The Eoman buildings in England were ruthlessly 
destroyed by the barbarians who succeeded them, and 
who appear to have nearly exterminated every trace of 
civilization. Of the innumerable Boman villas and 
towns of which the foundations have been discovered 
in all parts of England, every pne bears marks of 
having been destroyed by violence, and not by time : 
fire seems to have been the agent of destruction in 
almost every instance. The upper story was usually 
of wood, and this greatly facilitated their demolition 
by fire. 

There is no reason to doubt that many of the Roman- 
ized Britons were Christians, and had churches ; but 
it is not probable that the pagan barbarians who de- 
stroyed every house would leave the churches stand- 
ing, and instances are very rare of the foundations even 
of a Boman basilica having been found in England. 

The celebrated direction of Pope Gregory the Great 
to his missionary St. Augustine of Canterbury**, that 
" If the temples of the idols are well built, it is requi- 
site that they be converted from the worship of devils 
to the service of the true God,*' appears to be intended 
rather as a general instruction on abstract principles, 
than to be dictated by local knowledge that such was 
the case. 

It appears, however, from Bede^, that Augustine, by 
the assistance of the king, recovered the Boman church 
at Canterbury, and reconsecrated it, and this became 



^ S. Qregorii Magni Opera, ed. Bened., vol. ii; col. 1176. 
« BediB Hist., lib. i. c. 33. 
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THE EARLY CHURCH OF CANTERBURT. 



D. Entrance to the Crypt. 
f,. Tomb of St. Danstan. 
K, V. Choir of the Singers. 
G. Alt«r of Lady-chapeU 
U. £piBcop«l Throue. 
1. Baptistery. 
K & L. Towers. 




4. Plaaof B(mianandSax(m Cathedral of Oanterhar7*aooordl]igtoProf. Willie 

A. The first altar, enclosing the relics of St. Wilfrid : this was the origrinal 
high altar, and was built of rough stones and cement, according to Edmer <>, 
which marks its antiquity ; it was afterwards considered too sacred for 
ordinary use, and 

B. The second altar was constructed in front of it for daily use. 
CC. Steps descending from the Presbytery to the Choir. 



d Edm. Yit. S. Wilfridi; Mabillon, t. iii. p. 227 ; MS. C.C.C, p. 77 ; ap. 
Villi8»sCant.,p.4. 
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the foundation of the cathedral. Archbishop Cuthbert 
added a baptistery about a.d. 750. Archbishop Odo 
raised the walls and rebuilt the roof about a.d. 950. 
This fabric was entirely destroyed by fire in a.d. 1067, 
and Archbishop Lanfranc removed the ruins and laid 
the foundations of an entirely new church. But Pro- 
fessor 'Willis considers that we have sufficient data to 
shew what the plan of the ancient church was. (See 
woodcut, No. 4.) 

"When the Saxons were converted to Christianity 
they were not masons ; they dwelt in wooden houses, 
and there can be no doubt that their churches were 
also usually of wood. This is confirmed by numerous 
passages in contemporary historians, and the frequent 
mention of the destruction of churches by fire. 

The Boman remains in Britain may be said to be dated by 
history, and by the principle of comparison with the buildings 
that are dated in Borne itself, or in the Boman provinces. The 
Bomans left Britain early in the fifth century, and the great 
wall across, from Carlisle to Newcastle, to keep oat the Picts, 
was one of their last works in Britain (c. a.d. 416) *, and the cha- 
racter of the existing remains agrees with this ; bat in some 
parts there is evidently construction of two periods. The sub- 
structure of at least one fort, or castle, is of the time of Hadrian, 
with later work built upon it. The other remains of Boman 
walls in Britain seem, from the construction, to be almost en- 
tirely of the third century. 

At Uriconium, and at Silchester, the foundations of the 
basilica have been found; at Brixworth, the present church 
appears to have been a Boman basilica ; the walls are Boman, 
with the arches filled up with rubble- work; the arches are 
formed of Boman tiles, and are double, one over the other, for 
additional strength: it has been much altered at different 

• BedsB Hist., lib. i. a 12. 
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times, and has a tower of the eleventh centnry at the west 
end, bnilt upon the Boman walls either of a porch or a western 
tribnne, with a newel staircase to give access to the belfry storj, 
which was built at the same time with it. 

A church is recorded to have been foxmded in BoTer Castle, 
in A.D. 626, with twenty-two secular canons attached to it, who 
were appointed and ordained by Adelbald. The establishment 
was removed into the town in 686, but the old church that 
remains in the castle seems to be the one then founded. 

The existing church in the castle is partly of Boman work, 
altered in the eleventh century, and again almost rebuilt in 
the thirteenth. The tower at the west end, which has been 
a Boman Pharos, has an original Boman arch opening towards 
the church, but seems to have been always half detached from 
it, connected by a porch only. The tower of the church in 
the port at Bavenna is connected with the church in a similar 
manner, forming what may be called a semi-detached tower, 
and this was also probably used as a Pharos, or lighthouse. 
It is of the sixth century, rather later than the one at Dover. 

The church of St. Martin at Canterbury was also Boman, but 
has been so frequently altered, and partly rebuilt, that small 
portions only of the Boman walls remain. Boman bricks are 
used as old materials in the parts rebuilt. 

In Borne itself the upper stories of the palaces of the Ceasars 
were of wood, and in the Boman villas in England the upper 
stories were also of wood. " Half-timber houses," as they are 
called, that is, houses of which the foundations and the ground- 
floors only are of stone, and the upper part of wood, have been 
found convenient, and therefore have been common in all ages; 
but wood was more used in early times than afterwards. The 
frequent fires shewed the evil of so much wooden building, and 
after the revival in the eleventh century, churches were gene- 
rally built of stone, but these were exceptions at all early 
periods. In districts where stone could not be obtained with- 
out great difficulty and expense, wood was still used, as in 
Cheshire. In some districts brick was used largely, as in some 
parts of the low countries in the east of England ; but on the 
banks of rivers where stone could be brought by water-carriage, 
as in Lincolnshire, it was freely used, and some of our finest 
churches are in those districts. The building materials had 
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necessarily great influence in the constmction of walls at all 
periods, bat vnde^ointed maaonry is a usual characteristic of 
the eleventh centnry in England and Normandy, and the north 
of France, and in other conntries alsa 

The charter granted by £ing Edgar to Mahnesbnry Abbey, 
late in the tenth century (974), mentions that the churches 
" were -visibly ruinated, with mouldering shingles and worm* 
eaten boards, even to the rafters '; " and King Canute's charter 
to Glastonbury Abbey, in 1082, is dated from the wooden church 
there; yet Glastonbury was one of the most wealthy abbeys, 
even at that time* The walls were covered inside with plates 
of gold and silver, and outside with lead, but the material of 
construction was woodr. There is, however, no doubt that the 
Saxons had tome stone churches ; but the building of a stone 
church was an event of importance, recorded with much pomp 
by the historians of the period; they were therefore not com- 
mon, and it is not until the eleventh century that we can ex- 
pect to find many remains of stone buildings \ 

Ordinary dwelling-houses continued to be usually of wood 
throughout the Middle Ages, and in some parts of the country 
wooden houses are to this day more common than any others. 
Wooden palisades were also much used in fortification at all 
periods. 

Soon after the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity. Bede 
records the building of stone churches at Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
in the county of Durham, about 680. As this has been considered 
the starting-point of the history of architecture in England, it 



' "When St. Aldan was sick, they set up a tent for him close to the "wall 
at the west end of the church, hy which means it happened that he gave 
up the ghost Uanmg against a pott that was on the outside to strengthen 
the waM." The church was twice destroyed by fire, hat " it would not touch 
that post, although in a most miraculous manner the fire broke through the 
Tcry holes in it, wherewith it was fixed to the building, and destroyed the 
chorch.'*— ITMfc, Hist, Seeles., lib. iii. o. 17. 

I See Chron. Petriburg., p. 8. 

^ In A.i>. 652 St. Finan built a church in the island of Lindisfame : 
*'Neyertheless, e^fter the tnanner of the Seots, (a name which at thAt 
period included the Irish,) he made it not of stone, but of Tuton oak, and 
eoTered it with reeds." Eadbert afterwards took off the thatch, and . 

eorered it, both roof and waUs, with lead. (Bede, lib. iiL c. 25.) i 
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will be better to give the substance of his words : — " A year after 
the monastery of Wearmoath had been built, Benedict crossed 
the sea into Gaul, and no sooner asked than he obtained and 
carried back with him masons to build him a atone church in 
the Boman manner, which he had always admired'." The pre> 
sent churches at these two places still retain considerable parts 
of the original structure, although they have been partially 
rebuilt towards the end of the eleventh century. As we see from 
the account given by Beda, that the church i^t Jarrow was 
built in one year, it must have been small (see p. 87). There 
are also a few other churches in the valley of the Tyne, which 
retain features of very rude and early character, especially 
doorways, very much resembling that at Monk-Wearmouth, 
the top of the doorway being formed of one stone; but this 
evidently depends a good deal on the quarries from which the 
stone is taken ^, 

Before the end of the seventh century stone churches were 
built by St. Wilfrid at York, Bipon, and Hexham. At York there 
are no remains of this period, the church having been several 
times rebuilt, and the earliest portions now remaining are the 
foundations of the early Norman, one. But at Bipon and Hex- 
ham are crypts closely resembling each other in plan, dimen- 
sions, and character : they are evidently very early ; and at Hex- 
ham, bits of Boman ornamented mouldings are built into the 
walls, which is generally an indication of early work. (Se6 wood- 
cut. No. 6.) The plan of these crypts is a small oblong cell, with 
very massive walls, and a passage in the thickness of the walls 
round three sides of the cell : these passages are not level, but 
ascending and descending, and there are small openings at in- 
tervals, as if for persons to look into the cell, or possibly for con- 
fession. They are popularly called confessionals, but this name 
is so commonly given to any part of a church of which the use 
is not obvious, that no importance can be attached to it. 

The ascending and descending passages coincide exactly 
with the description given by Bddius, in his life of Wilfrid >, 

■ * 

1 BedsD, Vite dc SS. Benedict, Abb. Wiramuth et Gyrum, &c., s. 1 and 5. 

)> A full account of these 1^111 be found in the Proceedings of the Durham 
and Newcastle Archseologioal Society. 

1 See Observations on the Crypt of Hexham Church, Northumberland, 
by T. Hudson Tomer, in the ArchflDological Journal, vol. ii. p. 239. 



ST. WILFSID a CltrPT AT SXXBAM. 
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and the coincidence is too remarkable to be considered as acci- 
dental. (See No. 6.) They seem to indicate that these crypts 
were nsed on certain occasions for the exhibition of the relics of 
the saint, according to an ancient custom still in common use 
on the Continent : the faithful descend by one staircase, pass 
along the narrow passage, look through the opening in the wall 






5. Ph^mentB of Jloman Youldlngs bnllt In at Hexham. 

at the relics, and then pass on, ascending by the other stair- 
case ; or sometimes are allowed to pass through one comer of 
the inner chamber, or cell, and touch the coffin of the saint. 
The same arrangement occurs in the crypt of St. Peter's Church, 
Oxford, as was discovered by some excayations made in the 
year 1862. 

The old church at Bradford, Wiltshire, is one of the most per- 
fect examples of the Anglo-Saxon class : the construction is very 
remarkable ; the stones are unusually large, well cut, and closely- 
fitted together, with fine joints. In the interior, there are two 
small figures of angels with scrolls, which seem to have been on 
the capitals or imposts of the chancel-arch, and which bear 
a strong resemblance to two figures in the Benedictional of 
St. ^thelwold, A.D. 980, published in the ArcTuBologia, vol. xxxiv. 
Plate ym. [1882] ; but one of them has been moved, and the 
carving may be later than the original construction. A Norman 
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). PlantftheOTTpti 



A. Present entniiiie, a Miiun pit 7 ft. long by 1 ft. r la. bro>d, wid 4bant 
18 ft. deep to the bottom leiel of the etrpl. 

B. ADBrchediitiBmber,<lft.SIn.b]'Sft.f liL.bdghttotoporToateft.; 
leoeu in the nil. i»*It]> at the bottom. 

C The sell, u usheil chuober, 19 ft. 4 in. by B R., aiune h^ht u B, 
three Htnare tewiHi in aide mll>, with h uTiiy la the bottom itone, (per- 
bipa for bol7 mter, or for a lempi) uid h roanel-fthaped bolbi* Abi^Te -, 
a atane brtoket It tbe out end, u ahewn in plan. 

D. A amilt cbunber, (pointed trlut^nlu root, farmed wltb large flat 
nonea,] S ft. 4 tn. by 1 ft. d in. ; height to apex of roor 9 ft. 

E. Apua^e, Ift, d in, broad, lei^lh to angle B ft Bin,, elbow 4 ft., flat 
roorooTered with large aloaea. 

F. A tmall chamber, d ft. by S ft. 6 in., with a pointed triangular rooT, 
umeaaD. 

a. A pauage, 3 ft, B in. broad, 6 ft. B in. high, length to angle U fu 6 in., 
elbow to north 4 ft., walled np with dry itonea. 

H. A Roman inHTibed dab tOrma the comr to ttala angle of the paaaac*. 

The dotted balfalrolea M (be opening* from one shamber to uutber, are 
arehed doorwaya abont B ft. S in. In hrigbt. 

The erypt at Blpon la elmilar aa to the genenl plan ot puaagea ronnd 
three aldea ol a central sell, but Ilia entranoet ai* oat arranged qnila in the 
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nindow U inEOrted in the old wall. Tlia exterior is omuneuted 
with shallow orcading of vary mmau&l character, being only 




7, TlB« lai Plan ot ths Asglo-Suon Ohoioh at BradfiiTl-an-ATi>ii> 
TUtiAin, 1,D. Toe 

indied in the Eartace of the atone, and not legnlarly hoilt aa 
arched, nor projecting, so that thia ornament might have been 
cat at an; snbaeqaent time after the church vos built, bat it 
is itaelt of rade and early ohaiacter. ThiB cnrioiia building Is 
probably the small origioat chnrch of the abbey founded by 
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St. Aldhelm in the eighth century, a.d. 705. It is mentioned 
by William of Malmesbury, as existing in his time". It stood 
originally in the same churchyard with the present large 
church, part of which is of the time of Henry II. This good 
construction may be partly accounted for by the excellent 
quality of the material, and the situation, in the midst of, or 
under quarries of excellent stone, of the quality usually known 
as Bath stone, an oolite very similar to the Caen stone ; but 
this is not sufficient to account for the absence of wide joints 
of mortar, which are an invariable characteristic of buildings 
of the eleventh century. Fine-jointed masonry was not intro- 
duced before the beginning of the twelfth century, as is proved 
by the examination of every building whose date can be ascer- 
tained to belong to the earlier period". 

St. Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, founded three monasteries 
in Wiltshire, at Malmesbury, Frome, and Bradford, at the begin- 
ning of the eighth century : the charter was confirmed by King 
Ina in 705 «. He also built or rebuilt his cathedral at Sherborne, 
and William of Malmesbury says he had seen this church ; we 
have no other remains of that period at any of those places ; but 
the old church at Bradford may fairly be assigned to that date. 

In the year 710 Bede records that Naitan, king of the Picts, 
sent messengers to Ceolfrid, Abbot of Jarrow, and prayed to 
have architects sent him to build a ch'urch in his nation afier 
the Boman manner [that is, of stone, not of wood], promising to 
dedicate the same in honour of St. Peter, *'and Ceolfrid sent 
the architects as he desired." This probably records the first 
introduction of stone churches into Scotland. 

In the ninth century many churches were destroyed in the 
incursions of the Danes, and although Alfred exerted himself 



B Wilhelmus Malmesburiensis de Yita Aldhelml, ap. Wharton, Anglia 
Saerat vol. il. p. 22. 

•> This observation is intended to apply to buildings with mortar in the 
Joints, not to the early buildings of natural construction. Some of the later 
examples of that class have very line joints, too fine indeed to admit mortar 
or cement of any kind ; but these belong to a much earlier period. After 
the revival of building in cut stone, subsequent to the year 1000, the 
construction was at first very rude, and the joints wide. 

• Wilhelmus Malmesburiensis de Yita Aldhelmi, ap. Wharton, Anglia 
Saera, ro\,ii,p,%2. 
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greftfly after the zestoration of peace, and employed a Bixth 
part of his income " in the erection of new edifices [of stone J in 
a manner admirable and hitherto unknown to the English," no 
buildings of his age are known to exist. 

In the tenth century we are told by William of Malmesbnry, 
that " King Athelstan and Archbishop Odo built and repaired 
many monasteries :" the word monaatervwm (or minster) at this 
period, and long afterwards, frequently means only a church, 
with three or four priests attached to it. In Osborne's Life of 
St.Dunstan mention is made of the building, or rebuilding, 
of many churches and monasteries by King Edred and King 
Edgar. The Saxon Chronicle and the Peterborough Chronicle 
both record the building or restoring of many churches and 
monasteries by St.Athelwold, and Ordericus Yitalis mentions 
that St.Dunstan, St. Oswald, and St.Athelwold built twenty- 
six abbeys or nunneries. The large number of them, and the 
rapidity with which they were built, shew that they were 
of wood. 

In these wooden churches all the ornamentation was of 
metal-work, either bronze or more precious metals; these have 
all been melted down, and the wood burnt or decayed. As 
late as a.d. 962, William of MalmesburyP also tells us that 
St.Dunstan, as Archbishop of Canterbury, "built, or rebuilt, 
many monasteries in all parts of bhe island, and accumulated 
precious meiaZa for the ornamentation of the altars and of the 
buildings." It is evident that these buildings were of wood 
for the most part, but others may have been of stone, as some 
were standing at the time that William of Malmesbury wrote, 
about A.D. 1140. The great abbey churches and cathedrals built 
at that time were certainly of stone (as Ely, Peterborough, 
Thomey, Winchester, and Bamsey) ; but a century afterwards 
these were, either on account of the bad construction, or because 
they were thought too small, entirely rebuilt by the Normans. 

In the illuminations of the celebrated Benedictional of St. 
Athelwold, engraved in Archceologia, vol. xxiv., a.d. 1882, the 
capitals and other architectural ornamentation have very much 
the appearance of being partly of metal and part of wood, rather 
than of stone. We know that bronze was used for architectural 



p WUhelm. Malmesb. de Gest. Pontif., p. 202. 

C 
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ornaments from the earliest period. In the temple of Solomoti 
*' all the ornamentation was of cedar-wood and bronze." 

A cnrions poetical description of the rebuilding of Winchester 
Cathedral by St. Athelwold, a.d. 980, written by his disciple 
Wolstan, has been preserved; it is very magniloqaent, bnt 
leaves no doabt that the material was stone, that it had a crypt, 
and was considered one of the most magnificent works of that 
age in England*; yet within a century afterwards this church 
was so much oat of repair, or then considered so small, that 
Bishop Walkelyn found it necessary to bnild an entirely new 
one on another site. At the end of this century many churches 
were again destroyed by the Danes, who overran sixteen coun- 
ties, and besieged London. It is most probable also that at this 
period the Christians in England partook of the general belief 
of Christendom, that the world was to come to an end in the 
year 1000, and of the lethargy which accompanied that belief. 

« MS. Seg. 85, 0. TiL in the British Mnseiixn, printed in the MonagUcum 
Anglieanum, and frequently reprinted. The most important parts are ex- 
tracted in the Companion to the Glossary of Architeetore, Syo., Oxford, 
1846, at the date a.d. 980, p. 19. 

** Istios antiqni repararit et atria temi^ 
Moenibns excelsis cahnmibnsqne noris; 
Farttbos hoc anstri finnans et partibos arcti 
^ortioibas solidis arcnboB et viriis,'' ftc 



CHAJPTEE IL 
DiviBion of Styles. 

THE architecture of the Middle Ages, from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth century, is usually di- 
vided intx) certain periods, or styles, for the conveni- 
ence of classification and to assist the memory. These 
styles are by no means arbitrary; they are strictly 
historical periods, during which certain characters 
prevailed, succeeding each other in a regular, natural, 
and weU-ascertained order. The change from one style 
to another was not immediate ; it generally took nearly 
half a century to effect the transition; and the last 
half of each of the five centuries, irom the eleventh to 
the fifteenth, was such a period of change or transition. 
Buildings of the last ten years of a eenturg generally 
belong in style rather to that which follows, 

1. To the eleventh century belong the greater part 
of the buildings of the Anglo-Saxon style. In the last 
half of the century the Norman style was gradually 
introduced. 

2. In the twelfth century the buildings belong 
chiefly to the l^orman style. In the last half of it, 
the transition from the Eomanesque, or Korman, to 
the Early English, or first Gothic style, took place. 

3. In the thirteenth century the buildings belong 
diiefly to the style which is usually called Early Eng- 
lish ; the last half of it is the period of transition to 
the Decorated style, which became established before 
the end of that century. 

4. In the fourteentti century the general character 
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is of the style called Decorated ; the last half of it is 
the period of transition from the Decorated to the 
Perpendicnlar style. 

5. In the fifteenth century the Perpendicnlar style 
prevailed, and this continued during the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century, though not without symp- 
toms of a change even before the close of the fifteenth. 
It was revived again, or perhaps lingered on, to the 
beginning of the seventeenth; what are called Jaco- 
bean Gothic buildings of the time of James I. are often 
very good examples of the Perpendicular style, such 
as the choir of Wadham College Chapel, and Jesus 
College Chapel, in Oxford. 

6. In the sixteenth century the Roman style was 
revived, and that period was called the Eenaissance. 
In Italy it was called Cinque Cento, from the Italian 
mode of reckoning; Cinque Cento in Italian usually 
signifies what we call the sixteenth century; the 
thousand is always left to be understood, and the hun- 
dred is called after the figures that represent it ; this 
error is common in other countries also. Many per- 
sons, not thinking on the subject, call the century by 
the figures that represent it. Thus, 1450 they call 
the fourteenth century, and 1350 the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The revival of the Pagan style did however 
begin in Eome in the fifteenth century. In England 
this style at first assumed a character of its own, and 
is usually called the Elizabethan style, which is a 
mixture of the old English and the ruder Italian of 
the Renaissance. 

This nomenclatnre and this olassifioation of the styles are 
alike confined to England and EngUsh work. The nAmes ol 
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Fiist Pointed, Middle Pointed, and Third Pointed are general, 
and were intended by their authors to be applied to all Europe. 
But the progress of the art was not entirely simultaneous, uid 
it would be entering on too wide a field to attempt to point out 
the character in each country at each period. It will therefore 
be more convenient to confine our attention to England, and 
to make use of the received terms, which are most generally 
understood, and most applicable to the peculiar features of our 
own buildings. 

The name of Pointed applied to the Gothic styles is further 
objectionable as being calculated to mislead beginners in the 
study, who are thereby led to attach far too much importance 
to the form of the arch, which is not a safe guide at any period. 
Kany very good Gothic buildings, especially castles and houses, 
have scarcely any pointed arches in them, even as late as the 
Edwardian castles; and, on the other hand, the pointed arch is 
found in buildings of early Norman character, of the time of 
Henry I., and becomes more common than the round arch in 
the time of Henry n., before the end of the twelfth century. 
The First Pointed style in England is therefore the style of the 
twelfth century, and in the south of France of the eleventh. 
The inventors of this nomenclature applied it to the buildings of 
the thirteenth century, the earliest period at which the use of 
Gk)thic mouldings and details was fully established; but the 
introduction of these was not simultaneous with that of the 
pointed arch. 

Beginners also naturally assume that all round-headed door- 
ways belong to the Norman style or period, which is very far from 
being always the case. Bound-headed doorways, with distinctly 
Early English mouldings, are extremely common. They also 
naturally assume that flat-headed or segmental-headed doorways 
or windows cannot belong to the Fomted style, or only to the 
latest and most debased period of it. This is also a mistake ; 
there are many long, narrow Early English windows with flat 
heads, and segmental-headed windows are common in the Deco- 
rated style, as are also flat-headed windows in some parts of 
the country. These are often local peculiarities, and not any 
characteristic of the period. These persons also object to the 
name of Early Engliahf as assuming that the Gothic or Medieval 
style is exclusively English; this is not the meaning of the 
term. There are Early French, Early German, or Early Belgian 
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Gk)thio bnildingBy bnt each has some national or local peon* 
liarities distinct from the Early English, which is the most 
pare Gothic of all, The ronnd abacus to the capitals is the 
natural form for the style, and this is almost exclusively Eng- 
lish. It is probable that the style was developed in England 
a few years earlier than in any part of the Continent, owing to 
the long peace daring the reign of Henry IL, throoghoat the 
British dominion, jast daring the period of the greatest transi- 
tion of styles. 

The French Archsologists also call oar Norman style the 
Anglo-Norman styUt and they are right: this style was not 
folly developed antil after the time of the Norman Conqaest, 
and from that time Normandy became a province of England, 
and the baildings on the Norman side of the channel are not 
at all in advance of those on the English side. The baildings 
of the thirteenth centary in Normandy are of Early English, 
not of Early French character. The roand abacas is common 
in Normandy. 

Immediatelj after the year 1000, when the long, 
dreaded millenium had passed^ the Christian world 
seems to have taken a new start, and was seized with 
a furore for erecting stone buildings. Badnlphus 
Gluber, who died in 1045, and appears to relate what 
he had seen, says that so early as the year 1003 the 
number of churches and monasteries which were building 
in almost all countries, more especially in Italy and in 
France, was so great, that the world appeared to be put- 
ting off its old dingy attire and putting on a new white 
robe. '' Then nearly all the bishops' seats, the churches, 
the monasteries of saints, and eyen the oratories in the 
villages, were changed by the faithful for better ones *•" 



• "Igitur infra sapra dlotom millesimmn, tertio jam fere imminente 
anno, oontig^t in nniverBo pene terrarom orbe prncipne taxnen in Itelia 
et in OalUis innorarl eccleaiarum badlioas, lioet plerseque deoenter locate 
minimi indiqoiasent : temulabatur tamen qunque gens Christi-colaram 
adyersuB alteram deoentiore frni. £rat enim instar ao si mnndos ipse 
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In the year 1017 Canute succeeded to tbe throne^ 
and soon began to restore the monasteries which had 
been injured or destroyed by the military incursions of 
himself and of his fitther: <'He built churches in all 
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8. BarnaokN VorthamptoiulLlre. 
Tower-aroh of Anglo-Saxon ehanoter. 

the places where he had fought, and more particularly 
at Aschendune [Ashdon, Essex]." This edifice is 



ezeatlendo lemet rejeeta Tetnstate, pasBim oaadidam eoolesiarum Testem 
indacret. Tone deniqae epiaoopaliom sedium ecolesias peiie uniyenaa, 
ae e»tera qnaBqiie divenoram Banetonim monaateria, seu minora Tillarum 
oratoria in meliora quiqne permutaTore fldeles.*'— (72aM .fia<Ji«(pM Su' 
iorutt lib. iii. cap. 4, ex bibl. Pithni, foL Francof., 1506, p. 27. 

k Ba m ack -was one of the plaoee where the old church was bnnit by the 
Danea in their raid through that part of the country, and rebuilt by order 
•r GMiiite, after the lettlement of the Danes. 
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called a Basilica, and ia expresslf mentioned as being 
of %UiM and lime; at the consecration of it, Canute was 
present himself, and the English and Danish nobility 
made their offerings. All these circmnstances shew 
that it was a building of coDsiderable importance at 
that time. Yet William of Malmesbury, writing about 
a century afterwards, says that in his time it was ''an 
ordinary church, under the care of a parish priest^." 

In 1041 EnwABD the Goi^fessob succeeded to, and 
carried oil, the good work of restoration which had 
been begun by Canute. In the great abbey that he 
founded at Westminster, the style of the building is 
distinctly Norman, though early in that style. It is 
about as much advanced as the work in Kormandy of 
the same period, and is said to have been built by 
Norman workmen. The original parts of the church 
of St. Stephen, or the Ahhaie aux hommes, at Caen, 
are not more advanced ^ ; but the work was carried on 
after the Conquest, and it is doubtful how much is 
of the time of the Confessor. Many churches and 
monasteries were now rebuilt, and new ones founded, 
and as masonry and the art of building were improved 
by practice, and by the importation of Norman work- 
men, it is probable that we have several churches of 
this period still remaining. 



• William of Mahnesbnry, lib. ii. e. 181, a.d. 1020, vol. 1. p. 806, ed. 
Hardy ; ** Ad oonBeerationem iUius Basilicn at ipse afltdt, et optimates 
Anglonun et Danorom donaria porrexenmt ; nunc ut fortur, modioa est 
Eeolesia presbytero parochiano dele^ta." 

* See ** Gleanings from Westminster Abbey,*' by Sir G. O. Scott, R.A., 
8to., 1861, and a Memoir of St. Stephen's Cbnrob, Caen, by J. H. Parker and 
G. Booet, in the Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Architeots, 
1868 and 1866. The raults are a century later than the walls. 
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Iiwdrio uid hii wile OodiTs built muy : 
Itaga ; among them Stow in Lin- 
oolxiihir* li meotioiied; mi of 
tba presoit ehnmh at Btow It ia 
probablo that the lower put ol 
Uu valla ol the transepts, with 
Uu Jamba ol the arches on the 
north and south sides ol the tower. 



are of thia date. It la a oariooa 
audinteieating cnoiloini ehnroh : 
the nave la eaily Norman, the 
obanoel late Konnan, and a Nor- 
man clereatory has been added 
npon the Anglo-Saxon walla of 
the tramaepta ; later arohea have 
also been introdnoed within the 
old ones, either to lednce tha size 
of the tower, oi beoanae the build- 
eta wer« afraid to tnut the old 
aichea, thongh these ais Normaa, 
boilt upon the Saxon junbs. 

The chnrch of DeerhnrBt, in 
Oloncesterahire, may aleo be 
safely assigned to thia period. 
Th» chanoel-areh' is now built 
Dp : the original chancel was de- 
stroyed in the CItU Wars, and 
a stone, with an inscription re- 
cording the dedication of the 
oboroh In loss, was dug up on 
the aite of the chancel, and sent 
to Oxford, where it is n 
served among the Arundel marbles in the Ashmolean Museum. 
Th« tower la a very remarkable one, being divided into two 
paita by a aoUd wall, with a barrel- vault over one diviHion only, 
but this vault la of later date. The tower itself may be, and 
probably ia, of somewhat later date than the chancel was, and 
the inscription related to the chancel rather than the tower. 

The church of £irkdale, in Yorkshire, also has on inscription 
in the Danish langoage recording its erection by Earl Tosti, in 




The upper Rory Ig ui addition. 
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the time of Edward the Confessor, abont 1060. Hespecting this 
church, Bickznan, with his asnal accuracy and caution, observed^ 
« As this inscription has been removed from its original place, 
it is now no evidence of itself as to what part of the church 
is Saxon; but as the western door, now stopt, and the arch 
to the chancel, are both of them very rude, though in some 
degree resembling Norman, they may, on a careful examination 
of them, be considered portions of the old building." There 
can be little doubt that several of the towers now generally 
considered as Anglo-Saxon belong to this reign *. It should be 
noticed also that these early towers are generally more lofty, 
and of smaller diameter, than the Norman towers usually are. 

The characteristic features of the buildings of this 
style, by which they are readily distinguished, may be 
briefly described. 

The towers are without buttresses or staircases, and 
are either of the same dimensions from the ground to 
the summit, or diminishing by stages, or, in some late 
examples, slightly battering. The masonry of the 
earlier examples is very rude and irregular, often with 
tiles built in among the stones, and frequently of the 
kind called herring-bone, and was, in many instances, 
originally covered with plaster. There are almost 
always at the angles quoins formed of long stones set 
upright, alternately with others, either long or short, 
laid horizontally, being what is technically called 

• Their peculiar character was first pointed out hy Mr. William Twopeny 
to his friend the late Mr. Rickman, who followed up the search with great 
diligence and success, and described them admirably. His researches haye 
since been followed up by Mr. M. H. Blozam and others* and the number 
of churches of this charncter enumerated in the Glossary of Architecture 
is about a hundred. Mr. Twopeny has since come to the conclusion that 
the greater part of these are not Saxon. By this he probably means that 
they are not earlier than the year 1000, many of them are before the 
time of the Norman Conquest, but that event made no immediate change 
in the style of architecture. 
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bmff-md-tiort work, aa at Corbampton Chnrch, Hamp- 
•biie, (17). Id several instanoea this loi^-and-Bhort 
irork ia carried over 
the Btuface of the 
tower in the manner 
of a framework of tim- 
ber, as in the tower of 
Earl's Barton, (10). 
This framework is 
eridestl; intended 
to bind together Uie 
rode masonry of the 
walls, and gives an 
idea of fheii having 
been imitated from 
timber-buildings. 
Eftoh side of the 
towOT of Sompting 
CSrarch ends in a ga- : 
hie, sod from tbenoe ■ 
rises a pyramidal 1 
roof, in the man- 
ner of the German 

churches; and tbisio.f^ _ 

was probably the ^^^£^:^'^^^?^^,„„ 
mode in which most ^£^^r^^"iS^^''°^STi^ 
of the towers were i«™«ited"iionB«ip«itrj.« 
terminated originally, as the parapets of all the other 
examples known of this character are oomparatiTely 
recent. 

The windows are frequently triangnlar-beaded ; that 
is, the head is £:>mied by two stra^ht stones placed 




0. TOWttof Bui'* Bnttn, Vnthunptnilhln, 
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obliquely aa& meeting in & point, whilst the jamba are 

formed either of single itonea, or of long-and-short work, 

(13). SometimeB 

the Bingle windows 

ore mere rude open- 
ings in the walls, 

round-headed (12), 

and. Id many cases, 

the arch is formed 

of tiUa set edge- 
ways, forming a 

triai^:ularhead; in 

small windows the 

head is frequently 

out ont of a single 

stone, and often a 

frame-work of 

square-edged stones 

runs . quite round 

the window; the ■ 
opening is likfiwise, 
in many instances, \ 
wider at the bot- ). 
tom than at the 
top. Another com- 
mon feature is, that » 
they are splayed on 
the outside as weU as the inside, the window being 
set in the middle of the wall; the opening widens 
both outwards and inwards, as at Oaversfield, Bucks., 
(12). whereas in the windows of the later styles the 
window is usually placed near the outer face of the 




11. ToTcir, BomptlBg, Snuti. 
t •ork at the tn(l«, ud pUutn guliM 
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mH, and splayed wittkin only The doable vindows 

are either tnangnlar headed or round headed but 

their chief peca 

liantf conasts in 

the divu ona of 

the lights these 

ue neoally not di 

vided hy a pece 

of masonry but 

liy a rude kind of 

shaft, or baluster 

Bet in the middle 

of the vail and 

BOpporhng the 

impost vhich s 

a long stone car 

ned through the 

entire tli ckneea 

of the wall (14) 

The doorways like 

the wmdowB a e 

either tnangnlar 

headed or round i 

headed and are 

sometimes built of 

rough stones and 

perfectly plain 

fometimeB, like 

the windows sur ^^ **t Tladow Bct iimt, a i 

rounded by a Witli ttlBngnlu bCBdi ud fluted 
' Them ire tmlnlcally ullsd mlfl-w»ll ibufu, tbey t« 
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QxmewoA of 8qnare-«dged stenes, with plain stonea 
few impocts; bnt in some instances these imposts are 
moulded, orornamenl^ 
ed with flating, and 
the arches are also 
moulded: some of these 
mouldings aie exactly 
like Norman vork 

Sculptures are not 
frequent, but the 
cross of the Oreek 
form is found in sere 

few mouldings are "">- •— i- v — -— 

used, and some of 
these are thought to 
resemble Boman ra 
ther than Norman 
work, as at Sompting 
and Deerhuret. (See 
U and 13) The 
chancel-arch and Qie 
tower-aroh frequently 
remain in the bnild- 
inga of this dass , 
they are distinguished ^^ 
chiefly by the peculiar ^!^ 
character of the impost |^ 
mouldings, which are ^^ 
diflbrent from those of '''"'"^ ' . , _, . , 

any subsequent style : 15. stUn wuaow, 8t Kwr. BWwB^-mu 
merely a OfthaAnglo-S^oBihanoUi. 
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square tile-shaped stone ia used, and sometimes the 
lower edge is chamfered off, like the common Anglo- 
Konnan mould- 
ing ; in other 
cases the mould- 
ings are very 
singular, as at 
£amack (B) and 
Corhampton. 
The impost fre- 1 
qnently has its R 
projection 
ward from the 

jamb- ol the ie.B«irrT»iLaiw»iaiB4iiieM™,s«ri'iBftnon, 
arch, and is not jJortOwnptansiilia. 

carried along the plain face of the wail*. 





n plain tf tha billden, ulth 



CHAPTER m. 
Tha Barl7 Norman Psilod. 

THE Korman style was introduced into England m 
the boie of Edward the Confessor the king hiiUHelf 
founded the great Abbey of Weatmmster, and many 
of the buildings -wen begun in his time Of this 




ohnroh be bad completed the choir and tranBepta, Vhich 
were Bufflcient for the performance of divine Ferrice, 
and it was then consecrated, Dec, 26, 1065, a few days 
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only before his death. The nave at that time was not 
built : it is probable tha a nave was bnilt soon after* 
wards, but of this church we have no remains \ The 
dormitory was in all probability building at the same 
time, as the monks who had to perform the service in 
the church must have required a place to sleep in. Of 
this dormitory the walls and the vaulted substructure 
remain (18). The refectory also was begun at the 
same period, and we have the lower part of the 
walls, with the arcade at the foot; the work is rude 
and clumsy IN'onnan, with wide -jointed masonry, 
and the capitals left plain, to be painted or carved 
afterwards. 

Soon after the Norman Conquest a great change 
took place in the art of building in England. On 
consulting the history of our cathedral churches, we 
find that in almost every instance the church was re- 
built from its foundations by the first Norman bishop, 
either on the same site or on a new one ; sometimes, 
as at Norwich and Peterborough, the cathedral was re- 
moved to a new town altogether, and built on a spot 
where there was no church before; in other cases, 
as at Winchester, the new church was built near the 
old one, which was not pulled down until after the 
relics had been translated with great pomp from the old 
church to the new. In other instances, as at York and 
Canterbury, the new church was erected on the site of 
the old one, which was pulled down piecemeal as the 

• Fragments of a churoh of the twelfth oentory have been dug up in 
different parts of the charch ; and the remains of St. Catherine's Chapel, j| 

which belonged to the infirmary, are of the time of Henry I. | 

n 
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new -work progregsed. These new chnrches were in 
all cases on a much larger and more magnificent scale 
thaa the old; tfaey ^ere also constraoted in a much 
better manner, the Normans being far better masons 
than the Saxons. 

Kotwithstanding this saperiority of workmanship to 
that which had preceded it, the early Norman masonry 
is extremely rude 
andbad; the joints , 
between the stones | 
are attea from one 
inch to two or , 
three inches wide 
and filled with 
mortar not always 
of very good qua 
lity. In conae 
qnence of this im 
perfect coDstruo- 
tion, many of the towers fell down within a few years 
after their erec- 




in Ke«p In eiUteDn 




have been too ». mis-j^w ■mmiit, tanei 

much employed 

otlierwiBe dniiog the reign of the Conqueror to execute 
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much masons' work with their own hands. Nor were 
the Norman monks established in sufficient numbers 
to be able to superintend all the works which were 
going on at this period; the cathedrals and large 
monasteries must have occupied neariy all their atten- 
tion. The ordinary parish churches which required 
rebuilding must have been left to the Saxons them- 
selves, and were probably built in the same manner as 
before, with such slight improvements as they might 
have gleaned from the Norman works. 

The Normans themselves were, however, but little in 
advance of the English in the building art : the style 
which we call Norman correctly for this country, is 
called by the Erench archaeologists Anolo-Nobmak, 
and with reason ; that style was developed as much in 
England as in Normandy. 



We have a strong confiimation of this in the city of Lincohi : 
the Conqueror having taken possession of about a quarter of the 
old city to build a castle upon, and Bishop Kemigius having pur- 
chasednearly another quarter to build a cathedral and monastery, 
the Saxon inhabitants were driven down the hill on which the old 
city stands, and took possession of some swampy land at the foot 
of the hiU, which they drained, and redeemed from the fens or 
marshes of which nearly all the low country then consisted. 
On this new land they built several churches. One of these, 
St. Peter's at Gowts (81), or at the Sluices, remains nearly entire, 
and St. Mary le Wigford has retained the tower built at this 
period K This is an important and interesting fact in the his- 



^ For these partioulan respeotiugr the city of Lincoln I was indebted to 
my laitMwtAH Mend the late Mr. E. J. Wilson of that city, one of the most 
Icimed arehflBologistB of his day, the author of the Glossary in Pngin's 
"Specimens,** and of much of the letterpress in the works of the elder 
pQgin, the '* Spcetanens" and ** Examples" of Gothic Architecture. 
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loty lA uroliitectrnie, as it confirms what was before only a ha- 
tonl )iappOBitloiL,uiditeiiBbleBQB to SU up a gap; we appeared 
to have scucelyaiiy parisli ohnrches of tlie early lloiiiuui period, 
bat it ia now evident 
that many of the long 
list of ohurchei o( the 
Anglo-Saxon typebelong 
to a period enbseqnent 
to the Conqnest. The 
tower ol St. Michael's 
Chnich, Oxford, is one 
of those inolnded by 
Bicbman as of the 
character mpposed to 
be Saxon, bnt tlie im- 
ports of the vindow- 
arolieH are qoite of Nor- 
man charoctei, and it 
was probably built after 
the Conqnest. The 
tower of Oxford Castle 
was bniltby Bobert 
D'Oyly in the time of 
WilllMn HnfoB, butit has 
mach of the appearance 
of the Saxon bnildinga. 

The churohea at Jar- ' 
row and Monk-Wear- 
month were almost en- 
tirely rebuilt in the lat- 
ter part of the eleventh „ 
™„. 1... L. „„. "- 




Bt.F«UratSi)wt«,UiiMlii, 0.1080. 
]rUieAngla-Su< 



Centory, by m 

from Dnrham, but the 

old materials were used, and portionB of the old walls i 

At Monk-WaarmoDth the weat wall ol the old church li 

east wall of the tower np to a certain height. The other three 

walla have been rebuilt of the old materialB. There is a straight 

vertical joint batwaen these porch-walle and the old church, and 

gome of the stonea are misplaced. The arch of the north door 

has been reversed. At Jartow one wall of the chancel appears 
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to have belonged to tbe old church, both Uie towers are 
of tbe eleventh centiuy, or certainly the npper part'. The 
date of the partiiil lebmldiug of (he present chnrch natt be 
shortly after 10T6, vhau the monk 
Aldwin and his two associates 
were placed there hy Waloher, 
bishop of Dmham : and "when 
the bishop Bsw tbe monhswiBbfnl 
to rebnild the church itself uid 
tha rained monastic dwelling- 
plscea, be gave to them tbe vill 
of Janow with ita appendagas, 
viz. Preston," ibc. The rebuild- 
ing of Jarrow was sabeeqaent to 
that of Wearmonth, and if we 
anign tbe date of 1083 to it, we 
cannot be far wrong (S3). 

OcHDiTLFB, Bishop ot Rochester, 
was the great architect of the 
time of WiUiam the Conqueror. 
The first building of his that we 
hare remaining is the keep of his 
caatle at Mailing, in Kent, called 
St. Ijeonard'a Tower, which was 
built abont 1070 (IB}. This is of 
earlier character than any keep 
in Normandy. My lamented 
Mend, M. de Cavmont, long the 
leader of the Nomuui antiqnariee, 
examined the sites of (he castles 
of aU the barons who came over ^ 
to England with William, and 
he foond no masonry of that Of the Antlo-Buon shmcler. 
period in any one of them. Their 

casUes had consisted of very line earthworks and wood only. 
Soon after this time, Qimdolph built the keep of the cas- 
tle in liondon called the White Tower (20), and the catbe- 
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dni' of Bocheater, of which we hma * part of the orypt, e 
some remuns of the wall ot the nave 
mid north transept. The whole of thia 

work ia extremely rnde; the c 
tioD is nBaallf rnbble. When of ashler, 
the joints are very wide, and the capitBlt 
of the shaft! olnmsy. (24.) 

The abbey ehoroh ot St.Alban's, built 
in the time of William the Conqaaror J3. aqjial, Jarniw, 
and William Bofmi, as distincti; re- *%• lOW. 

corded b; contemporary historianH, partakes of the Saxon cha- 
racter In many parte : we find ba- 
Inster shafts in abondance, qnanti- 
ties ot Boman tiles, and other fea- 
tores QEoally aoDsideied Saxon, bnt 
there is not the slightest doubt that 
the chnroh was built from the fonn- 
dattona attet tOT7, when the work 
wfto commenced by Abbot Paul cA 
Caen. The materials of an older 
church are oaed in it; they were 
probably brought from old Vemlain, 
with the Boman bricks which are 
largely nsed in the coDBtniction 

The church of Wotton Wawen 
Warwickshire, ia of the Anglo Saxon 
style: a cell to the Benedictine 
abbey of Conches, m llarmandy was 
founded here about 1080 by Robert 
de Tonei, standard bearer to the 
CoBqneror. 

TheohorohofDagllngworth Glon 
oeatershire, has nearly all the Saxon 
characteristics, excepting that the 
masoiuy and workmausbip are better 
than any early Norman woA and 
it cannot, in fact have been built ^ 
before the time ot Henry L 




OrTptstBoclieiter,! 
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It is customary to date the introduction of tHe Nor- 
man style into England from the Norman Conquest, in 
1066, although that important event had no immediate 
effect on the style of Architecture, and perhaps the re- 
mainder of the eleventh century may be considered as 
a period of transition, just as the last quarter of eacli 
of the three following centuries was a period of transi- 
tion from one style to another; and it may be well to 
observe, that in all such periods, not only were build- 
ings of a mixed character erected, but some buildings 
were almost entirely in the old style, others altogether in 
the new one : this has been called by Professor "Willis 
''an overlapping of the styles," and generally lasts 
from twenty to thirty years. In treating of the Nor- 
man period we must bear in mind that Normandy was 
then a province of the same kingdom, and that the in- 
tercourse between Kent and Normandy was at least as 
frequent and as easy as between Yorkshire and Devon- 
shire ; so that although there are certain marked pro- 
vincialisms, there is no real difference or priority of 
style in one province over the other, after the Norman 
power was fully established in England. It is cus- 
tomary to point to the two great abbey churches at 
Caen, founded and endowed by William and Matilda, 
as models to be referred to, and as proving the great 
advance of Normandy over England; but this is, in 
a great degree, a mistake, arising from the common 
error of confasing the date of the foundation of a mo- 
nastery with that of the erection of the existing church : 
a small part only of the church of St. Stephen at Caen 
is of the time of the Conqueror, and a still smaller part 
of tliat of the Holy Trinity, the present building of 
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which is considerably later than the other. In both 
of these fine churches, the vanlts, and the upper parts 
of the structure, are of the twelfth century. 

In the chnrch of St. Stephen there is work in the Norman 
style of three distinct periods. The first, c. 1060, is almost en- 
tirely concealed by the later additions and alterations, and can 
only be seen by diligent search ; it is wide-jointed, and these 
wide joints of mortar are finished with care, project and over- 
lap the stones slightly, even in parts where they never could 
have been intended to be seen, thus shewing the custom of the 
age when it was built. It agrees exactly with the work of the 
time of Edward the Confessor at Westminster. All those parts 
ol the church, which are readily visible, and are usually known 
by engravings, belong to the second and third periods, although 
a large part of the fabric actually belongs to the first. The 
aisles have been originally covered by wooden roo& only, and 
the trif orium gallery separated from the aisles below by a wooden 
floor. At the second period, c. 1090, the aialea were vaulted 
with simple groined vaults without ribs: to this period also 
belong the lower part of the two western towers and the present 
west front, which are built up against the original west front, 
still existing behind them, separated by a straight joint quite 
through the whole building: each of the present towers con- 
sisting, in fact, of three sides only, the fourth being a part of the 
original west front. The work of the second period is of fine- 
jointed masonry, but very plain and early looking. 

At the third period, c. 1160, the large vault over the central 
space was introduced, cutting across the old clerestory windows, 
the heads of which appear above the vault ; at this period also 
the whole of the ornamentation of the interior was changed, 
the inner surface of the wall being &bced with a thin coat of 
fresh ashlar, as may be distinctly seen in the clerestory gallery. 
The triforium arcade is also quite different from that of the 
second period, as is seen by comparing it with the one bay of 
that work which exists in each of the western towers. The 
cause of the great vault being sexpartite, and the clerestory 
windows so irreg^ular, probably is, that each alternate pier of 
the original work was much more massive than the intermediate 
ones, in order to carry transverse arches across the nave to 
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8iipi>ort the heaTy timbers of the early roof, as in several of the 
basilicas at Borne, in the church of C^risy, near Bayenz, founded 
by the &ther of the Conqueror, and in many buildings of later 
date, such as the halls at Conway and Carnarvon, in North 
Wales, and at Mayfleld, in Sussex. At the Abbaie aux dames, 
or church of the Holy Trinity, at Caen, there is work corre- 
sponding to that of the second and third periods at the Abbaie 
aux hommes, or St. Stephen's, but none that is visible belonging 
to the first period ; the masonry is aJl fine-jointed, and the oma* 
ments agree with the later parts of St. Stephen's. This church 
was originally consecrated in the same year that it was founded, 
which makes it probable that the original structure was of 
wood only. 

The church of St. Nicholas at Caen is usually cited as an ex- 
ample of very early Norman work, but its history is very doubt- 
ful, and the work does not agree with other early work in the 
same town : it is probably not earlier than 1100. 

That portion of St. Stephen's which really belongs to this time 
agrees exactly with the work of the early Norman bishops in 
England, and we find the same throughout the Norman period. 
The abbey church at Cluny was the model most extensively 
followed in the monastic churches, both here and in Normandy, 
for a considerable period. Unfortunately, this model church 
has been almost destroyed. 

The abbey church at Jumi^ges deserves to be particularly 
noticed, as it is a most interesting ruin, and was consecrated 
the year after the Conquest ; it is of extremely plain and early 
Norman character, and the capitals are ornamented with 
painted foliage of late Norman character ; but there are rude 
volutes under the plaster of the original early Norman style ', 

The most important buildings of the time of the Con- 
queror and of William Eufus were the IN'orman castles 
or kpep-towers, but most of these were rebuilt in the 
following century. The earliest Norman keep existing 
is the one built immediately after the Conquest, by 

' See Junidges, in Part II. of this Introduction ; see also anUt 
chapter iL p. 26. 
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Gundulph at Kallmg in Kent miscalled Bt LeouBrd'B 
tower (see Ko 19) There are atill some Norman 
keeps of this penod remaimng as London , but Dover 




and Bocheater in Kent, ITewcflBtle in ITortbumberland, 
Appleby and Carlisle in Cumberland, Brongbam in 
Westmoreland, Richmond and Conisborongh in York- 
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ahire, Porcheater in Hampshire, Gnildford in Surrey, 
Goodrich in Herefordshire, Norwich and Castle RiBing 
in Norfolk, Hedingham and Golcheeter in Essex, are 
later, and belong chiefly to the twelfth century ; but 
most of them, if not all, were fowtdei at this early 
period. Rochester has been entirely rebuilt on anotiier 
Mte. From the nniformity of plan — a massive square 
tower, with a square turret at each angle of small 
projection, and a flat buttress up the centre of each 
iace — and the general plainneBs of the work, it requires 
a caretnl examination of each of these buildiogs to 
ascertain to which period it belongs The only parts 
where any ornament is to be found ore usually the 
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entrance-doorway and staircase, and the chapel, and 
these are commonly rather late Norman. There is 
frequently a solid wall in the middle, dividing the 
keep into two portions, with no communicatioa in the 
lower parts. The passages for communication be- 
tween one part of the building and another are made 
in the thickness of the walls s, the central part having 
been divided by floors only, and not vaulted, in the 
earlier examples. Groined stone vaults, of rough 
stone, were introduced towards the end of the eleventh 
century in castles as well as in churches; but rib- 
vaulting of cut stone not before the twelfth. 

The number of churches which were commenced in 
the reign of the Conqueror and his successor was so 
great, that it is impossible to notice them all : but few 
of them were completed until after 1100; it was not, 
indeed, until after 1080 that the country was suffi- 
ciently settled for much building to be begun. 

The chapel in the White Tower, London (see 20, 26), is one 
of the best and most perfect examples of this period; its cha- 
racter is massive and plain, though the work is well ezecnted. 
Its plan is oblong, consisting of a nave with narrow aisles which 
stand on the thickness of the walls : the walls have passages 
in them also in the other parts; the nave has plain barrel- 
vaults ; the pillars are short and thick, and most of the capitals 



■ These thick massive walls are in fact double walls with the interval 
filled with rabble concrete, and passages left in them. The inner wall 
usually carries the vault, the outer wall and buttresses serve to support 
it, and to resist the side thrust of the vault and cross-arches. The walls 
of the fortifications of Rome of the time of the Emperors of the third and 
fourth centuries, and other walls of earlier date, have passages in them, 
and a double facing, or outer and inner waU, often &oed with very 
fine brickwork, but with the mass of concrete or rubble between them. 
Ttie Normans appear to have taken the idea of their double walls from 
these. 
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are plain, out some have a little ornament carved npon the 
abacoB and capital, apparently some time after the constmction 
was completed, being within easy reach. 

The nave and transepts of Ely were erected by Abbot Simeon, 
brother of Bishop Walkelyn. Part of the west front of Lincoln 
was built by Bishop Bemi (Bemigias, or of Beims), between the 
years 1065 and 1092 : the small portion which remains of this 
work is a very valuable specimen of early Norman, the more so 
that the insertion of later and richer Norman doorways by 
Bishop Alexander, abont fifty years afterwards, enables ns to 
compare early and late Norman work, while the jointing of 
the masonry Jeaves no donbt of the fact that these doorways are 
insertions, and therefore confirms the early date of the three 
lofty arches under which they are inserted. A comparison of 
the capitals and details of these two periods, thus placed in 
juxtaposition, is extremely interesting \ The wide- jointing of 
the masonry and the shallowness of the carving distinguish the 
old work from the new. Several capitals of the later period are 
inserted in the older work, as is shewn on careful examination 
by the jointing of the masonry, and by the form of the capitals 
themselves : the earlier capitals are short, and have volutes at 
the angles, forming a sort of rude Ionic ; the later capitals are 
more elongated, and have a sort of rude Corinthian, or Gom> 
posite foliage. 

The crypt and transepts of Winchester Cathedral are of this 
period, built by Bishop Walkelyn on a new site. 

In the time ofWiUiam Bufiis the work so well begun 
by the Norman bishops was carried on so yigorously, 
that, before the close of this century, everf/ one of the 
Saxon cathedrals was undergoing the same process of 
destruction to be rebuilt on a larger scale and in a 
better manner. The portions which remain to us of 
the work of this reign are the crypt of "Worcester; the 
crypt, the arches of the nave, and part of the transepts 
of Gloucester; the choir and transepts of Durham; 

k An engraTing of this front may be seen in the Tetutta Monutnenta. 
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the nave and transepts of Christchurch in Hampshire; 
the choir and transepts of Norwich. 

The histoxy of Canterbury Cathedral has been bo carefully 
preserved by contemporary records, and these have been so 
thoronghly investigated by Professor Willis, and compared with 
the existing stmctnre, that we may almost pnt a date upon 
every stone of this magnificent fabric ; it is therefore onr best 
and safest guide in the study of the architecture of that period 
in England. The work in the older part of the crypt agrees 
exactly with that at Lincoln, and the other early Norman works 
above mentioned. The crypt is, however, not part of Lanfranc's 
work, for it is remarkable that his church was entirely pulled 
down and rebuilt by his successor, St. Anselm, between 1096 
and 1110, under the direction of Priors Emulf and Conrad. 
Even in the time of Gtervase, writing in 1170, he says, " You 
must know, however, good reader, that I never saw the choir of 
Lanfranc, neither have I been able to meet with any description 
of it : Eadmer indeed describes the old church, which before the 
time of Lanfranc was constructed after the Boman manner ; he 
also mentions, but does not describe, the work of Lanfranc, which 
succeeded this old church, and the choir of Conrad, constructed 
in the time of St. Anselm." From this we may fairly conclude 
that the work of Lanfranc was of very inferior character. 

Dnring the first fifteen or twenty years of the twelfth 
coDtury, and of the reign of Henry I., there was no per- 
ceptible change of style; the numerons great works 
which had been begnn daring the preceding twenty 
years were carried on, and many of them were com- 
pleted. During this period we have accounts of the 
dedications, — which shew that the work was sufficiently 
forward for the choir to be used,— of Ely, Rochester, 
Winchester, Hereford, St. Alban's, Gloucester, Durham, 
Norwich, Canterbury, and some others. Seyeral new 
works were commenced also, as Tewkesbury Abbey, 
St. Botolph's, Colchester, St. Bartholomew's, Smith- 
field, the nave of Durham, the choir of Peterborough, 
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sai Reading Abbey : bnt we do not find any difference 
between the early paH« of these and those which imme- 
diately preceded them 
It may also be observed 
that there la no dif- 
ference whatever be 
tween those which were 
btult on the sites of the 
Saxon cathedrals, and 
those which were now 
tot erected on entirely 



Early m the tweUtli oen 
lory occurred (ha taU of 
Ute tower of WmcheBter 
Cathedra], celebiated from 
ths pecQlior cuGUnBtaDCGB 
with which it waa accom 
pMiied whioh are thus 
flMcnbed by WiHiam of 
UahneBbnry who was hv 
mg at the tune — ' A tew 
conntcynieii conveyed the 
body [of the Hng William 
fiafna] placed on a oart 
to the cathedral of Win 
cheater the blood dnppmg 
fi^nn it all the way Here 
> the 
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Sipeolally that the building might have fkUen thiroagh tmpar- 
Jtcl eonilrucivM, even though he had never been buried there." 
That thie was really the oaae, the building itself affoTde na 
abundant evidence, and piorea that even the Noimani at this 




28 Irasaept Tincheatec Oatb^ilraJ i H 1079—1083 
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period were itill bad masons, and yery imperfeolly acqiuinted 
with the principleB ol GoiutTuction. The tower whiob wae re- 
built soon after the tall is atill standing, and the enonnom 
auMBes of masonry which were piled together to snpport it, and 
prevent it from falling again, shew each an amazing waste of 
laboDT and material as clearly to prove that it was the work 
of YBXj mukiUal bnildera >, 

This example (27, 28, 29) is valnable to ns also in 
anotheFreepect: the 
two transepts were 
only partially in- 
jured by the fall 
of the tower; the 
greater part of both 
of them belongs to 
ihe original work ; 
the junction of the 
old work and the 
new can be dis- 
tinctly traced ; and here we begin to find a difference 
of character in the new work, and a mark by which 
we can readily diatiTiguiBh one from the other; the 
joints between the stones in the old work are wide, 
filled with a great thickness of mortar; in the new 
work they are comparatively fine, often leaving room 
for scarcely more than to pass a knife; the one is 
called " wide -jointed masonry," the other " fine-jointed 
masonry," and this is the best and safest distiuction 
between early and late Normao work or generally 
between the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; the rule 
is almost of universal application. In confirmation 
of this we may cite another passage from William of 

> Bee WUb. Uilm., toI. it. p.tlO, edit Hitd;. 
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Malmesbnryy describing the work of his own time, and 
what he had probably seen himself: — ''He [Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbury] was a prelate of great mind, and 
spared no expense towards completing his designs, 
especially in buildings; which may be seen in other 
places, but more particularly at Salisbury and at 
Malmesbury, for there he erected extensive edifices at 
vast cost, and with surpassing beauty, the courses of 
stone heing so correctly laid that the joint deceives the 
eyCy and leads it to imagine that the whole wall is com- 
posed of a single block,** The buildings here alluded 
to were erected between 1115 and 1139 \ this may 
then fairly be considered as the turning-point between 
early and late Norman work; and here it will be 
convenient to pause in our history, and describe the 
characteristic features of early Norman work. It will 
be desirable, in the first place,, again to call in the 
evidence of an eye-witness to the change, and this 
we are fortunately able to do. Gervase the monk, 
in his description of the reconstruction of Canterbury 
Cathedral after the great fire, draws this contrast be- 
tween the old and the new work : — 

**lt has been stated that after the fire nearly all the old por- 
tions of the choir were destroyed, and changed into somewhat 
new and of a more noble fashion ; the difference between the 
two works may now be enumerated. The pillars ot the old 
and new work are alike in form and thickness, bnt different in 
length : for the new pillars were elongated by almost twelve 
feet. In the old capitals the work wax plain, in the new ones 
exquisite in sculpture. There the circuit of the choir had 



^ Wilhelm. Malmesb., vol. ii. p. 637, edit. Hardy. Sherborne Oastle, 
DoraetsMre, is one of the well-aathenticated buildings of Bishop Roger, 
of which there are considerable ruins ; the njasonry is flne-Jointed. 
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(irentr-two pillui, here sre twenty-eight. There the ktehei 
tai irverythhtg else w&a plain, or tculptu^ed with an wee and 
Ml uilh a ehitel (SO) ; but here, almoat thronghDut, ia appro- 
piute loulptiire. So marble colnmnB weie there, bnl here are 
innmaerable oneB There in the circuit uonnd the choir the 
nnlta were plain but here they are arch nbbed and bav* key 
•tones. There a nail aet upon piUara divided the ctobbcs [tran 
•epta] from the choir bn( here the aro««ei are Mparated from 




the choir by no ench partition, and converge together In one 
k>y-Btone, which is placed in the middle of the great vault, 
which rests npon the four principal pillars. There, there was 
It ceiling ot wood decorated with excellent painting, bnt hers is 
a vault beantifolly constmcted of stone and light tufa. There 
WM a sin^ tritoriom, bnt here are two in the choir, and a third 
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In the oiile of the chniefa. All which will be better understood 
by inspectiiin Ihan b; any deeciiptioil." 

It will at once be teea that altliongk this is a de- 
icriptioQ of a parHoular building, a great deal of it 
ia of general application. It is not probable tbat, if 
the workmen employed on 
tiie early Ifonnan bnildings 
were accustomed to the free 
use of the chisel, they would 
have used the axe only in so 
important a work as the glori- 
ous choir of Prior Conrad, who 
completed St. Anselin'e work. 
Accordingly, we find in early 
Norman work that the chisel 
was very little used ; most of 
the oraaments are such as can 
be readily worked with the 
axe, and whatever sculpture 
there is appears to hare been 
executed afterwards, for it 
was a general practice to exe- 
cute sculpture afrer the stones 
were placed, as is evident in 
the eariy work at Westmin- 
ster : some of the capitals in 
the crypt of Canterbury are 
ouly half finished to this day 
(31), the work of carving 8^ (,^"(^^„^^7^o,u(, 
having probably gone on nntil norsu upiui. «ith amiafi 
it was slopped by the great '™'°™*** "^ '«'""'"'»'"''■ 
fire. If the sculpture is early it is very mde, and 
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the work is shallow. But shallowness of carving de- 
pends partly on the nature of the material to be carved ; 
from this cause buildings of a hard stone, such as 
granite, often appear much older than they really are. 
Baptismal fonts especially are frequently made of hard 
stone or marble, which admit of shallow sculpture; 
and rich Norman work cut shallow may be found as 
late as the time of Henry II. ^ 

Although the roofs of the aisles at Canterbury had 
been vaulted, the choir itself had a flat boarded ceiling, 
painted like that still remaining at Peterborough. The 
vault of the choir of the cathedral of Sens is also an 
addition of later date than that of Canterbury. The 
same change was made in many other churches of that 
period. The builders of the early Norman period did 
not venture to erect a vault over so large a space ; we 
do not find any early vault over a space above twenty 
feet wide, and few of so wide a span. Many of our 
Norman cathedrals still have timber roofs over the 
large spaces, and the aisles vaulted. In Normandy 
vaults were more frequently used than in England, 
even at this early period; and this was still more the 
case in subsequent times, for the fine open timber 
roofs for which some parts of England are distinguished 
are unknown in Normandy, where almost every village 
church is vaulted over. ' 

1 There is reason to believe that the celebrated fonts of rich shallow 
senlptare at East Meon, Winchester Cathedral, St. Michael's Southampton, 
and some others, in England, and in Prance in the diocese of Laon, are 
as late as A.n. 1180, although looking much earlier, and long supposed to 
hare been of the Saxon period. There is also reason to belioTe that they 
were imported from Flanders, where the material is found of which they 
are all made, a sort of black marble. One of them is dated by an inscrip- 
tion npon it, and they are all of the same character of sculpture. 
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Here it may be well to mention, that down to thd 
early Norman period the eastern limb of a crucifomi 
church, or the chancel of a plain oblong plan, was 
always short, rarely more than a single square, or at 
the utmost two squares, in length, and was frequently 
terminated by a round east end called an apse. Im- 
mediately after this period the custom of lengthening 
the eastern limb of the church became so general that 
the original dimensions have been almost lost sight 
of. The history of nearly every one of our cathedrals 
gives the same result : first, the choir was lengthened 
by the addition of a presbytery, and afterwards still 
further by adding a lady-chapel, which did not come 
into fashion until quite the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury ". 

In parish churches the same custom was imitated as 
far as means would allow ; but in many instances the 
ground-plans of these have never been altered. Gassing- 
ton, in Oxfordshire, has an original Norman vaulted 
chancel, just one square bay eastward of the tower ; at 
Iffley a second bay has been added at a subsequent 
period, but the original termination may be distinctly 
traced; at Stewkley the original plan has been pre- 
served. 

Qervase and William of Malmesbury have furnished 
us, as we have seen, with a clue by which to dis- 
tinguish the work of the early Norman period from 
that of a later age, namely, wide-jointed masonry", 
and shallow sculpture executed chiefly with the axe 

" In large buildings, the west front, with the belfry towers, was com- 
monly bailt next after the choir, the naye being often left till long 
afterwards. 

■ See examples at the White Tower (20)) and Winchester (29). 
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instead of the chisel. The best and safest test is the 
wide-jointed masonry, where it is found ; but in some 
cases the joints can hardly be said to be either wide 
or fine; they are of a moderate width, and not of 
marked character either way. 

Thus early Norman work may generally be distin- 
guished by being much plainer than late, but as plain 
work is not always early, a few other characteristic 
features may be mentioned. The arch is generally at 
first not recessed at all, afterwards only once recessed, 
and the edges are either square, or have a plain round 
moulding cut upon them ; the zigzag ornament is used, 
but not so abundantly as at a later period; the drip- 
stone is frequently ornamented with what is called the 
hatched moulding ; the billet is also used, but sparingly, 
and perhaps not before 1100; it is found in the early 
parts of Peterborough, but not in the later parts. The 
head of the door is generally square with a round arch 
over it, and the intermediate space under the arch, 
called the tympanum, is either left plain, or ornamented 
with shallow sculpture of rude character. 

The windows are generally plain, small, round- 
headed, and single lights, except the belfry windows; 
small circular openings are also a common feature, as 
in the clerestory <^ of Southwell Minster. Some of 
the other distinctions between early and late Norman 
work will be more conveniently pointed out under the 
respective heads of Doorways, "Windows, Arches, &c. 



• As the French antiqaaries have adopted Hickman's term of clereatorie, 
from the old mode of spelling the ^ord clearstory to distinguish it from 
the blind-story, now called the triforium, it is perhaps better for us also 
to retain the old mode of spelling in England. 
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Early Norman buildings were generally low, and the 
walls have frequently been raised in the later Norman 
period, as at Canterbury, where, as we have seen, the 
Bide walls were raised about twelve feet. 

We have now arrived at the period of those bich 
NoBMAN CHXJBCHES which may still be considered as 
amongst the glories of our land. 

It is very remarkable that so large a number of 
buildings of the rich character which generally distin- 
guishes this style should all have been built in about 
half a century, from 1120 to 1170 or 1180; yet such is 
clearly the case. The early Norman style has been 
already described,* the late or rich Norman is chiefly 
characterized by the abundance of ornament and the 
deep cutting, the absence of which is the chief charac- 
teristic of the earlier period. . 

Before we proceed to describe it, a few of the buildings known 
to have been erected at this time may be mentioned. 

Peterborough Cathedral was begun from its foundations in 
1117 by John de Seez, who formed the plan of the whole of it, 
which was rigidly carried out by his successors, and it was con- 
secrated in 1148 ; the work is very good, but not very rich. The 
Norman tower at Bury St. Edmund's was commenced in the 
same year, 1117, and finished in 1180 ; the porch is an addition 
about half a century later. The nave of Norwich was built 
between 1122 and 1145 ; the work is still very plain, being in 
continuation of the previous work. Castor Church, Northamp- 
tonshire, bears an inscription recording its dedication in 1124 : 
the tower is good, rich Norman work; the ornaments are the 
hatched, the square billet, and the scollop, all of very simple 
character, shallow, and easily worked. Fumess Abbey was 
founded in 1127, but very little of the original work remains. 
In Canterbury Cathedral, the work of Prior Ernulf, under 
f^f.. Anselm, was completed in 1180, and part of Bochester, 
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Dunstable, in 
Bedtordahire was 
also foanded in 
1181 ; the origi- 
nal parte of the 
west front and 
of the nave are 
remarkably fine and rich Norman work. 

The Cistercian abbey of Eievanli, in Torkahire, was alao 
founded in 1131, byWaltor Espse ; the original work ia Norroan, 
with pointed archea; we ha^e not the date of dedication, but 
the privilegeB granted by the Pope in 1160 woaU ahew that the 
bnildinga were then completed. Fonntains Abbey, Torkshiro, 
also of this Order, was foanded in 1132, by Thnraton, Arch- 
bishop of York; and buildings of the monastery, including half 
of the oratory, or ohapel, were burnt in 1140. The remains of 
this great abbey are extensive, and inclade not only the church, 




33. ItaadsotEriiiilf aC Osnleiburj, A.S. tlio. 

The same occurs at BaoheitEr, i.d. 1120. 

Tie two osplMIe were probably carrod «fterwBid>. 
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but confiideiable parte of the domestio buildings alao, parte of 
them are pure Norman, other parte are of transitional and later 
character. The church was re-founded in 1204, but part of the 
nave certainly belongs to the original structure. The offices 
are mentioned as building in 1189», at the expense of Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and are pure Norman work. The eastern 
part of the church, in -which were nine altars, in imitation of 
Durham, belongs to the thirteenth century. 

St. Bartholomew's Church in Smithfield was the church of 
the Augustinian priory founded in 1128 by Bahere, the king's 
jester or minstrel, and he obtained a charter from the king in 
1188, by which time it is probable that the buildings were in an 
adyanced state. It has been mentioned that three Ghreek 
travellers of noble family were present at the foundation, and 
foretold the future importance of the church 4. They were 
probably merchants from Byzantium, and it has been con- 
jectured that they were consulted by the f oxmder respecting the 
plan and architectural character of the church. The aisle 
roxmd the apse remains in a very genuine state', and agrees 
with this period ; it is of rather early Norman character, with 
transverse arches, which are of the horse-shoe form. The upper 
part of the choir is of later date than this aisle ; the central 
tower is not square, and the arches are transitional, two being 
round and two pointed, with mouldings and details of much 
later character than those of the aisle ; the nave has been de- 
stroyed, except one bay, and the vaults of the aisles have parte 
of modem houses built upon them. 

In the same year, 1133, Porchester Church, Hampshire (70), 
was founded; the west front is a good example of the usual 
character of this period. Buildwas Abbey, in Shropshire, was 
founded in 1135 ; it is fine and rich Norman work. In the same 
year Castle Acre Priory Church, in Norfolk, was commenced ; it 
is one of the best specimens of rich Norman work, and was 
completed in 1148. St. Cross Church, near Winchester, was 
founded in 1136; much of the early part is very plain, part of it 
is transitional, but the work appears to have been suspended 
for seversl years, probably for want of funds. In 1148, St Au- 

» Mon. Ang., vol. t. p. 399. « Ibid., vol. vi p. 294. 

r This has, unfortunately, now been rettoredf and can no longer be 
depended on. 
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gnitine's Priory, Bnatol, wui foauded; the gateway and the 
cli>pt«r-hoiue are flue examples of lats, rich Noiman work. 
EitkBtall Alibej, Yorkebire, was lemaved to iti preseiit site in 
11S3, and the ohoich finiahed in 1182 ; part dI the work is good 
Naiman, and the later part ttausitioual. Bayenz CathediHl, in 
Normandy, waspardy rebuilt between 1160andll70; the arches 
ol the naTB, ol this period, are of late and rioh Norman wotk. 

The Rich Dookwajs form one of the moat import- 
Hnt featoies of late Normaa work ; tliey are generally 




33. WMtDoarrar, IfflerOhiuDh.OxroriiUie, aliea 
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roand-headed, very deeply- recessed, and frequently 
hare shafts in the jambs. The tympanum is freqaenUy 
filled with rich scolptare, which becomes deeper and 
better executed as the style advances. The mouldings 
are numerous, but not of much variety iu section, 
condsting chieSy of round and quarter-round members, 
but hU preserving a general square ouUine. These 
mouldings, however, as well as the jambs and shafts, 
are frequently entirely overlaid with ornament, which, 




34. FutorSmtliDoann;, IfflsTCtiiiicti. Oxon, «.lin. 
Bhewing neb Nonniii Onumwnt 

though of a peculiar and somewhat rude character, 
produces great richness of effect; and few features 
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of chorcheB are more generally admired than these rich 
Norman doorways. 

Ter Wnmows are in general long and rather narrow 
loiuid-headcd openings, but BometuneB of two lights 
diiided by a shaft, included tinder one 'aioh, more espe- 
cially in bel&ies ; in rich buildings they are frequently 
ornamented in the same manner as the doorways, with 
receued arches, zig-zag and other mouldings, as at 
IfBey, Oxfordshire (36), and sometimes with Bcnlptnre ; 
other examples have shafts in the jambs carrying the 
arch-mouldiags, and others are qnite plain. At Castle 
Bising, Norfolk, is a. very rich late example, with inter- 
Bectmg arcades on each side ornamented chiefly with 
the bzenge moulding (37) In Bomsey Abbey Hamp- 
shire (35), Walt- 
liain Abbey, Es- 
sex, Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford, 
Mid very many 
other examples, 
the clerestory win- 
dow has a smaller 
blind arch on each 
■ide of it, making 
a triple opening 
within to a single 
window; and the 
shafts of this tri- 
ple opening are 
made to carry small „_ Eom«7 ibtar, H»at.. o. 1180. 

shafts to the upper 
arches. This is a common arrangement of Norman 





S7. Dutla KUnc, Itvtolk. 0. UN. 
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viudows at 8t Stephens, CaeD, there u 
only one sab arch to each light instead of two, but 

thjB anses from ^, -, — - . 

the arrangement 
of the sezparbte 
TgnltiDg 

At Suttoa Conrt- 
ney Berkshire 
38) IS a tare ex 
ample of the mould 
iDgs being earned 
through like part 
oC an intersecting 
arcade. At St. 
Maurice's, York 
(39), is a two-light 
window, with a 
small round open- 
ing in the head, the 
earliest germ of 
tracery; the cha- 
racter of the shaft, 




38. Bnttaa CanitneT, BerlaUlM, a. IITO. 



vith its capital and haae, shews 
this to be very late Norman. These two last examples 
are Intereating, as shewing some of the early steps to- 
wards tracery. The fine circalar windows with wheel- 
liVe divisionB belong to this period: Barfireston, in 
Kent, is a good example. There was frequently one 
in the centre of the west front, which was called the 
ocnius, or eye of the bnilding. These large round 
windows are much more common on the Continent 
than in England. In Italy there are many fine ex- 
amples, as at Toscanella, Perugia, and Assin. The 



French also appear to liave always had e 
fondness for this kind of window, which i 
styles becomes the 
magnificent rose- 
window, so often 
the gloTj of the 
French churches. 

Norman windows 
are far less commoii 
than the doorways, 
having frequently 
been destroyed to 
maketoon for those 
of later styles; pro 
bably for the pur 
pose of introducing 
the painted glass of 
thoBeperiods, which 
did not suit well 
with the early win 



particular 
1 the later 




wiih aniall Diroalar 



The Fiebb in the earlier period are either square 
solid masses of masonry, or recessed at the angles (40), 
in the same manner as the arches, or they are plain 
round massive pillars, with frequently only an impost 
of very simple character, but often with capitals. The 
round pillars are sometimes ornamented wilh a kind of 
fluting, as in the crypt at Canterbury, sometimes with 
a rude and shallow zig-zag pattern, as at Waltham 
Abbey, Durham, and Lindisfame (42). 

In the later period the pillars are in general not 
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SO masdve as in the early part of the style, and are 
frtqutntly ornameDted with smaU ehafta; and these 
as well aa the pillars are sometimes banded, as at 

St. Peter's, Northampton (41). 



40. Bt.Altiaii'lAbtiaT>0. lOSO. 41. Et.Fet«i^,]rorthuliptoD,c. tlW. 
Evlj Nomun Pi«, rewand ind Late Norman Fler, with twiited 

•qnnn^dged. ud bindad ihafti utaohed. 

The Abcbes are generally round-headed; in early 
work they are plain and square-edged, with or without 
a recess at the angle; sometimes doably recessed, and 
Aill square-edged, as in the early work at Westminster 
(18), the White Tower, London (26), and the transept 
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of Winchester (27); sometimes monlded, witii plain 
round mouldings, In the later period they are more 

richly moulded than 
in the early part of 
the style (42) : the 
chancel -arch espe- 
cially is Tery much . 
esriched; and the 
■westem side, facing 
the spectator when 
looking towards the 
altar, ia generally 




me □ ted than the 

eastern side. The 

ohancel-arch at 

Iffley is one of the 

richest and best 

examples : where 

tliere is a central ' 

tower, as in that 

instance, both th? 4S.LlnilWini.PrlOT,DorliMi.A.D.10«-UW- 

tOWer-nrches across Anh richly nonlded, one pier with ahBTta at- 

the church are -o » - 

usually ornamented in the same manner; the side- 
arches, where there are transepts, are frequently much 
plainer, and often pointed. Norman arches are not 
unfreqnently of the horse-shoe form, bnt the drawing- 
ia at the imposts is generally slight ; this sometimes 
may arise &om a settlement in the foundations only, 
but arches and raolts are often evidently so built. 
In the apse in the White Tower the arches are 
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stilted to accommodate them to their position. The 
arches of the triforium are generally wide and low j 
sometimes they are divided by two sub-arches. 

The form of the arch was at all periods dictated 
partly by convenience, and is not to be relied on as 
a guide to the date or style ; but there was a prevail- 
ing fashion, and that form was usually followed at 
each period, unless there was some reason for changing 
it, which is generally obvious if we look for it. To 
judge of the age of any building we must look at the 
general character of the work, and not seize upon 
some particular feature to ground any rule upon. The 
mouldings are generally the safest guide, but even 
thei^e sometimes require to be qualified by comparison 
with other parts. 

The small AacAnES which are frequently used as 
decorations of the walls, and for sedilia, have, scarcely 
any separate character; they are diminutives of the 
larger arches, except that the shafts are smaller and 
shorter in proportion : in rich work they are used bdth 
inside and outside of the walls, and frequently on the 
outside of the clerestory, as well as on the inside in 
front of the blind-story, now called the triforium. 
Intersecting arches occur in these arcades from a very 
early period; and Kickman observes, that whoever 
constructed them, constructed pointed arches; and he 
adds, '' It appears as if the round and pointed arches 
were for nearly a century used indiscriminately, as 
was most consonant to the necessities of the work, 
or the builder's ideas.*' At Canterbury, an orna- 
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mental arcade of interseoting arches (29) occurs both 
on the inside and outside of the wall in St. Anselm's 
tower. The work is frequently quite aa massive, and 
in all other respects of as early character, with the 
pointed arch as with the round one; they occur ia 
Malmesbury Abbey Church (43), apparently in the 
work of Roger 




T miWT. Tlltahlre, A.D. 1115 -SO. 
h with pnre Noraiaa mouldJo^ uid 
noUoped caplUla. 

haps, to he strengthened by additional examples; but 
as the early use of the pointed arob, Itmg prior to any 
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change of style, has not been generally observed, it 
may be useful to mention a few more instances. The 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, which is 
chiefly the work of the Cru&adera, M»>n after 1100, 
has pointed arches in that part of it which they built'. 
St. Cross Church, near Winchester, founded by Henry 
de Blois in L 1 36, has pointed arches , and the triforium 
has intersecting arcades, with the interraU left open as 
windows. To these may be added Fountains Abbey, 
York shi re, f o undt-Hl 
iu It 32; pointed 
arches occur in the 
early part of the 
work, which is of 
pure Norman chu- 
racter, and appears 
to hare been built 
before the fire in 
1140;— and Eirk- 
staD Abt.ey (44), 
builtbetween 115^ 
and 1182: here 
the wurk is of 
later character, 
but still pure Nor- 
man. All these 
are previous to the 
period of transi- 
tion, and have 
not transitional 
mouldings. 




M. KlrtaUlllbtar.T«rklhln,llB3-ll<n. 
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Mr.G-ftUyEnightandtheDnkeotSaiTadifalcopnbliahediiilSlS 
some Tsliuble engrayuiga of the churches in Sicily, bnilt by ths 
Normui Coant, afterwards King, Bogec, between liag and 1140 : 
these afford Tery cnrions eitunples of the mixture of Norman and 
Soiacenio work, which is only to be found, and could only be 
found, in Sicily. The archea are pointed, and Mr. QaUy Enight 
considered that this was the origin of the introdnction of the 
pointed arch into northern Europe : and there is an apparent 
probability in the theory, on acconnt of the frequent intercourse 
between Uie Normans in Sicily and their countrymen in Nor- 
mandy and England. Some of the examples in England appear, 
however, to be ^ netuly as early dais ; and in ths south of France 
the pointed arch was in conunon use before that time. 

The ohorchea in Palestine, built by the Crusaders during the 
continuance of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100 — 11B7, have 
pointed arches, but no Gothic mouldings or omamenta ; their 
character is entirely that of French work of the same period, 
and rather that of the south of France than the north * 

Thb Cafitiu in early 
vork are either plain cubi- 
cal masses with the lower 
angles rounded off, forming 
a sort of rude ouahion ahape, 
as at Winchester (43), or 
they haTe a sort of mde 
Tulttte, apparently in imita- 
tion of the Ionic, cut upoQ 
the angles; and in i^e 
centre of each face a plain 
square block in the form of 
the Tau cross is left pro- 
jecting, as if to he after- 
wards carved : this remarlt 
able feature is found in the 




4S. forth Tnvtent, Wino 
AJi.mi-9i. 

Tbe Coihiim CspitaL 



• Bm Uu eietUcnl work of Count Mdii]ili>r de Yogo^, La Sglitts it tn 
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dmpel of the White Tinrer London (46) in the ewlv 

part of the CTTpt at 

a«tertary, .t St C^ZI^'^'^'^^''^ 

Nicholas, Caen and 'Xi 

other early work 

bnt it has never 

been ohserred id 

1 lie vork. 

The scolloped 
capital belongs to 
rather a later pe- 
riod than the plain ^B. Whlt« lowsr, London, k D- 1081' 
cnshion or the rude ^''' ^'i'"" ""^ ™^ "''''"*• "* '^ ''"' 
Ionic, and does not occur before the time of Henry I. : 
SB at Stourbridge (47), Malmeabury (43), and Kirketall 
(44), Thia form of oapitnl waa perhaps the most com- 
mon of all in the first half of the twelfth century, and 
continued in use to the end of the Norman style. 

The capitals 
were frequently 
carved at a period 
subsequent to 
their erection, as 
in the crypt at 
Canterbury, 
where some of 
the capitals are 
finished, others 
half finished, 
with two sides 
blank, and others 
not carved at all (30). In the early work at West- 
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minster, before mentioned, this is equally erident. A.t 
Castle Ashby, Northamptonstiire, is the jamb of a 'Sor- 
maa doorway with the pattern for the sculptor scratched 
upon it with the chisel, but never executed '. 

In Inter Norman work the capilals are frequently 
ornamented with foliage, animals grouDS of figures, &c., 
in endless variety 
The abacus through 
out the style is the 
most character slic 
member, and will 
frequently distin 
guish a Norman 
capital when otiter 
parts are doubtful 
Its section isaequaie 
with the lower part 
chamfered off, either 
by a plain line or 
a Blight curve; but 
OS the style ad 
vanced it had other 45. voottBE. aioBOMtewhw. 

mouldinga added Lsu ud rich Nonnui Oiidtii. 

(48), and the whole are frequently so overluid Tvith 
ornament that it is difficult to distinguish the section 
(or profile) of its mouldings. 




e plvced; iw inBUuDi 



clDHuUjr flited logeiher. 
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The Bases are at first very simple, couBistiug merely 
of a qoarter-round moulding; then of two quarter- 
roands, or two and a chamfer ; or else of a lound, or 
a chamfer and a quarter-round (49) : as the style ad- 
Tanced they became more enriched, and the number 
of members more 
the 




48. HinrthTtBiiiopi.TindMstar.l.D. lOTfl-M. 



earlier examples re- 
semble the Tuscan, 
the later appear to 
be imitated from the 
Attic base. They 
always follow the 
form of the shaft or 
pillar, and stand ^ 
npon a square ped- 
estal or plinth ; the 
angles of this square 
pliath being frequently 
filled up with some 
ornament, called foot- 
oraaments, or base orna- 
ments (50) : these in- 
crease in richness and 
boldness as the style 
advances, and their use 
was continued for some 
time in the subsequent 
style. 



Thb Niches, ob Tabeenacles, are small shallow 
recesses with round arches, frequently much enriched ; 
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ihay aie chiefly placed over the doorrays, and gene- 
rally retain the figures which they were oonrtnicted 
to receive. These figures being executed in law relief 
upon the enrface of the stone, were less liable to injury 
than the flgnies of the later styles, which are canred 
on separate etones and inserted. The most usual figure 
is that of ChriBt (61), distinguished by the cruciform 




n. lelfb, Torowtmlilni, o. tioa 

TBbnTiu)p with Sgun or Ctiiin, DDder H moulded atch, with ihtfla 

biTlns (be eughlon uplul uid the plain Nonnin abusui. 

nimbus. The sculpture is at first very shallow, hut 
becomes deeper as the style advances. 

The MontniKGs have been already mentioned in 
describing the doorways, where they are most abun- 
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dantly used; they are, however, freely employed on 
sU other orcheB, whether the pier-arches, or over 
windows, wall arcades, &c., and frequently also as 
horizontal strings or tablets. One of the moat usual 
and characteristic Norman strings exactly resembles 
the ahacns of the capital, or the impost of the pier, 
with a hollow chamfer under it (62); another is merely 
chamfered off , 



62. Bt. Altec's Abber, Eertrordahlra, d. lOSa 



above an dbelo w 
(53), forming a 
semi -hexagonal 
projection. Nor- 
man ornaments 
are of endless 
variety; the 
most common 
is the chevron, 
or zig-zag (64). 
and this is used 
more and more 
abundantly as 
the work gets 
iater.itisfonnd 
at all periods, 
even in Roman 
work of the 
third century, 
and probably 
earlier, bat in 
all early work it 

is used Bparingly, and the profusion with which it is 
used in late work is one of the most ready marks by 



a^ai 
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•'IMi-tt 




M. Herringfleet, Suffolk, a 1100. 
The star. 



which to distinguish that the work is late. The 
sunk star (55) is a very fa- ___ 
voui ite ornament through- 
out the style; it occurs 
on the abacus of the capi- 
tals in the chapel of the 
White Tower, London, 
and at Herringfleet, Suf- 
folk, and it seems to have heen the forerunner of the 
tooth- ornament. The billet (56, 68) is used in the 
early part of Peter- 
borough, but dis- 
continued in the 
later work, and does 
net often occur in 
late work. The 

beak-head, the cat's- «« ., , . .vv«- m^u.v^... -non 

06* ICaixneslnuT ADbey, wUtsmxe, o. 1180. 

head, the small TheBiUet. 

medallions with figures, and the signs of the zodiac, 
all belong to the later Norman period. In the later 
Norman mouldings a mixture of Byzantine character 
is seen on the ornaments, as at Durham. 



"''"iKo^i 





07. Dnrham GathedraL 
Abacus and String. 

Sculpturea ornament made great progress daring the 
twelfth century. We have seen by the testimony of 
Gervase that the chisel was not used in the " glorious 
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tion of the old 
work p fovea 
the exBCtneM of his statement; all the sculptured 
omament on the old work is shallow, and sacli as 
could very well be executed with the axe, which is 
Dot a bad tool in the hand« of a skilful wurkmun, and 
is still commonly used in many parts of England and 
France. Oa comparing this early work at Canterbury 
with other early Norman buildings, it is plain that they 
all had their omamenta executed in the same manner : 
the chisel is only required for deep-cutting and espe- 
cially under-cutting, and that we do not find on any 
buildings of ascertained date before 1120. The chisel 
was used for carving in stone in Italy and the south of 
France at an earlier period, but not in Normandy or 
the north of France much eatlier than in England. 
After this usage was introduced, the workmen seem to 
have gloried in it, and revelled in it, and the profusion 
of rich Norman Bculptun-d omament in the latter half 
of the twelfth century is quite wonderful. 

A. remarkable inaUnce of this profusion of Norman ornament 
ocean ID the rains of the Bm&U chnrch of Shobdon, in Hereford- 
Biiire (8S], built aboat 1150, b; Oliver de Merlemond, seneachal 
to Hngh Uortimer, of which t, minate hiatory Ib preserved and 
printed in the Motuutieon ', in the original Konnan-French of 
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the period. It apP^*!* 
tbatthe fotmdeTweDtoi 

a pilgrimage to the ahriiie ' 
of St. Junes ol CoDtpoB- 
tella,iu Spun, during the 
piogreu o( the work, and 
on bis retum vsg hospi- 
tably entertained in the 
monastery of St. Victor 
at Paris, with which he 
was BO mnchpleaaed, that 
when bis chncch vm 
completed he aentlor two 
monks from that mooas- 
tory to serve it. Theon- 
nsual richness of the 
work makes it a fair con- 
jecture that he brought 
home with Mm from his 
tiavelB either drawings 
or a remBmbiftooe of 
what he had seen, and 
applied this knowledge 
to hia new hoilding. It 
would he a cnrion b matter 
of research to ascertain 
where he found it: the 
monastery of 3t.Victor '■'■'' >"■"■* 

has been entirely de- S9. Shobdon Olinnli. HerBtnlliUnt o- lUO. 
stroyed, bnt very simibu: Hhewlng Tery rich Nomua Scnlptnre. 
work may be fonnd in Anjoa and Poiton of the ssme period, 
and it is probable that he wonld go throngb the English pro- 
Tinoes in the west of France on hia way to Spain. Similar rich 
work occurs in the weBt front of Cbartres. and In many other 
bnildinga in difFerent parts of France, bat their eiiLct dales 
have not been investigated. 

The Cobbel-tablbs (60) are at first very plain, con- 
BiatiDg merely of square blocks at inteirals, carrying 
the beam on fiat etones whicli support the roof, or with 
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the Anglo ] 

Saxon arches 

and these are 

Bometimee *" Bt PetWs-ia thB-But, Oilord e iiw 

continaed m late vork as at Iffley but m general, in 

late work the corbels are caryed and tlie snudl arcs 

more oi leas enriched 
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Tee EABLIE8T NoBHAir YACLTa are quite plain and 
of the barrel form as m the chapel of the White Tower 
Loodun lu the next atage they have flat transverse 
arches only they ore then groined but still without 
nbs these plain groined vaults without nhs over 
aisles or other narrow spaces are often contempora 
neous with the barrel vaults and generally belong to 
the latter half of the eleventh century or the beg n 
ning of the twelfth as at Sherborne Castle (61) built 
by Roger, bishop of Sahsbury in 1115 — 1139, at 
a later period the nbs are introduced at first square, 
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then plain half-rounds, then moulded, as in Peter- 
borough Cathedral (62), a.h. 1117—1143, and they 
gradually change their form until they almoat imper- 
ceptibly assume the character of Early Eoglish vork *. 
The Norman architects did not venture to throw 
a Tault over a wide space until very near the end of 
the style, and vanous contriTances were necessary for 
vaulting over spaces of unequal width, such as stilted 
arches, and horse-shoe arches, (see Peterborough, 62,) 
before the difficulty was solved by the use of the 
pointed arch 




1 *«T good KriH oT ilbi ihnriiif thdr progicwiTB otungeii 
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NoHV Air Ceitibai, Towebs are very low and maasiTe, 
seldom rising more than a square above the roof, some- 
times not so moch, the ridge of the original roof, aa 
shewn .hy the weather-table on the face of the tower, 
being only just below the parapet. (See Penmon, 63.) 
These towers were intended to be, and without doubt 
originally were, corered by low wooden pyramidal roofs, 
resembling in appearance 
those which we find in 
some parts of Normandy 
of the same period, there 
executed in stone, on ac- 
count of the abundance of 
the material, the facility 
with which it is worked, 
and the skill of the work- 
men. 

When the towers are not 
placed over the centre of 
the chnich, but at the west 
end, it is remarkable that 
the later Norman towers are 
more massive and not i 
lofty as the early ones, as 
at Lincoln, Jarre w, &c., 
already described {p. 36). 
They are comparatively low 
and heavy, sometimes di- i, , 
minishing by stages, and ei.SliliopaClKT9 minic4Et<TB]iira 

having buttresses of little Normm Turret, mOipwielllng md 

projection on the lower pr™nid.i spire. 

parts. The belfiy, or upper story, has frequently been 
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added in late KormaD times upon the earlier toners. 
The belfiy windows are generally double, and divided 
by a tliaft. 

£aki,y Hokkah Tuxrbts are very rarely to be met 
with, but there are good examples at St. Alban's; at 
a later period they are frequent as atEiir- turrets, but 
hare generally lost the original roof or capping : same- 
timee, as at Iffley, and Christchureh, Hampshire, they 
die into the tower below the corbel-table ; in other in- 
stances, as at Bishop's Cleeve (64) and Bredon, they are 
carried up above the parapet and terminate in pinnacles ; 
they are sometiines round 
and sometimes square. 

Thb Rodsd Towebb which 
are so abundant in Norfolk 
and Suffolk (65) are fre 
quently of the Norman 
period ; some may be earlier, 
and others are certainly 
later ; tht;y are otien so en 
tirely devoid of all orna 
ment or character, that it 
is impossible to say tp what 
age they belong. Thertowers 
themselves are built of flint, 
and are built round to suit . 
the material, and to e 
the expense of the stone 
quoins for the comers which 
are necessary for square towers, end which often may 
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Qot have been easy to procure in districtB where bnild- 
ing-stone has all to be imported. The some cause ac- 
counts for the frequent and long-contiuned nse in the 
same districts of fiat bricks or tiles for turning the 
arches over the doors and windows, which are either of 
Boman mann&cture, or an imitation of the same form. 
The BuTTBEsras of this style were at first merely fiat 
projections (66) wholly devoid of ornament, and these 




in late work there is a 



67. SUitonlmrT lblMT> «• lUO. 

late work ; bnt in general, 
at the angle, in which 
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a amall shaft ie inserted ; the strings are sometlmeB oon< 
dnued round the battresseB and sometimes stop short at 
them, but in the latter case the buttresses have gene- 




pally been added to strengthen the wall after it was 
erected, and are not part of the origiiial work'. In 

r In Pnaw tha bnttew w i of Ihta poiod us aoBHtliiua ftuwd into Iim1f> 
nrntdi, or idluten, CD the oatild* of the nil, with rapluli, u mtSLBemi 
U Rhetim. At 8C. Petar'a, Northunptoo, im exunple osonn id laK Nor- 
mu work of ■ roond buttroa, like half ol ■ olnitered plllu Uuobed to the 
veil, bnt nteh exunplM txt MXj rare in England. 
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late Norman buildings the buttresses are sometimes 
square, and consequently have a much greater pro- 
jection than the early flat buttresses. 

KoBMAN PoBCHES havc in general very little projec- 
tion, sometimes only a few inches, but the thickness of 
the wall allows the doorways to be deeply recessed; 
they are sometimes terminated by a gable, or pediment, 
as at St. Margaret-at-CHffe, Kent (68), where the pro- 
jection is so slight that it may be called either a door- 
way with a pediment oyer it, or a shallow porch. More 
frequently the projection ends in a plain set-off, in which 
case the appearance is that of a doorway set in a broad 
flat buttress. There are, however, a few porches which 
have as great a projection as those of the succeeding 
styles, and the sides of these are usually ornamented 
with arcades : the outer archway is of the same cha- 
racter as other doorways. At Sherborne and at South- 
well Minster there are good examples of these porches. 

The Apse (69) has been already mentioned as a cha- 
racteristic of the ITorman style. In England it is more 
frequently used in early than in late work, and is found 
at the east ends of the chancel and its aisles, and on the 
east side of the transepts; being, in fact, the places 
for altars, which were afterwards continued in the same 
situations, but either merely under windows in a flat 
wall, or under arched recesses which frequently remain 
in the transept wall, and are sometimes erroneously de- 
scribed as doorways. In the Norman style the apse was 
not used at the west end, nor at the north and south 
ends of the transepts, as it was in the other Romanesque 
styles, the Lombardic, or Pisan, and the Byzantine. 
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The apae tbb, however, mach more cominonly nsed in 
England than wonld nov be supposed from tbe appear- 
ance of our churches; this ariaeB from the custom 
vhich baa been mentioned of lengthening the churches 




eastwards, which commenced in the latter half of the 
twelfth centary, and was carried on vigorously in the 
thirteenth. The arch opening to the apse over the altar, 
[called the arch of triumph,) was commonlj' enriched in 
the same manoer as the chaacel-arch. 

The Fbonts, particularly the west fronts of Xorman 
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charches, are frequently of reiy flue compoudon, harmg 
generally deeply-receBsed doorways, windows, and ar- 
cades, all covered with a profudoa of ornament in the 
later penod. Porchester ChnFcb, Hampehire (70), la 




a good example of a small and rather plain conntiy 
church of this style. The east fronts much resemble 
the west, except in wanting (he doorways. The tran- 
sept-ends are also frequently very fine. 

The general effect of a rich Norman church is very 
Korgeous, but it has a sort of barbario eplendour, fii 
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lemoTed from the chasteness and delicacy of the style 
which sacceeded it. 

HonsoB of the twelfth century, or Norman style, are rare, bnt 
we have several examples remaining. At Lincoln there are 
two ; one, on the hill, called the Jew's House, the other, in the 
lower town, was the house of St. Mary's Qxiild ; and at Boothby 
Pagnel, in Lincolnshire, is a manor-house of this style: at 
Southampton are ruins of two houses, one called the King's 
House, formerly the custom-house, the other in a low part of 
the town, attached to the remains of the town wall ; at Minster, 
in the isle of Thanet, and at the Priory of Ghristohuroh, in 
Hampshire, are houses which have belonged to monastic esta- 
blishments; at Wamford, in the same county, are the founda- 
tions of a hall of this period ; and in Famham Castle, also in 
Hampshire, part of the great Norman hall remains, now con- 
verted into the servants' hall. At Appleton and Sutton Oourt- 
ney, in Berkshire, are remains of manor-houses of this period; 
at Canterbury there are considerable remains of the monastic 
buildings of this century, among which is a fine external stair- 
case with open arcades on each side ; at Fountains Abbey, York- 
shire, there are extensive remains of the domestic buildings, in- 
cluding the kitchen and offices, of pure Norman style ; at Bury 
St. Edmund's, Suffolk, the house called Moyses' Hall, now used 
aa the Bridewell, was probably the house of a wealthy Jew in the 
middle of the twelfth century; there is also another Norman 
house in that town; at Yate, in Gloucestershire, is a small 
house of this period, tolerably perfect, now forming the wing 
of a larger house of tiie time of Henry VUL 
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The Chaitgb of Sttle. 

"We have seen that during the half-centary which 
intervened between 1125 and 1175 an immense num- 
ber of churches were built or rebuilt in England, and 
that the art of building consequently made rapid pro- 
gress, the work becoming every year better executed, 
more highly finished, and of hghter character, it being 
one of the characteristics of a good workman not to 
waste his materiaL In the early Norman period the 
masonry was very bad, and, to make the work secure, 
great masses of material were used ; but at the period 
to which we have now arrived the masonry is as good 
as at any subsequent period, and the workmen were 
fast discovering the various modes of economizing their 
material. This practice, in combination with other 
causes, tended greatly to introduce the change of style, 
and to facilitate its ready and rapid adoption, in the 
generality of cases, when introduced. The custom of 
vaulting over large spaces, which was now being com- 
monly adopted, and the difficulty of vaulting over 
spaces of unequal span, also without doubt contributed 
largely to the use of the pointed arch ■. 

In the work at Fountains Abbey already mentioned, 
the aisles are vaidted, and the width of the aisle being 
greater than the space between the pillars, it follows 



* This view was clearly brought oat by Dr Whewell in his ingenioas and 
clever essay on the Chorches of Germany (Cambridge 1842, third edition); 
and although the churches near the Rhine, firom which his examples are 
taken, are of a subsequent date, the principle remains the same. Professor 
Willis also, in his excellent work on the churches of luly (1835X had further 
illustrated the same principle. 
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that each compartment, or bay, of the yanlt was not 
square, bat oblong ; the greater length being across the 
aisle, where we have the semicircular arch or arch-ribs 
to 6arry the vault, the narrower space being from pillar 
to pillar towards the choir : we have there the pointed 
arch, and thus we have a succession of semicircular 
arches down the length of the aisle, and a range of 
pointed arches towards the choir: and the same on 
each side. But although this may account for the use 
of the pointed arch, it is still quite distinct from the 
Gothic style ; we have it at Fountains in pure Norman 
work half-a-century before we have the same arrange- 
ment again at Canterbury, in the work of William of 
Sens after the fire. Here, however, we have not only 
the pointed arch, but it is accompanied by a general 
change of style, — all the accessories are undergoing 
a rapid change. The mouldings, the ornaments, the 
sculpture, and all other details are of a more highly 
finished and a lighter style. 

The introduction of Byzantine or Oriental ornamentation by 
the Gmsaders after their return from the East, had a very 
marked influence, and contributed greatly to the change of 
style in England and France. This change began to creep 
in as early as the end of the eleventh century, as at Oaroassonne, 
where one of the earliest carved capitals is formed of palm- 
leaves, and this was executed before a.d. 1100. This new orna- 
mentation was often added to buildings previously constructed, 
without rebuilding them, especially in France, as at Bemay in 
Normandy, S. Bemi, Bheims, or Heims, and many other instances. 
This Byzantine or Oriental ornament did not come into general 
use until the latter half of the twelfth century. A school of Greek 
or Oriental sculptors appears to have been formed at Toulouse 
andin Aquitaine at an earlier period, and to have gradually spread 
northwards. There is no sculpture, properly so called, — ^that is, 
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no under-catting requiring the BkilM use of the chisel,— until 
late in the twelfth century. 

The ornaments in late Norman work and in the period of 
transition often partake very much of a Greek or Byzantine or 
Oriental character. The foliage is frequently quite Greek, and 
other features may readily be seen not to be of the usual English 
or French type, (which at this period are very much alike). The 
excellent work of the Count deVogu^ on the Churches of Syria >>, 
shews distinctly that these ornaments were brought to Europe 
by the Crusaders on their return, in the middle and latter half 
of the twelfth century. The Greek character of what we call 
late Norman ornament has been frequently noticed. The Count 
also brought to Europe a valuable collection of drawings and 
photographs from Syria, chiefly from churches of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, in places deserted ever since the Christian 
population were annihilated in the Mahomedan invasion, and 
therefore entirely unaltered. Many other churches also remain 
in Syria, just as they were left at the time of the Crusaders ; 
many of the details of those churches, of which engravings are 
published in this work, are identical with those introduced into 
Europe at that period by the returning Crusaders. 

The union of this Oriental character with the Eomanesque 
led by successive steps to the full development of the Gothic 
style. But this was also much influenced by the local schools 
of workmen, who acquired great skill by practice at home, 
though they were willing to receive fresh ideas from foreign 
countries. It was a development at home, with new ideas 
grafted upon it. Each great monastery and each cathedral 
chapter had its own gang or school of workmen rivalling each 
other, and eager to catch new ideas to surpass its rivals. 

It happens fortunately that just at this principal turning-point 
in the history of architecture a most valuable record has been 
preserved to us, by an eye-witness, of the progress of the great 
work at Canterbury, year by year from the time of the fire to the 
completion of the work. William of Sens was appointed by the 
monks to restore the choir after the great fire in 1174, not 
because he was in advance of the English architects in style, 



This Taloable work appeared in Paris, Vol. 1. 1865, Vol U. 1866. 4to. 
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bat becaase he promised to preBerve more of the old building 
than they did, and the monks wished to preserve as much as 
possible of the '* Glorious Choir of Conrad." The researches of 
Professor Willis have enabled us to verify Ghervase's description 
by the existing fabric, and to mark out with certainty the work 
of each year. The progressive change in the character of the 
work is very remarkable. At first it is almost pure Norman, 
though late; this is the work of the first year, 1176, and before 
its completion in 1184 it has gradually changed into almost 
pure Early English (71). In the beginning of the fourth year 
from the commencement of the work, that is, in 1179, the scaf- 
folding gave way under the architect, William of Sens, who fell 
from the height of fifty feet; but, though much injured, he was 
not killed, and he continued for some months to direct the 
works from his bed, with the help of a young monk whom he 
had selected for the purpose, and who afterwards carried on 
the work on his own responsibility, with the help of such ad- 
vice and instructions as he had received from the master. The 
snccessor was called * William the Englishman.' The change 
of style became more rapid after this period, but there does not 
seem ground for supposing that it would have been otherwise, 
had William of Sens been able himself to complete the work he 
had so well begun. Much of the credit, however, must belong 
to his successor, who is described by Gervase as " William by 
name, English by nation, small in body, but in workmanship of 
many kinds acute and honest." As was frequently the case, 
the pupil was in advance of his master ; but William of Sens 
was much restricted by the necessity of making his choir cor- 
respond with the old work preserved in the aisles, whereas his 
Baccessor was freed from this restraint, the old work not ex- 
tending to the eastern chapel, or corona ; and in the transepts, 
which were out of sight from the choir, the newer style was 
more freely adopted. 

There are many striking points of resemblance in the Cathe- 
dral of Sens to that of Canterbury ; there is also a remarkable 
coincidence in the history of the two cathedrals. Sens having 
been damaged and the roof burnt by a great fire in 1184, the 
very year that Canterbury was finished. This involved the 
necessity of rebuilding the central vault and clerestory, which 
ue at least half a century later than the aisles and arcades. 

A considerable part of the cathedral of Lisieux, in Normandy, 
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Exterior and Interior Elerations of the CknnpartmenU of the Choir, shew- 
ing the ehangee between a.d. 1096--1130; and 1175^1178. A similar 
dunge took place in nearly all the large churches of Europe about the 
same periods. 

A B. PiUar of old work. a h. Pillar of new work. 

C. Triforiom passage, or Clerestory c. String-course. 
GtUery, in old work. d e. Tabling of new woik. 

D. Arch of old work. ef. Eaves of old work. 
JL Window of Crypt. g. Roof of Aisle. 

F. Window of Aisle. hi. Tabling under the new Clere- 

G. Window of Triforiuminnew work. story. 

LL Clerestory Window of old work, i k. Top of the old Wall. 
MM. Clerestory Window of new work. 

For these illustrations, and some others, I am indebted to Professor 
Wittis*8 "History of Canterbury.'* Any one wishing to understand the 
sabject thoroughly must study that work for himselt 



isof Tery similar character to Sens and Ganterbnry, and quite 
as mnch advanced in style, with pointed arches and transitional 
mouldings: it is also of the same date as Sens, 1148-^1182 1^. 
It was bnilt by Amnlf, who was bishop forty years ; and the 
part which belongs to this period comprises the western part 
of the choir and the transepts, with the exceptions of the cen- 
tral Tault and clerestory, which, as at Sens, have been added or 
rebuilt aoont half-a-centory later. The church at Lisienx was 
completed by Bishop Jordan du Hommet, 1197—1214, and to 
this period belong the eastern part of the choir, with the apse, 
uid probably the clerestory and central vault. The arches in 
the early part of the choir are obtusely pointed and not re- 
cessed, but with mouldings on the angles; the capitals are of 
nde Corinthian, and the bases have foot-ornaments. In the 
Iftter parts we have lancet windows and Gk>thic mouldings, and 
the round abacus is used, as in England. 

The Hospital of St. John, at Angers, built by King Henry the 
Second, 1177—1184, is a very remarkable specimen of trans- 
itional work; the arches and the vaulting are pure Gothic, 
while the windows are still round-headed and Bomanesque. 



* Vide Robertas de Monte, apud Oall. Christ , toL ti. fol. 649. 
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The choii ol the cathedral of Poictien, with its gqnare eut 
and, aUo built b; Henry the Second, abont the uune time, i» 
■very Bimilsr in atjle — adTuiced transition. 

Caatecbiuy, aa has been pointed ont, is the earliest and the 
beBt-antbentioated example ol the change of etyle in England 
which we poseeBB, and it enableg ns to fix a preoiss date to t>iTi« 
jreat ohonge ; it serves as a type lor very many others which 
were being carried on simnltaneondy, or soon after. The con- 
tract djrawQ by Oervase between the old chorch and the new 
one has been already quoted in describing the earlier Norman 
work, and need not 
here be repeated. It 
will be snfBoient to 
say that the masonry 
and the sculpture in 
the new work ore 
both ezotllent. and 
that the pecnliar or- 
nament known by 



the 



ol 




'tooth.< 
ooonrs abundantly 
in the new work: 
the aouldinga, es- 
pecially ol the baaaa, 
are almost of pore 
Early English cho- 

The hall of Oak. 
ham Castle, Bntland- 
shire (72), built by 
Walkelin de PerrorB, 
between USE and 
1191, is an excellent 
specimen oi trant- 
itional work. It 
retains a great deal 
of the Norman cha. 



rich : the capitals ore very similar to some of thoEe at Canter- 
bury, and more like French nork than the luiuti Bnglish cha- 
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racter; the tooth -ornament is freely introduced; the windows 
are lonnd-headed within and pointed without, with good shafts 
in the jambs, and the tooth-ornament down ei^ch side of the 
shafts. 

StFrideswide Church, now Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
is a fine example of late Norman and transitional work of early 
character. It was consecrated in 1180, and was probably build- 
ing for about twenty years previously : the confirmation, by 
Pope Hadrian IV. (Breakspeare, the only English Pope), of the 
charters granting the Saxon monastery of St. Frideswide to the 
Norman monks was not obtained until 1168, and it is not pro- 
bable that they began to rebuild their church until their pro- 
perty was secured. The Prior at this period was Bobert of 
Cricklade, called Canutus, a man of considerable eminence, 
some of whose writings were in existence in the time of Leland. 
Under his superintendence the church was entirely rebuilt from 
the foundations, and without doubt on a larger scale than be- 
fore, as the Saxon church does not appear to have been de- 
stroyed until this period. The design of the present structure 
isTery remarkable; the lofty arched recesses, which are carried 
up over the actual arches and the trif orium, giving the idea of 
a subsequent work carried over the older work; but an ex- 
amination of the construction shews that this is not the case, 
that it was all built at one time, and that none of it is earlier 
than about 1160. Precisely the same design occurs in a part of 
Bomsey Abbey Church, Hampshire, and very similar ones may 
be seen in other places ^ : lofty arched recesses occur in Dun- 
stable Priory Church, Bedfordshire, where Perpendicular win- 
dows have been inserted in the triforium, but the original 
design was the same. 

At Christ Church, Oxford, the central tower is not square, the 
nave and choir being wider than the transepts, and consequently 
the east and west arches are round-headed, while the north and 
south are pointed: this would not in itself be any proof of 
transition, but the whole character of the work is late, though 
▼ery rich and good, and the clerestory windows of the nave are 

' This design, with the half-capital below in the aisles, and the other 
half-capital aboTc in the nave or choir, is common in luly, in Italian 
Gothic of various periods; it occurs in the great church of S.Petronio, 
at Bologna, eren in Senaissance work, but it is rare in England. 

H 
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pointed, without any necessity for it, which is then a mark of 
transition. The east end of this remarkable church was care- 
fully and conscientiously restored in 1871-72, by G. G. Scott, 
BA., for the Dean and Chapter. Fragments of the old work 
wore found in the walls, which had been rebuilt in the four- 
teenth century, and enough remained to leave no doubt about 
the original design, which was faithfully carried out. This 
design, which is a large circular window with two round-headed 
windows under it, is very rare in England, and not common 
anywhere ; the effect of it is very good. On the exterior there 
are turrets at the angles, with arcades of transitional character, 
some of the arches of which are round, others pointed. The 
windows of the choir are round-headed. 

The remains of Byland Abbey, Yorkshire, afford a good ex- 
ample of this transition at the same period as Canterbury. The 
abbey had been founded in 1143, but the site originally granted 
was inconvenient, and it had been twice removed, now for the 
third time : " The monks having cleared a large tract of wood- 
land and drained the marshes, removed again on the eve of All 
Saints, in the year of grace 1177, in the twenty-third year of 
King Henry the Second, a little more to the eastward, where 
this abbey, dedicated to the blessed Virgin Mary, at length was 
settled, having a noble church and monastery*." It is an ex- 
cellent specimen of transitional work : the lower windows are 
round-headed, the upper ones lancet-shaped; the arches are 
pointed, the mouldings of these and of their capitals and bases 
very bold and good, approaching very nearly to pure Early 
English ; the pillars are clustered, and clustered vaulting-shafts 
are introduced. 

St. Giles's Church, Oxford, of the time of St. Hugh, bishop of 
Lincoln, who inducted a vicar to it in 1200, is a good specimen 
of very late transition ; and here one of those anomalies which 
have been mentioned occurs — ^the nave-arches are pointed, but 
rather wide and obtuse than otherwise ; across the south aisle 
is a very acute arch, for the obvious reason that the aisle is 
very narrow. 

The Temple Church, London, is a well-known example of 
transitional work; the date of its dedication in 1185 is recorded 



• Begister of the Abbey, quoted by Barton, and in the Mon. Ang., 
vol. ▼. p. 848* 
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in a eontemporary inscription oyer the west doorway; this 
applies to the round church only, the arches of which are 
pointed, bnt the work in other respects is more Norman than 
Early English. 

The galilee of Durham Cathedral, built between 1180 and 
1197, by Bishop Hugh de Pniset, or Pusey, is an excellent ex- 
ample of transitional work of a different kind; here all the 
work is of the yery latest character that can be called Norman, 
yet all the arches are semicircular. 

The small church of Clee, near Grimsby, in Lincolnshire, has 
la incised inscription in the south-west pillar of the naye re- 
cording the consecration of the church by Hugh, bishop of 
Lincoln, in 1192. This pillar is of pure Norman work, and 
rather early in the style, probably about 1120, judging from the 
style as compared with other buildings; and this has been often 
cited as a proof of the late continuance of the Norman style, 
and that Bishop Hugh could not haye built the pure Early 
English work at Lincoln. But on examination it is clear that 
the small square stone on which the inscription is cut, is in^ 
lerted in the earlier Norman pier, a hole haying been made to 
nceive it : both the material and the jointing of the masonry 
prove this distinctly. The parts of the church to which the 
inscription refers are the choir and transepts, which haye been 
rebnilt in a style yery similar to Bishop Hugh's work at Lin- 
coin, but a little earlier, while the old Norman nave has been 
retained. The details of the work of this period at Glee^ bear 
a great resemblance to those of the choir of St. Hugh at Lincoln, 
although not quite so far adyanced in style ; at Glee there are 
still some slight remains of the Norman; at Lincoln they haye 
^te disappeared, and the work is pure Early English. 

A yery yaluable foreign example may here be referred to, 
which bears considerable resemblance to the galilee at Durham, 
—the church of St. Mary at Toscanella, in Italy, consecrated in 
1206, as recorded on a contemporary inscription still preseryed 
on part of the building : the arches are all semicircular, but the 
tooth-ornament occurs ; the capitals are yery similar to those 
at Canterbury and Oakham, and all the details are of tran- 
sitional character. In Italy, generally, the round arch and the 
Bomanesque style continued in use throughout the thirteenth 
oentory, with a few exceptions. 



i 
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The greater part of the churches near the Bhine are of this 
period, as has been ably shewn by M. de Lassaulz '; the Roman- 
esque character is preserved in those churches down to about 
1220, or even 1250, a period subsequent to some of our finest 
Early English work, such as Bishop Hugh's work at Lincoln, 
Bishop Lucy's at Winchester, Bishop Joceline's at Wells, and 
contemporacy with Salisbury Cathedral. 

The choir of the church of Notre Dame in Paris was com- 
menced by Bishop Maurice de Sully in 1163, and completed 
before 1186 ; the west front and the nave are later; it is a fine 
example of transitional work, with massive round pillars and 
pointed arches; the capitals are very similar to those of Can- 
terbury. It should be noticed that these plain round pillars 
with capitals in imitation of the Boman Composite contdnned 
in use in France for a very long period, not only thron^hont 
the thirteenth century, as at Chartres and at Amiens, but in 
later work also ; and the same idea seems to be continued even 
in the Flamboyant work of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, while in England we never find them after the twelfth 
century. The square abacus also is continued in France in 
all the styles, while with us it is a mark of Norman or tran- 
sitional work. 

The choir of the church of St. Ghermain des Prds at Paris, 
and the cathedral of Mantes, were built at the same time, and 
are of the same character with Notre Dame. 

Parts of the church of St. Bemi at Bheims, and the cathedrals 
of Laon and Noyon, are very fine examples of transitional work. 
A great number of churches in the country round Soissons, 
called the *' Soissonais," are of this character. The cathedral 
of Soissons itself almost belongs to it, though late, and amount- 
ing nearly to pure Early French work. The choir was finished 
in 1212, as recorded in a contemporary inscription; but the 
south transept belongs to an earlier building, 1168—1175; it 
has an apse, and the work is very similar to the eastern part 
of Canterbury. 



* See Ui Notes on the Churches near the Ehine, translated and appended 
to the third edition of Dr. Whewell'f Essay. Camhridge, 184S. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Early English Style. 
BicHABD I. John. Henby m. a.d. 1189 — 1272. 

THE great rapidity with which a decided change 
in the style and character of the work was taking 
place at this period, would appear almost incredihle if 
it were not proved hy so many instances, and especially 
by the well-authenticated account of Canterbury. After 
carefully noticing the great change which took place 
there during the ten years that the work was in pro- 
gress, we shall not be much surprised to find some 
examples of pure Gothic work in the following ten 
years. 

Canterbury was completed in 1184, and in 1185 St. Hugh of 
Grenoble, commonly called St. Hugh of Burgundy, was ap- 
pointed bishop of Lincoln, and immediately began to rebuild 
hia cathedral ; or in the words of Godwin, quoting apparently 
from some contemporary record, "His church of Lincoln he 
cansed to be new built from the foundation ; a great and memo- 
rable worke, and not possible to be performed by him without 
infinite helpe. . . . He died at London on November 17th, in the 
year 1200. . . . His body was presently conveyed to Lincolne . . . 
uid buried in the body of the east part of the church, above the 
high aulter*." It is therefore plain that this portion of the 
bnilding was completed, and a careful examination enables us 
to distinguish clearly the work completed in the time of Bishop 
Hugh, which comprises the choir and the eastern transept, 
with its chapels. The vaults of St. Hugh's choir, and of both 
the transepts, were introduced subsequent to the fall of the 
tower. 



• Godwin's ** Catalogue of the Bishops,** 4to. Lond. 1601, p. 237. The 
Hagna Vita S. Hogonis is evidently the authority for what Godwin states. 
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The BohoolB of the north of LincohiBhire, and the south of 
Yorkshire, appear to have been little in advance of any others 
in Borope at that period. St. Hugh's ohoir of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral is the earliest boilding of the pnre Gothic style, free from 
any mixture of the Bomanesqne, that has been hitherto found 
in Europe or in the world. The Oriental styles are not Gothic, 
though they helped to lead to it. The French Gothic has a 
strong mixture of the Bomanesque with it down to a later 
period than the choir of Lincoln. St. Hugh of Lincoln cer- 
tainly did not bring the Gothic style with him from his own 
country, Dauphiny, or from the Grande Chartreuse where he 
was educated, for nothing of the kind existed there at that 
period. Grenoble (the place from which St. Hugh was brought 
to England) and its neighbourhood was quite half-a-century 
behind England in the character of its buildings, in the time 
of Henry n. of England and of Anjou, in whose time and in 
whose dominions this style was developed. 

Care must be taken to distinguish exactly what parts of Lin- 
coln Cathedral are really of the time of St. Hugh of Grenoble, 
that is, of the last ten years of the twelfth century, a.d. 1192 — 
1200; these consist of the outer walls of "St. Hugh's choir," 
with the small internal wall-arcade in the aisles which belong 
to it, the eastern transept, with the apsidal chapels on the 
eastern side of it, and one bay on the eastern side of the great 
transept, on each side of the west end of the choir. But this 
choir and the aisles had originally wooden roofs and flat ceilings, 
like Peterborough. The proof of this is that lancet-windows 
remain in the wall above the vault in the eastern transept, 
shewing clearly that the vault was introduced afterwards at 
a lower level. All the vaults have been introduced in the same 
manner, without disturbing the great outer timber roof. This 
has caused some irregularities in the vault of the choir, the 
central line of which is not horizontal, but was made to fit the 
roof. The level of the vault of the great transept cuts off nearly 
half of the circular window at the north end. These vaults 
shew no marks of the falling of the central tower ; they were, 
therefore, introduced after that time. The probable date of 
them is about a.d. 1240, and of the northern circular window 
about 1220. We know from the Bishop's registers that great 
works were going on at both these dates, under Bishops Hugh 
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Walys or De Wellfl, and Grostete. The outer walls of the aisles of 
St Hngh'B choir have been thickened within, and a second wall- 
arcade introduced in snch a manner as not to hide the original 
one. There is a straight yertical joint in the thickness of the 
wall, and the back of the second arcade is quite fiat, not worked 
at alL The yaults of the choir and aisles were introduced after 
this second arcade. The vaulting-shafts carry the vaults of the 
aisles, and belong to the third period, and this accounts for 
the three shafts in front of each other, which have so long been 
a puzzle to the architectural student. 

These observations are the results of a careful examination 
of the construction, made in 1872, with the help of the clerk of 
the works. The fabric has been going on for half a century 
or more, and these changes of plan were made without any 
change of the mouldings or details, which is contrary to the 
usual theory, and perhaps to the usual practice. In the trifo- 
rimn gallery the original flat buttresses remain against the wall 
of the choir, with arches built across the gallery to support the 
central vault, and on the exterior the original flat buttresses also 
remain, with square buttresses built against them alternately, 
to sapport the thrust of the arches within, so that the thrust 
of the central vault is carried down ta the ground with much 
ingenuity. The piers between the choir and the aisles have 
been cased, to strengthen them on the outer side towards the 
aisle; the capitals remain, with their beautiful foliage towards 
the choir, but are cut away in the aisles. The outer side of 
each of the piers now belongs either to the Decorated or to the 
Perpendicular period, perhaps replacing an earlier casing. The 
vault of the chapter-house has been added in the same manner, 
and the enormous flying buttresses have been built up against 
the walls to support it, not built into the wall, but merely 
against it. 

The central tower fell down in 1237, not long after it was built, 
and was restored in the same style with so much care that the 
junctions of the work can only be seen by careful examination. 
The nave is a subsequent work, continued in the same style by 
Hugh de Wells and Grostete, and the presbytery eastward of 
the choir is still later [a.d. 1260], and in a later style. This 
agrees with the recorded history of the building, and therefore 
leaves no doubt of the genuineness of the work ascribed to J 
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St. Hugh. Nothing cui well exceed the freedom, delicacy, and 
beauty ofthlB work; the oiigmal arcade, of the time ol St. Hugh, 
ia of the aame free and beautiful atfle aa the additioua of hie 
anccseaon. The foliage of the capitala ia eiqaiaitely beantifa), 
and though diatingoished techni- 
cally by the name of stiff-leaf fo- 
liage, becaoae there are stiff stalks 
to the leDiVea,iiaing from, the ring of 
the capital, the leaves themselvea 
carl over in the most graceful man- 
ner, with a freedom and elegance 
not exceeded at any period. The 
mouldings ore aJao as bold and aa 
deep as possible, and there ia not 
a vestige of Norman character re- 
maJDinfC in any part of the work. 
The crockets arranged Tertieally 
one over the other behind the de- 
tached marble shaJtB of the pillars 
CTS), are a remarkable and not a 
common featnre, which aeema to 
have been in nse for a few years 
only; it occnrs also in the west 
front of Wells Cathedral, the work 
of Bi"hop Jocelyn, a few years 
after this at Lincoln; or perhaps 
under him, of Hugh de Wells, who 
had been archdeacon of Wells be- 
fore he became bishop of Lincoln. 
After he became bishop ha acted 
with Jocelyn, Bishop of Wells, as 
stated by Godwin, who saya "He 73, Unooln CaUifldral, A.D. 
(Jocelyn) also and Hugh, Bishop UM-lBOa 

of Lincoln, laying their purses to- """ »* ^*°^- 

getber, founded the hospital of St. John in Wells." 

The cathedral of Grenoble, which ia of the twelfth century, 
is poor and low, and has nothing whatever to correspond with 
the work of St. Hngh at Lincoln ; the cathedral of Vienne, 
the ancient capital ot the province of Danphlny, in which 
OrenoUe ia sitnated, has some very fine work, bnt quite of 
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■ difierent aha»ct«r from Lincoln, anS ia of later data; the 
Mthedial of Lyons, now the chief cit; ot the proviiica, has oUo 
■ome fine work, and a xemaikable serieB of windowB exhibiting 
progressive ohanges in plate-traiwty ; and the Anted pilssters in 
intitation of Boman work which are used in that cathedral and 
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many other churches of that district, as at Clany, at the end of 
the twelfth century, are supposed by some persons to have 
given the idea of the dtostered shafts at Lincoln ; but if so, the 
progress was wonderfully rapid : the exact date of the work at 
Lyons has not been ascertained. At Dijon, the capital of the 
French duchy of Burgundy at a later period, there is work very 
like Lincoln, especially in the church of Notre Dame ; but the 
date of this is ▲.n. 1220—1280, thirty years later than the cor- 
responding work at Lincoln, and there was no connection be- 
tween Dijon and the kingdom of Burgundy, a fief of the German 
empire, in which Qrenoble was situated. 

St. Hugh has long had the reputation of having been a great 
builder of churches, and it is recorded that he assisted in the 
work of his cathedral with his own hands, probably in order to 
excite the enthusiasm of the people ; but it appears that he was 
not the architect of his cathedral ^. The name of the architect, 
"constructor ecclesiie," was Geoflfrey de Noyers. A family of 
that name had been settled in Lincolnshire for more than a cen- 
tury before the time of St. Hugh, and as the work is of a dis- 
tinctly Lincolnshire type, the architect was probably a Lincoln- 
shire man. The first place at which St. Hugh was located in 
England by Henry II. was the Carthusian priory of Witham in 
Somersetshire. A church or chapel of that priory remains, 
now the parish church, and is of a Somersetshire type, not at 
all more advanced than other churches of that neighbourhood 
at the same time, and although transitional, much more Ro- 
manesque than Gothic. The castle of Avallon on the borders 
of Savoy, between Grenoble and Chambery, where St. Hugh 
was bom, and the small church of his cell at St. Marcellin on 
his father's estate on the brow of the mountain, near the castle. 



fc See the ** Metrical Life of St. Hagh, Bishop of Lincoln," written about 
1280, and published at Lincoln in 1880, very carefully edited by the Rev. J. 
F. Dimock. See also the " Gentleman's Magasine " for Noyember and De- 
cember, 1860, and Arehasologta^ vol. xxxii. The MS. of the Magna Vita 
S, Hugonis was written by his domestic chaplain ; the original MS., in the 
Bodleian Library, contains the passage relating to the architect, " Gaufridus 
de Noyers." The Magna Vita was published in 1865, in the series of the 
Master of the Rolls, and also admirably edited by Mr. Dimoek. The ** Me- 
trical Life" is a popular abridgement of the Magna Vita, 
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US bunding of the twelfth centnry; tlie cuUeiB in ming, and 
of the chnrch little heddei the tower is genuine work of the 
time of St. Hugh. But both ol these are mde and barbantnii 
BominSBque stmctiirea, more like Anglo-Saxon work InEngUiid 
thin like Liaooln, to which they have not the slightest approach. 
The ImildingB of the Grande Chartrenae, at the time St. Hugh 
was there, were of wood only, and these were entirely carried 
away by an kTalonche a few yeara afterwards. The Oraade 
Chartrense is high up in the Alps, almost within sight of the 
castle of Avallon. 

Simnltaneonsly with this glorions work of St.Hogh of 
Lineoln, we have (he presbytery at Winchester, the work 
of Bishop Godfrey de Lucy, 1195—1206. This work, though 
perhaps not quite «o exuberant as that of St. Hogb, is scarcely 
inferior to it. A ptxt of Beverley Minster is also of very simi- 
lar character (TB). 




Foesibly the double arcade there originated in the some man- 
ner OS that at Lincoln, in St. Hngh's choir, from the neceasity 
lot thickening the wall to make it to carry a stone vault, and 
>t the some time, a reluctance to hide (he arcade in the original 
ill. The trefoiled arcade looks later (ban the original obtusely 
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pointed or semicirctilar one, and at Lincoln they are clearly of 
two periods, though still in the same style. 

At the same period, but continuing later, we have Glasgow 
Cathedral, the work commenced by Bishop Joceline in 1195 : he 
w&s buried in the crypt, which proves the completion of that 
part of the work, one of the finest crypts in existence. 

The beautifol galilee, or large western porch, of Ely is also of 
this period, commenced in 1198, and finished in 1215, by Bishop 
Eustace. Nothing can exceed the richness, freedom, and beauty 
of that work; it is one of the finest porches in the world. 
Here, also, the work is distinguished by the double arcades 
which we have noticed at Lincoln, again possibly from the 
same cause, to carry a vault of stone introduced afterwards. 

The choir and transepts of Hochester Cathedral were also 
building soon after this time, and are a very beautiful and 
remarkable example of Early English. The architect was 
William de Hoo, first sacristan, then prior, and there is some 
reason to believe that he is the same person as William the 
young Englishman, who assisted William of Sens after his fall 
from the scaffold at Canterbury, and completed the work there. 
A young man at Canterbury in 1186, able to carry on and com- 
plete such a work, may very well have become the architect on 
his own account of the daughter church of Bochester in 1201 — 
1227, and there is great resemblance in style between Bochester 
and the later work at Canterbury. 

Salisbury Cathedral is usually considered as the ttpe of the 
Early English style, from the circumstance of its being less 
mixed than any other building of the same importance. It was 
commenced in 1220 on a new site, by Bishop Bichard Poore, 
who died in 1287, and was buried in the choir, which was there- 
fore completed at that time. The church was finished by 
Bishop Giles de Bridport, and consecrated in 1258. 

The nave and the glorious west front of Wells Cathedral 
belong also to this period, 1206 — 1289, as recorded by contem- 
porary authorities, thus translated by Bishop Godwin: — "More- 
over in building he (Bishop Joceline de Welles) bestowed ines- 
timable sums of money. He built a stately chappell in his palace 
at Welles*, and another at Owky (Wokey)', as also many other 

« The exiBting ohapel of the Bishop's Palace is of the time of Edward I. 
t» II. Part of the palace is of this date. The word hout€9 is used b7 
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edifices in the same houses ; and lastly, the chnrch of Welles 
itselfe being now ready to fall to the ground, notwithstanding 
the great cost bestowed npon it by Bishop Robert, he palled 
downe the greater part of it, to witte, all the west ende, built 
it anew from the very foundation, and hallowed or dedicated it 
October 23, 1289." It is evident from the construction that the 
west front is earlier than the nave ; but there is some doubt 
whether Bishop Goodwin has correctly applied the passage that 
he quotes. Perhaps by " all the west ende " he intended to 
inclade the nave, which can hardly be later than that date, 
jt£ it is certainly later than the west front. It was usual to 
bnild the west front immediately after the choir, and leave the 
nave to be filled in afterwards. 

It is scarcely possible to overrate the value and importance 
of the extraordinary series of sculptures with which the west 
front of Wells Cathedral is enriched; they are superior to any 
others known of the same period in any part of Europe*. 

The chapter-house at Christ, Church, Oxford, the choir of 
Worcester Cathedral, a considerable part of Fountains Abbey, 
the choir of Rochester, the south transept of York, the presby- 
tery of Ely, the nine altars of Durham at the east end, and 
the same part of Fountains Abbey, the choir of the Temple 
Chnrch, London, and the nave of Lincoln, are amongst the 
well-known examples of this period, the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. 

In the year 1246, King Henry the Third, " being mindful of 
the devotion which he had towards St. Edward the Confessor, 
ordered the chnrch of St. Peter at Westminster to be enlarged, 
md the eastern part of the walls, with the tower and transepts, 
being pulled down, he began to rebuild them in a more elegant 
ityle, having first collected at his own charges the most subtle 
artificers, both English and foreign." The portions of the 
church built by Henry the Third are the choir and apse, the 



Godwin in the wnBe of establishments and monastery, and a oollege is 
oltea called a home, 

' Part of the Palaee of Wokey remains. 

■ See Coekezell's *<8enlptaret of Wella Cathedral,*' 4to., 1851, and the 
■dmirable series of photographs of them publiahed by the Arohiteotoral 
Pbotographlo Assooiation. 
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traQBepts,tbafirstbfty oDlyoftbanaTe, and paitof Qie eloiater. 
TMe work ii of the Tichast charBcter, bnt still pore Earlj 
EnglJBb, though with a alight mixtnn of Early French cha- 
racter, eapacially in th» batti«BaM. The anHaoa of th« wall ia 
ooYared with diaper-work, the triforlmn ucade la doiib1«, and 
has toliated ciiolei of bar-tracery in the head. The pointa of 
the onsp* are flowered, aad the outer monlding of the txcb. 
is anriched with foliage resembling crocketa (76). 



7S. WcatmlnitU! kVVsi, k.Ti. laN. 

m Aroide, iherli^ Uie nirf»» of will oovored with dlipei orni- 
uob'DioDldliiKi cDilobed wltli ttHt-t*. inb-Biclm rollsted, coupled 
bBTlng moulded upitilj, a folUted olnila [a the heul wltli onu- 
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John the Boman, 
lieaanrei of the 
elmicb, or rathei 
probably by tha 
duptei of which he 
wu treaBarer and 
paymaster, and so 
his naoie became 
attached to it, more 
Bspecially aa he 
aftarwarda became 
Archbiahop olTork. 
Tha records of the 
cathedral clearly 
prove that it waa the 
regular practice of 
the chapter to keep 
a gang of irorkmen 
ia their pay 



f the 



iablish- 




ment; the noniber 
raried from twenty 
to fifty, and the 

uaally continaed Tt. Tort Unttei, IJ). UN), 

generation after ge- tTorth Tiansept, ahevliig glaatiTed ptUm -with 
nsration ■ to their *Ul<*d buea, apllal* with atlfMeal foUsge, and 
•«»>uuu. .~ M.™ ,„oiildliig»,«irialied-wltlilhetoolh-oniaiiienL 
con tinned labour, al- 

waya doing aomething every year, we are indebted for the 
whole of that glorious fabric. This practice was by no means 
pecoliar to Y6rk, hut appears to haTe been the nenat custom. 
We are, however, indebted to Hr. Browne for first printing the 
doenmenta in the oaae of 7ork <'. 
Tli£ small chnrch of Skelton, in Tockahire, was also hnilt by 



■ B« Bimnie'i "Hinory of Tork Hiniter," 1 tdU Vb., York, 1M7. 
TheH Fabric RoU> hix tinM been printad, and more ouvrDUy edlled, 
bf Mr. Bains, tor the SoTten Sooietjr, in Sto., Durham, ISM. 
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John the Roman, in 1247. It is an excellent example of a small 
chnrch of this style. 

The beantifnl Lady -chapel of Wells Cathedral was com- 
menced by Bishop Bitton in 1248: he died in 1264, and was 
buried in it. The style corresponds with that of the Angel- 
choir, at the east end of Lincoln, of the same period. 

The chapter-house at Salisbury is of nearly the same period, 
and very similar style. The chapter-house of York is of rather 
later style, and probably of the time of Edward L 

The presbytery of Lincoln Cathedral was built between 1256 
and 1282, in which latter year the relics of St. Hugh were trans- 
lated to the new building, which is of the richest character, and 
approaches very nearly to the following style. The windows 
have foliated circles in the head, and actual tracery. 

Haying now completed an outline of the history of the prixi- 
cipal known buildings of the Early English style, it remains 
only to describe its characteristic features. 

There is a marked distinction in the construction of Gothic 
vaults in England and France from the earliest period. In 
England, from the earliest period, each stone is cut to fit its 
place, in France the stones are cut square or rather oblong, as 
in the walls, and only wedged out by the thickness of the mortar 
at the back in the joints. The English system is far more scien- 
tific, but also far more costly; the French system is infinitely 
more economical of labour, and consequently of expense. From 
this cause stone vaults are far more common in France than in 
England ; and from this cause also fan-tracery vaulting is peculiar 
to England, and it begins, in principle, as early as in the cloister 
of Lincoln, c. a.d. 1220, where the vault is of wood, but the spring- 
ings are of stone, and cut to fit the ribs of the wooden vault. 

'' Eably English Buildings are readily distiDgaished 
from those of the Norman period by their comparative 
lightness, their long, narrow, lancet-shaped, pointed 
windows s, their boldly projecting buttresses and pin- 

t This cbaraeteriBtio applies only to the early part of the style, from 
A.D. 1190 to about A.D. 1220 or 1230, after that time circles in the bead of 
the windows of two or more lights came in, and the circles became foliated 
by about a.d. 1280, and ttwa that time to 1280 or 1270, when the Decorated 
style began to come into fashion. 
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nacles, and the acute pitch of the roof. Internally, 
we have pointed arches supported on slender and lofty 
pillars, which are frequently formed of a number of 
shafts connected at intervals by bands. One of these 
shafts is frequently carried up to the springing of the 
roof, where it ramifies in various directions to form the 
ribs of the vaulting, which have now lost the heavi- 
ness of the I^orman period and are become light 
and elegant. The whole chajiaql^c^.tbe building is 
changed, and instead of tha.£Beii^'''ii;^i^ses and hori- 

yM:;?we,i have light and 
graceful forms and vertical 5l53^sjJ^>;*i i. ^ 

■< •"- V . • .> 

^ . ■ . ' . • • T 

The rapidity with which the ch£|.ngjB"'of style took 
place has been pointed out, and the complete character 
of the change, which was developed as fully in some of 
the earliest buildings of the new style as in the latest. 
New ideas and a new life seem to have been given to 
architecture, and the builders appear to have revelled 
m it even to exuberance and excess, and it was neces- 
sary afterwards, in some degree, to soften down and 
subdue it. At no period has " the principle of verti- 
cality" been so far carried out as in the Early English 
style, and even in some of the earliest examples of it. 
Probably the fall of St. Hugh's tower at Lincoln, 
^.n. 1237, and some other similar occurrences, taught 
the necessity of greater caution. 

One of the chief characteristics of the Early English 
style consists in the Motjldinos, which differ essentially 
from those of the Norman ; for while those consisted 
chiefly of squares with round mouldings on the angles, 
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or with the angiles chamfered off, ia the Early English 
they are chiefly bold rounda, with equally bold and 
deeply cut hollows, which produce a atrong effect of 




7S. BtHlar, OxSirtiUi*, 0. UIO. 

Suite oT Hnldlngt, ihewing ronnds and hollovf, the pptt-ibtmsd monM- 
isc ud Ihe DH D[ the tootta-onument [a 11 holIOB monLding. 

light and shade (78). In many of the earlier examples 
the square profile of the recessed Norman arch is re- 
tained, and the monldings are cut chiefly on the angles, 
BS in the nave of Milton Church, Oxfordshire (79); but 
as the style adranoes this squareness is lost, and the 
monldin^ts appear to be cut on a chamfer, or sloping 
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mr&ce, and none of tlie plain square masonry remains, 
the whole being 
wotted up into rich 
snites of mouldings, 
iepaTat«d only by 
deep hollows. In j^ 
the later examples *• 
a peculiar moulding 
called the roll" 
monlding (80), is 
used; and it was 
still more used in 
ttie aucceeding, or 
Decorated style, and 
it ofEen considered 
one of the marks of 
list style. The fil- 
let was now used 
profusely on the 
nonds ; one, two, 
or sometimes three 
fillets being cut on 
a single moulding, 
ft) in the choir of 
the Temple Church, 
London (81), thus 
giring a very diffe 




79. Vsn of Hilton Chnnili, Oidq. 




I diDNb, London, A.D. IMD. 

^ .... p«Br-ghiped moi 

eutXj rarlflty of U» Mil -i 



holknn betmeo* 

eat though still beautiful character to them ; but this 
always shews a tendency to transition to the next style. 



iBtdgenerUpplns. 
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The natural use and the profiinon of mouldinga in 
the English buildings of the thirteenth ceotmy is con- 
sidered aa one of the proofs of the English origin of 
the Gothic style. The French imitated it rapidly, hut 
in a cheaper manner, and their bnildings are, on the 
whole, not quite equal to ours, that is, taking into 
account both exterior and interior. The profuse suites 



^ 



i 



^ 



^^ 



81. Tempig cninroh, LnnAon, A.D. 1310. 
A ■Dlt< oT monldlngi /ntm the cboli, ahowliis tbe oae ot lUleto. 

of mouldings so common in English doorways and 
arches, are almost unknown in France : some things 
they developed more rapidly than we did, but in the 
mouldings they were behind vs. 

Thronghont the Early English period there is an 
ornament used in the hoUoir mouldings which is as 
characteristic of this style as the zigzag is of the 
Norman; this consists of a small pyramid, more or 
less acute, cut into four leaves or petals meeting in 
the point but separate below. When very acute, and 
seen in profile, it may be imagined to hikTe somewhat 
the appearance of a row of dogs'-teeth, and from this it 
has been called the "dog-tooth ornament," or by some 
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tlie shark's- tooth ornament, more commonly the "toots- 
OBBAXENT," (82). It IB uBcd vith the greatest pro- 




se. Turk GathMmO, A.D. IMO. 
Hanlding) tram the north ttuuept, ihevlng the tODtb-onuunent 

fosion on arches, between clusteied shafts, on the 
architraTes and jamba of doors, windows, piscinas, and 
indeed in eveiy place where such oniament can be 
inteidaced. It is Tcry cbaracteristio of this style, for 
thoagh in the Norman ire find an approach to it, and 
in tiie Decorated Tarious modificationB of it, still the 
genuine tooth-ornament may be considered to belong 
eiclusiTely to the Early English. 

The ornaments so well known by the name of 
Crockets were first introduced in this style. The name 
is taken from the shepherd's crook, adopted by the 
bishops as emblematical of their office, and called in 
French erveheU, They occur at Lincoln, in St. Hugh's 
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irork, the earliest, the pureat, and best example of tbis 

Btfle, end ore there used in the nnusnal position of 

a Tertioal line between the 

detached shafts of Purbeck 

marble (83). They are 

foond in the same position 

also in the rich and faeauti- 

fiil work of the west front 

of "Wells, ■which is the 

example following most 

closely on Lincoln botli in 

historical date and in 

style'. Afterwards they 

were nsed entirely 

the ontdde of pedimenis, \ 

or in Bimilar situations, 

projecting from the face 

of the work or the outer 

surface of the moulding, „ 

as in the very beaTititalc„,„k^,(^u„iombof ArehbisiMp 

tomb of Archbishop Walter ^""^ ^"^■ 

(3rey (83), in York Cathedral ; and they continued in 

use in the subsequent styles, although their form and 

character gradually change with the style. In the 

Early English they are formed of the conventional 

foliage, with the usual knobs or lobes on the surface 

of the leaf; in the Decorated they are copied flrom 

natural foliage ; in the Perpendicular they are square, 

stiff, and flat. 




t, flnt ATDhdeacoQ oC 
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Another peculiarity coneists of the Foliaqs, vhich 
differs considerably from the Iformaii : in the latter it 
. has more or lesa the appearance of being imitated from 
that of the Claaeio orders, while in this it is entirely 
original. Its essential form seems to be that of a 
trefoil leaf, but this is varied in such a number of 
wajs that the greatest variety is produced. It is ueed 
io cornices, the bosses of groining, the mouldings of 
windows aad doorways, and varions other places, but 
particularly in capitals, to which it gives a peculiar 
and distinctive charac- 
ter. The foliage of these 
capitals is technically 
called "StifiF-leaf foH- 
^e," but this alludes 
only to the stiff stem or 
stalk of the leaf, which 
rises from the ting of 
the capital; the foliage 
itself is frequently as far < 
removed from stiffness 
as any can be, as for in- 
stanoe in the capitals of 
Lincoln (84). The stiff 
stalk is, however, a ready 
mark to distinguish the 
Early English capital U. lihodId cathedml, a.S. I920. 
from tiiat of Uie BUC-N^J^Pt^,'?„=-^«^„'5<^ 

Ceeding style. ornajnant nsed bMwera thB shaft* 

"We mast bear in mind, however, that foliage is by 
no means an essential feature of the Early English 
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etyle; many of our finest bnildinga each i 

minster Abbey (85), 

hare tbeir oapitale 

formed of a plain bell 

reversed, with mould' 

iDgs ronndtbe abacus, 

like lings pat npon it, 

and round Hie neck. 

It Bnut b« acknow- 
ledged that the one of 
foliage, aa at IJiicoIn, 
does give greater licfa- 
neas of effect to the 
bnildJDg. The oTigin of 
thii foliage haa been 
much dieoneied; itieema 
moat probable that it 
waa deriTed by gradual 
choDgea from the Clas- 
sical orders, chiefly from 
the lonio volate ; and 
Sir Gilbert Scott, in fals Lectnres, has shewn that he oan traee 
it, by BDceeisiTe atepa, from Byzantium throogh the sooth 
of Prance, begiimkig with Carcaasone. Bys&ntine foliage was 
also introdnced, with other ornaments, by the Cmsadera, in 
various conntries, on their return from Syria, in the latter 
half of the twelfth century. 

Mr. Skidmore of Coventry, an Ingenious and olever worker in 
metal, has endeavoered to prove that it ia derived and copied 
from metal ornament, chiefly of gold, which was used at an 
earlier period,as is recorded at Olastonbnry, boilt by St. Dnnstan 
in 942, when the fabric waa of wood plated with gold: thia 
wooden church is mentioned again In King Cnnt'a chatter in 
10S3; and it probably existed until it waa destroyed b; flte 
near the end of the twelfth century. It la certain that no 
vestige ot early Norman masonry or stone BCDlpture has been 
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found there — ^nothing earlier than 1185, the date of the fire ; at 
which time St. Joseph's Chapel was commenced, bat hardly 
finished, and this is of the transitional style of that period. 
Early Norman masonry is in general so massive and substantial 
that it is difficult to destroy all traces of it. If it could be 
proved that the wooden church at Glastonbury, with its gold 
ornaments, and probably other similar examples of rich shrines 
of the saints, existed as late as the time of St. Hugh of Lincoln, 
it would give considerable plausibility to Mr. Skidmore's theory. 
It should be observed that those people who were particularly 
skilful in working the precious metals, as the Anglo-Saxons and 
the Spaniards, made no use of sculpture in stone at the same 
period. In Spain, the rich ornamental work in stone of the 
sixteenth century is called Pluteresque, or metallic, the forms 
of the stone-carving being evidently imitated from the orna- 
mental work in metal which was in common use at that period, 
and of which specimens are frequently met with in modem 
collections of articles of vertH, 

In pure Early English work the Abacus is cir- 
cnlar^, and consists, in the earlier examples, simply 
of two rounds, the upper one the largest, with a hollow 
between them (86); ^^ 



but in later ex- 
amples the mould- 
ings are frequently 
increased in num- 86. linooln dathedrsl, A.D. 1220. 

ber and filleted. Abacus with round and hollow monldin?. 




k The frmeral use of this feature is peculiar to England and Normandy ; 
even in the best early French work, of the Royal Domain, the abacna is 
geaerally square ; and as there can be no doubt that the round abacas is 
more consistent with pure Gothic work, the square one belonging more 
inoperly to the Classic styles, this circumstance is a strong argument in 
foToar of the greater purity of English Gothic. Generally, also, the 
xoinu>nvos are much more numprous and much richer in English work 
than in foreign work of the same period, as has been said. 
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Tee SiBEs generally consbt of two toonds, the 
lower one the largest, both frequently filleted, with 
a deep hollow between placed homontallj (S7); but in 




87. UbmIh Oathednl, 1.II. 12S0. 

. OllQW Vhlofa h 

,0 Out ntyle, and a ologUred pillu of nund ud p 



later examples this hollow is not found, its place being 
filled up with auothet round moulding. 



Tkb Pillaes are of varioua forma — round or octa- 
gonal in small and plain churches, and these not un- 
frequently alternate ; in richer work they are usually 
clustered; but the pillar most characteristic of the 
style is the cue with detached shafts (88), which are 
generally of Purbeck marble, frequently very long and 
slender, and only connected with the central shaft by 
the capital and base, with or without one or two 
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bands at interrala. Theee bands are sometimea rings 
of copper gilt, as io the choir of Worcester Cathedral, 
and were Bometimes necessary for holding tc^ether 
the Blender shafts of Purbeck marble. 




Areh, oonh tnuueiit. 



Thb Abches are frequently, but not always, acutely 
pointed, and in the more important buildings are gene- 
rally richly moulded, as in Westminster Abbey (89), 
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either with or without the tooth «omamenty as the 
arches at York Minster (77). It has been already 
observed that the form of the arch is never a safe 
guide to the date or style of a btdlding — it depended 
much more on convenience than anything else; the 
mouldings are the most safe guide : for instance, the 
arches of the nave of Westminster Abbey are of the 
same form as those of the choir and transepts, yet 
they were built by Sir Bichard Whittington ^, (better 
known by the story of his cat), in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and their mouldings belong distinctly to that 
period^ In plain parish churches the arches are fi^- 
quendy without mouldings, merely recessed and cham- 
fered; the only character being in the capitals and 
bases, or perhaps in the hood-moulds, though these also 
are sometimes wanting. 

The "Windows in the earlier examples are plain, 
lancet-shaped, and generally narrow; sometimes they 
are richly moulded within and without (90), but 
frequently have nothing but a plain chamfer outside 
and a wide splay within : by means of this splay two 
or three windows which are completely separate on 
the outside are made to form one composition within, 
and two, three, or more lancets are sometimes included 
under one hood-mould on the outside (91). When 
there are three the middle one is generally the highest, 



* Pat. 1 Hen. V., pp. 4 and 5. The Eoyal commi8^ion of Henry V. to 
Sir Richard Whittington to rebuild the nave, is printed by Mr. Lysons in 
the Appendix to "The Model Merchant of the Middle Ages," 8to., Glou- 
cester, 1860. Whittington appears to have advanced the money on the 
royal bonds, -which he is said to have afterwards bomt, as a proof of his 
crreat wealth and generosity. 
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00. Folsbmit, Sonbanti. e. im. 

Staawlng On triple ImioM *llli ibsfti, ud ths mnhM rishlr monlded. 

OF there is & trefoil or qaatrefoil above : the spaces 
between these becoming afterwaidfl pierced, led to the 
introduction of traceiy. 
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Square-beaded windova are not at all oncoiniiion 
in this style, more es- 
pecially in osfltles and i.ijjjj;^ -'^^ZjEatfC,..^ lift 
houBBB ; but they fre- Jl^P^ -^^f^^^^—ljl' 
qnently occur also in 
chnrehea, aa in the chan- 
cel of the Bmall church 
of Cowley, near Oxford. 
Sometimes, when the 
central openingie sqnare- 
headed, there is on arch 
or a dripstone in the 
form of an arch over it, 
with the space or tym- 
pannm filled np with 
ornament, as at Bing- 
Btcad, Kurthants {92). 
But thia arch over the 
square head ia frequent- 
ly wanting, and these 
simple square • headed 
windows of the thir- n 
teenth century, which 
are very common, especially in castles, are often mis- 
taken for Perpendicular work of the fifteenth. 

The origin of tracery may be carried back even to 
the Norman period; from the time that two lighta 
were combined nnder one arch, a space was left be- 
tween the heads of the lights and the arch, which was 
an eyesore that the architect tried to get rid of in the 
best way that be could. Thus at Sntton Courtney, in 




91, Wsnalitfton, Hortlitiiipta&ililn, 



omem or nticssr. 
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Berkahire (38), in a window of the tower, which is 
late Norman work, the 
mouldii^s of the sub- 
arches are continued 
and carried across each 
other on the flat Bur- 
pee in the head of the 
window: if the spaces 
between these mould- 
ings were pierced, we 
should have tracery. 
At 8t, Maurice's 
Cbnrch York m the 
west front, IB a Bor 
man window of two 
lights of the usual 
fotm with a small 
roQDd opening through 

the bead, under the 

dripstone which sup 

plies the place of the 

connecting arch over 

them (39) Inthetn 

forium arcade of the 

ehoir of Peterboroogh 

Cathedral, a.d, II45, one of the compartments has 

plate-traceiy of the game kind. In the tower of St. 

Oiles's, Oxford, is a tranBitional TTormaa window of 

two lights, with a small lancet-shaped opening in the 

head, under the enclosing arch. 
In the Early English style we have, in the later 

ciamplea, tracery in the beads of the windows, but it 
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is almost iiiTambly in tiie foim of circles, either plain 
or foliated (93), and is 
conntructed in a different 
manner trom genuine De- 
corated tracery. At first 
the windows have merely 
opeuingB pierced through — i 
the solid masonry of the - ~- 
head ", the solid portions ~- 
thus left gradually be- 
coming smaller and the 
openings larger, until the 
solid parts are reduced 
to nearly the same thick- 
ness aa the mullions ; 
but they are not moulded, 
and do not form con- 
tinuations of the mullions 
until we arrive atre;^! 
Decorated tracery. ^ 

At Linchmere, Sussex. 

a two-light Early Englian CBrsoicruiicomiaieiilcalledimwk, 

windowof very early cha- 
racter has a large circular opening in the bead, out 
through the plain stone without any mouldings; at the 
Deanery, Lincoln, is a window of the same form, but 
well moulded, and having capitals to the shafts and to 
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irlier kind. These unM u 
M thej an now Eenenllr ulDpled. 
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themullionB*. At 'Woodstock, Oxfordshire a window 
on the south side 
\6 of the same 
form, vith a qua 
trefoil introduced 
m the circle, and 
the heads of the 
lover lights tre 
foiled. AtMoreton 
Pinckney, Horth 
amptonsh ire 
again, is the same 
i'Tta, but mould 
ed, and the sohd 
lurtace reduced 
so as to form ac 
tual tracery. At 
Solihull, "War 
wiekshire, is the 
Mme form en 
riohed with 
iDouldiuga and 
cusps (94); at m^eaou-p.. 

Aelon-le- Walls the some form, with the opening 
larger: at Middleton Cheney, Ozfordahire, the same 
form; but the solid masonry is so much reduced as to 
form mere muilious, and this is actual tracery, though 
without cusps. 
At Olapthom, Northamptonahire, and at Ashfordby, 
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Leicestershire', the opeiiu^ is of the form called the 
" vmea pueU" (90). At Uelton Mowbrayu the eama 




M. Slspthint. 



fonn oaspated. At Greetvell, near Lincolo, th«re is 
a lozenge in the head, quite plain. At 'Wimburne 
Ifinsier, Dorsetshire (96), is a remarkable window of 
three laneet-lights, with a quatrefoil opening over each 
light, enclosed under the dripstones, which are carried 
over each light sepantttly, though the moulding is 
conlinued from one to the other. At Cotterstock, 
Northamptonshire, is a two-light lancet window with 
a pierced qaatrefoil in the head, enriched with ele- 
gant cusps. 

In the King's HaU at Winchester (97) the windows 
are each of two lights, with an ojien quatrefoil in &e 
head; and there are sank panels on each aide of the 
windows, to fill up the blank space between them and 
the buttresses. The Hall of the Bishop^s Palace at 
Weils (98), built by Bishop Jocelyne between 1225 and 
1239, also has windows with foliated circles in the 



• For UicM Ihnc eiamilla I u) IndtMed to Mr. Tnnniis'e -nmt m lU 
"Orlfin iDd DsTelopment of Wlndas Tnuery <d Es^lind," Std., Oxtnri, 
lUl, wfalsh UDUiui Mm* hundred! of ciunplu unnied wyttauMeHtj. 
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heads of qiute as advanced a character. In the tron. 
sept of Salisbury Cathedral, bnilt betveea 1220 and 




Milf lUfe of plile-tncer;. 



I!50, is B good example of a windoT of four lancet- 
li^ta, with dripstone monldinga connecting them into 
one window of two divisions, each of two lights, with 
an open quatrefoU in the bead, and a larger foliated 
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VI. Oastle flail, VlnohutBr, biUt I.D. 1E2S— tSSS'. 
The window (inHrted aboat 1260) hu plite-tncfir, anulMIng of i qni- 
treroil in tbe bead, md Um two UgbU hsTS tnfoil iindi and truuonu. 



' Sir Edmtd Smfrie hai (hewn ft-um the iocounto published in lb« Wln- 
obutsr Tolumca oT Ibe Arshsologlcal Institute, Sto., ISU, that tbia ball 
wai built betwna 1212 sad 12as, but the original wlndowa were laooett 

main in tbe wall. Tbe windom of two liglil* vllh an open qustrefott In 
tbe b«d, are part of an alleratian half a centnry later. The titt penon 
to 0»U mr ItleoUon to lUi waa m^ lamented friend, M.FebiVeineitb, 
author of tbe emellenl biscorj' of S. Front de Fcrlgueni, and tbe other 
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opening in the general Kead above : it iB onljr ne- 
cessary to reduce ttie quantity of solid magonry t« 



--T ^V^ F^!^^= 




make this a good geometncal window 'Windows of 
two lights, witli a pierced qnatrefoil in the head, are 



BDppoud the etrenlar wine 



mil window alio 
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in fact, abondant in good Eariy English work of the 
second periods. The tiifoiium arcade in the choir and 
transept of WestminBter Abb^ (76), built between 
1245 and 1260, is a verj rich example, with a doable 
pkne of ornament ; the sub-arches are trefoiled, and in 
the head there are foliated circles with ornamented 
cusps ; the whole of Uie Burfaoe is enriched with diaper. 
The presbytery at Lin- 
coln, built between 
1256 and 1282, is one 
of the richest examples 
of the Early English 
style in its latest form, 
approaching very closely 
to the Decorated The 
chapter house at 'West- 
minster, which was 
buildmg in 1245, and 
the chapter house and 
cloisters at Salisbury, 
built between 1250 and 
1260, are of similar 
style, though not so 
nch 

At Stone Church, 
Kent (99), is a win - 

dow of two trefoil 

headed openings with 

a quatrefoil in the head; these are moulded, and 




It natnnllj be dlTldld into tl 
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getting nearer to har traceiy. This vindow aleo 
shews what is called a double plane of ornament, the 
inner plane being mnch lighter and more enriched Uian 
the outer one. A very eimilai window ocoura in the 
north aisle of St. Oiles' Church, Oxford, which is at* 




100 But WlniloT AftniuU Sorthsmptomlifn o- 1^0 

TUt wiBdinr >tw«( usliul bar traaerj but irltbout oiuM excepting to 

the iDwti Ughta, vbSoh *ra trefoil luaded 

tribnted to St. Hngh of Lincoln, who instituted a vicar 
to it in tbe year 1200, bat it is probubljr later than 
that time. 

At Strixton, ITortbamptonshire, is a triple lancet- 
Tindow at the east end, with a quatrefoil opening, and 
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also three sank quatrefuil panela in Hie gable (1180 
Tbeee snnlc panels are not uacommon in Early £ng> 
lish vork, and it is only neceaaary to draw them a 
little more closely together t« enclose them under one 
arch, and pierce them to fonn good tracery. This is 
done in the next elaes, as at Bannds, Northampton- 
shire (100), and Ac- 
ton Bnmell, Shrop- 
shire ; here we have 
windows of three 
lights, of fooT lights, 
and of six tights, 
with plain circles 
in the head, richly 
monlded. Hany 
windows of this class 
originally had cuBps, 
which have been cut 
out, and this is said 
to have been the 
case at Kauuds : the 
early cusps were so 
constructed that 
they might be re- 
moved without leav 

mg «.r di.ti.ot ,0LWUW»<.-l..r 
marRs, aud their isw) 

absence would not „a A* >p«Ddr«l< piereed, fwmlnB wta>e 
be noticed if they "epopnlulyoalledUieeTMofUiBirlndo*. 

wfie not kaowu to have been there; this is not the 

case in real Decorated tracery, — but this class belongs 

''er a later period than ve have yet arrived at. 
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There are good specimens of the sunk panels before 
mentioned at Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, and the 
vert window of Bannds ; both these are rich speci- 
mens, and only require the panels to be pierced to 
fonn good and elegant tracery. 

AnoUier class of windows in which the same gradual 
approach to tracery may be noticed, consists of three 
or more lancet-lights under one arch, the points of the 
snb-arches touching the enclosing arch ; the spandrels 
at first solid, as at ^^ 

Oundle, Norihamp- 
tonahire, afterwards 
pierced as at Irtli- 
lingborough (101) : 
ifae subsequent ad- 
dition of cusps makes 
thia form into a pure 
Decorated window. 
In some instances 
the side-lights are 

lowerthan the centre 

lights.and have open- 
ings oTer them, as at 

Tewkesbury, Glou- , 

c«stersbire. 
Another class has^ 

the nmllions carried t 

en through the head 

of the window and 103. St-Mari-le-Wigfort, Lincoln, 0. 1260. 

M tne wrnaow, ana g^^,^^ j^ ^ouio,^ cm^g in the h«d. 

intersecting each 

other: there are examples of thia form in Early English 

work, late in the style, as at St. Mary-le-Wigford, 
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Lincoln (102), and it continued to be need throughout 
the Decorated period ; an imitation of it is very com- 
mon in comparatiTely modem work. When the spaces 
are foliated, as at Dorchester (lOS), it forma a good 
Beoorated window: there is a onrions early example 




103 iwnhutei OitbtdtUn, 13TS 
of this form in which the mtersecting arches are 
stniok from the same centres as the window bead, and 
with trefoils introduced in the openings, at Sushden, 
Korthamptonshire 

Circular windows also afford a fine eenes of the gra- 



psoeuBS or tdidow tuobkt. 




Pot«rbonmsh Catliedi&l. A.B. 1310. 



This is a TOry beantifal examplo of rich Early English work of 
the 1>eBt period, about the middle of the thirteenth centary, a liUle 
more adyanced than the one from Beverley. Sach very rich examples 
as these are not common : the scniptare oi the foliage ornament ii 
besnljfully ezecDted. Althongh anch eignisite ezamples cannot be 
expected to be (onnd very often; yet af Ihe tame period we tcaqaaatly 
And attempts at it, even in comparatively poor pariah charchea 
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dnal approach to tracery ; there are many fine Norman 

Bpecimens filled vith a sort of wheel pattern, as at 

tJarfreeton in Kent. At St. James's Church, Brietol, is 

t good example of a somewhat different kind, still 

mora lesembling tracery. The beautiful Early English 

ciicnlar window at Peterborough is almost of the same 

general pattern as tlie Norman one at Bar&eston. The 

glorious window in the 

norih transept of lin- 

ooh. ft 1220 (74), is 

oC somewhat later cha- - 

TBcter, and though not 

strictly corresponding - 

with the definition of ' 

ttmxTj, ean hardly he 

flistinguished from it'. 

Ilie natural guccessoia 

to these are the splendid 

Decotatfid circular win- ^W- BwtIw MIubw. a law- 

< ,._., , Tbh ibemi ruhfr ununial farm of Hln- 

Oows (104), commonly dpv.miiiUieiibiuidwiaMolUutaoih- 

tsUed marigold-win- 

iovs, and Catherine-whe*;l windows, and rose-win- 

Sows, which are the glory of so many of the foreign 

cathedrals, and of which we have many hue examples 

■thome, as iu "Westminster Abbey, the south transept 

of Liacoln, Boyntoa in Wiltshire, Cheltenham, &e. 

■The series of small windows in gables aiud in clere- 

ttories must not be overlooked; they are sometimes 

foliated cirdes, of which a good example ocouib at 
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Hargrave, Northamptonshire, with the points of the 
cusps formed into a round 
moulding, or bowtell 
(106) ; BometimeB trefoils 
or spherical triangles, 
which we have a very 
rich example in the south 
transept of Westminater 
Abbey, where the sphe- 
rical triangle is made to 
inclose a foliated circle 
(106) : the same gradual 1«. HarjmTO, F^^hamptoiuhiifc 

progress towards regular a qnBtnRnl opeDiDf encloKd Ib h eir- 
, ° , °. , culsr winEl, the potnl* of the oiupi 

tracery may be noticed omiawnud 
in these as in the other classes. 




Cusps form so 
important a part 
of tracery, that it 
is almust necessary 
to point out thiir 




riety also. They 
may be found oo- 
oasionally, though 
rarely, in Norman 
work. In the 
Early English pe- 
riod they are abun- 
dant, and frequently ornamented with sculpture, or 
foliage, or heads : but they are attached to the lower 
surface or soffit of the mullion, or tracery bar (107), 
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I md do not seem to grow out of it, and form part of it, 

, in the same manner as they do 
in Decorated work. 

"We hare thus endeavoured 
to point out some of the prin- 
cipal ways by which tracery 
tras Birived at, and to shew 
that the pn^nresB was bo gra- .1 
dual, Btep by step, without any Ij i 
hiatna, that there is no ne- 
cessity to h>ok abroad for any lOT. Ciup. 

apecimens to fill up gaps in B*™"i». N'^t™P'™"i>'^ 
tbe aeries. The some steps seem to have been taken 
simsltaneonsly in foreign countries, or we may hare 
copied particular forms, but there, is no evidence that 
we borrowed the whole system from them. The usual 
test of the importation of a new style is a decided 
leap from one style to another, and this was clearly 
Dot the case vith the introduction of tracery into 
England. -^ 

The oiigin of tiraoery has been mnob disooEsed, imd it ia com- 
■aonlr amerMd that the French and the GermaiiB had con- 
sidenblf the start ot England in this partioular and important 
pirt of Oothio architecture, it not in the whole style. This is, 
hoTever, by no means a settled point, bnt one fairly open to 
further investigation. It has been already observed, in speak- 
ins "! the change from the Bomanesque styles to the earliest 
&>tluc, that its pcogresB was very nearly simnltoneaus in Eng- 
Itnd and in the northern parts of Borope. It is difficult to 
obtain accnrate dates of the precise parts of any building even 
in En^oad, and atill more difficolt in foreign conntries; win- 
dows are often inserted, and the tracery of windows is not nn- 
freqnentlj of a different age from the arch and jambs ; it there- 
fan nqnirea more careful investigation than we have yet had 
ipplied to this subject before it can be decided satisfactorily. 
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A kind of tracery is howoTer used in the Romanesque style in 
the Bhine chnrches of Germany, apparently before it was used 
either in France or England. 

Like all other parts of Gothic architecture, tracery appears to 
have grown gradually and naturally from the necessity of sup- 
plying a want that was felt. 

The Ciiapter-house at Westminster, as has been mentioned, 
has windows with foliated circles in the head of actual bar- 
tracery ; and the date of these windows has been ascertained, 
by the building accounts preserved in the Public Record-office, 
to be about 1245. This is the same date as the celebrated Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris, which is commonly cited as the earliest ex- 
ample of actual tracery, considered as the climax of perfect 
Gothic. The windows in the apse of the Cathedral of Rheims 
are of the same character, and are usually supposed to be con- 
siderably earlier ; but Wilars de Honecort, an architect of Pi- 
cardy, who was living at the same time that Rheims was build- 
ing, has left us a sketch of this apse as it was intended to be by 
his friend the original architect of that magnificent church, and 
it is evident that those windows containing tracery are an 
alteration of the original plan, and consequently of rather later 
date, which brings them to the same period with the other ex- 
amples ■. The monks entered the choir of Rheims in 1241. 

The progress in the two countries was so nearly simultaneous 
that it is often difficult to say which had the priority ; but in 
the question of tracery the priority is generally given to France, 
and in lancet windows and light clustered pillars to the English. 
In general, the actual date has much more to do with the style 
than the particular country or province ; although both these 
A have an influence, it is altogether subordinate to the date. 

When the style of any building is very much in advance of 
other buildings of the period to which it is assigned, we may 
generally conclude that the date is wrong, or that the church 
has been silently rebuilt at a subsequent period, as is the case 
in hundreds of instances. The date of foundation only proves 
that there can be nothing earlier than that date, but is no proof 
that the building has not been entirely reconstructed at a sub- 



■ See the Sketeh-Book of WUara de Honecort, edited by ProfeBsor WiUiif 
4to», 18G0, pi. lix., p. 209. 
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sequent period, or that it was completed immediately after the 
foondatioii. Amiens Cathedral, began in 1220, was not com- 
pleted nntil 1288. The church of St. Francis at Assissi, in Italy, 
fonnded in 1228, has tracery in the windows, and this has been 
considered by some persons as the earliest example; but on 
examination of the building it is evident that the side-chapels 
of the lower church are additions, probably of the following 
century, and that the windows of the upper church were in- 
serted at the same time as these lower chapels were built. Fart 
o! the original triforiom gallery remains, both at the east and 
west ends, and is cut through by the present windows. The 
beautiful paintings with which the walls and the jambs of the 
windows are covered are evidently original, and are in the style 
of the fourteenth century. The small church of St. Clara, in 
the same town, was built by the same architect after the large 
chorch was completed, and has not been altered : it has single 
lancet windows. 

Cologne Cathedral is also cited as an early example of geome- 
trical tracery ; but although the foundations were laid in 1248, 
it was not consecrated until 1827, and the tracery of the win- 
dows is likely to have been one of the latest parts of the work : 
the style of this church is evidently French, and there is no 
FTobability that either Italy or Germany had any priority of 
style. The real question is between the Boyal Domain of 
France and England, including the English provinces: well- 
informed German antiquaries who have studied this interesting 
qnestion, give the priority of style to Faris and St. Denis ; a com- 
parison of authenticated dates makes this rather doubtful, or at 
least shews that if Suger, at St. Denis, was the inventor, as is 
ttid, of the principles which led to the Gothic style, his example 
vu very speedily followed, and not at all confined to the Boyal 
Domain. 

It would not be difficult to form a series of French examples 
nmilar to the English series we have given above, shewing the 
origin and gradual progress of tracery without any hiatus in 
that country also. The steps would be somewhat different, and 
the foims arrived at not precisely the same, for there is almost 
always a difference between French tracery and English tracery, 
and there is no reason to suppose that one country copied the 
other exactly. A simultaneous progress was going on in both 
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coantries, and though it is probable that the English architects 
took many ideas from the French, it is evident that they 
adapted them and moulded them to snit their own style, and 
did not cradely copy portions of French buildings and stick 
them on to English ones. The styles of the two countries were 
distinct at all periods, and the English had developed a style of 
their own ; and although they made free use of any new inven- 
tions or discoveries on the Continent, they grafted them on to 
their own work, so that they appeared to grow naturally out of 
it. Whether the same gradual, uninterrupted progress can be 
traced in any other country besides France and England, is 
a question which has not yet been sufficiently investigated for 
a decisive answer to be given to it. 

It is certain that there is a much greater variety of tracery 
in England than in any foreign country. In France the same 
patterns are constantly repeated, and those patterns would, in 
England, belong to an earlier period. These patterns, chiefly 
trefoils and quatrefoils, continued in use in France for a century 
later than in England, in the style which corresponds to oar 
Decorated, and then they run off into the other extreme, and to 
the wild flowing, flame-like lines of the Flamboyant style, which 
corresponds to our Perpendicular in date, and is chiefly of the 
sixteenth century. In Germany and Belgium there is more 
doubt on this point ; some of their tracery seems very early, per- 
haps earlier than ours ; this subject has never been thoroughly 
worked out. It is singular that the best modem architects 
generally fail in the attempt to produce good Gothic tracery, 
while in all other respects they have succeeded in thoroughly 
good imitation of the old work, and even rival it in design. 

The Doobwats are generally pointed or trefoiled, 
but sometimes round-headed, and in small doorways 
frequently flat-headed, with the angles corbelled in 
the form called the square-headed trefoil, or the 
shouldered arch. 

This form of opening is frequently called the Car- 
narvon arch, from its being so generally used in that 
castle ; but it is often of earlier date, though it also 
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] in use for a long period. The rather happ^ 
name of the ' shouldered arch ' was given to it ; strictly 
speaking, it ia not an arch at all, and the shouldered 
lintel, or the corbelled lintel, would perhaps be more 
ootrect 




LatUn HimtlnKlonihIn, c VXO, 



The round-arched dooorways may readily be distin- 
gtushed by their mouldings ; they are commonly early 
in the style, but by no means always so: segmental 
arches also occur, though rarely. The lai^r doorways 
are generally deeply recessed and richly moulded, and 
in the best examples botii the arches and jamba are 
enriched with the tooth -ornament and foliage; the 
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jambs have likewise ihafts with iculptiiied capibda. 
They are sometimea doable. 
The west doorway of St. Cross Church, near Win- 




100. at Otou, Eunpdilra, d. ISW. 



Doorm;, ahewliig in obtnH 
mlnited bj «rbeli ot foliii 
ushs tnToUed, with ■ quil 



lob rlobly monldtd, willl ■ dripttooe t 
B, ud with the to 
etbil Is the hud. 



Chester (109), is double, with two trefoil- headed open- 
ings onder one obtuse arch, and a pierced quatrefoil in 
the head, bearing considerable resemblance to the win- 
dows of the King's Hall, Winchester (97), and is pro- 
bably of the same date. 
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The Forcbss are frequently shallow, but there are 
many fine porches of the usual projection ; these have 
sometimes very lofty gables, as at Barnack, North* 
unptonehire (HO), The outer doorwaya are often 




Itortlumptanibin, o. 1S50 



modi enriched with mouldings end shafts of great 
depth, and the vails are ornamented on the inside 
*ith arcades and tncery. 



14? XAsir syoLiBH vaults. 

Tbk VAtTLxa are distingnished from the Nonnan by 
their greater boldness, and from succeeding styles 
by their greater simplicity, as at Salisbury (111). 




111. BaUBliwOatlisilnl,<i.lS40. 
EBt\j Englith Tiult, gTDlned, with moutdell ribg on the groini onlT- 



In the earlier examples there are ribs on the angles 
of the groiua only ; at a later period the vaulting 
becomes more complicated, as at "Westntinster. There 
ia a longitudinal rib, and a eross rib along the ridge 
of the cross vaults, and freq,uently also an intenne- 
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diate rib on the surface of the rault. The bossea 
(112) are rare at first 
more abundant after 
tiaidii they are gene 
rally well worked an 1 
enriched with foliage 
Early English vaults 
are Bometimea of wood 
only, as in York Min 
ster, and at Wanning 
toD, Northampton 
shire, and the. clots' 
ters at Lincoln. A 
vault IB, in fact, a ceiling, having always an outer 
roof over it ; and there is no necessity for its 
being of stone, although it is obviously better 
that it shoald usually be so, as a security against 
fire, which was the chief motive for the intro- 
duction of stone vaults. The rather incorrect use 
of the word 'roof by Mr.Rickman, as applied to 
Tanlte, has led to some confusion of ideas on this 
subject. 

Tee BtmBEssBs, instead of being, as in the last 
style, mere strips of masonry slightly projeetiog from 
the wall, have now a very bold projection, and gene- 
rally diminish upwards by stages, terminating either 
in a pedimental head, or gable, or in a plain sloping 
Bet-off, as at Beanlieu, Hampshire (113). The angles 
are frequently broadly chamfered, and sometimes orna- 
mented with shafts, either solid ot detached. 

The pinnacles terminating the buttresses are at 
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I sqaarsi as at Bishop's Cleere, Oloa* 

cestershiTe (64), 

which IB of trau- 

eitional Norman 

character; they are 

not very numerous 

in the Early Eng- 
lish style, and oftea 

consist merely of 

an octagonal shaft 

with a pyramidal 

capping ; after- 
wards, particnlarly 

in large buildings, 

they are cither 

rotmd or oct^onal, 
1^ with shafts at the 

s angles, sometimes y. 

1. Himpaiiin. supporting smalt \ \ v^^^ 

arches, and termi- }x\. Petsrbonio^ 
Dating in a plain conical capping end-°""'*'^^°'** 
ing in a bunch of foliage or other ornament as a finial, 
as at FeterboTOQgh (114). 

The Fltiko Bdttrxss now becomes a prominent 
feature in large buildings. It is often found in Kor- 
man work, but concealed under the roof of the tri- 
forinm, as at Durham, Winchester, and many other 
fine Norman buildings; but in this style it is canied 
up higher, and is altogether external, spanning over 
the roof of the aisle, and carrying the weight and 
consequent thrust of the vault over the central space 
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obliqnely down to the external buttresseE, and so to 
the gronnd, aa at Hartlepool, Durham {MS). There 
ia a very fine example of a com- 
pound fifing buttreEB at "West- 
minster Abbey, which supports 
the vaults of the choir, the tri- 
forium, and the aisles, and car- 
ries the thrust of the whole 
over the cloister to the ground. 
But they did not become com- 
mon until after this period. , 
There ia a marked difference 
between the flying buttressea 
of Engliah buildings and thoae 
of French work of the same 
time ; the English are far more 
elegant ; large French build- 
ings often appear as if they 
were surrounded by a acaffold- 
ing of stone. 




lis Hortlepoo Siuliuil 

- '.ESO 

FlyinE bntCrnt thenhortpln 



Tas CosBBL - Tables some- 
times conmst, aa in the earlier 
period, merely of blocks sup- 
porting a straight, projecting "'"'""'"'"'^ *"»"'«■ 
course of stone which carries the front of the parapet 
(116); hut more commonly, especially as the style 
advanced, small trefoil arches are introduced between 
the corbels, and these become more enriohed and less 
bold, as at Notley Abbey, Bucks (117), until, in the 
sncoeeding style, this feature is altogether mei^^ in 
the cornice mouldings. 
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The Fbobtb of Early English bnildinga before the 
iDtrodaction of trticery, and coiiBequently before the 



116. Sentln HIdbMt, «■ 1330. 



T)ie cortxla hire Oi' 
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Treloiled corbel UUe 

use of large winuows, have a very peculiar appearance, 
very different from those of the preceding or auceeeding 
styles. In Btnall churches a common arrangement Sb to 
have eiiher three lancet windows, or two with a bnt- 
tresB between them ; but in both cases there is fre- 
quently over them a quatrefoil or small circular window 
foliated, or sunk panels of the same form, but not 
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pierced as windowe. In large buildings there are £%• 
quently two or three tiers of lancet windows, and 
a rich circular window in the gable abora. Uany 




118 StrlitDn. HorOiBinlitonBliIra, 0. 1S30 



pucli ^mtr«M«d 
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small parish churches of this style have east or west 
fronts deserving attention; in the east front there is 
most frequently a triplet of lancet lights, and the same 
arrangement is usual in the fronts of the north and 
south transepts, and at the west end also, when there 
is no tower. Sometimes the lancets are smaU^ and 
have a small window over them in the gable, as at 
Strixton, Northamptonshire (118), which also has the 
sunk panels, and is a valuable specimen of plain 
Early English work throughout. In later examples 
the window is usually of three or more lights, sepa- 
rated only by mullions, with circles in the head, either 
with or without foliation, as at Kaunds, Northamp- 
tonshire, and Acton Bumell, Shropshire. The west 
front of Nun Monkton Church, Yorkshire, affords a 
very singular example of the combination of a small 
tower with the west gable, over a fine triplet. The 
west front of Durston Church, Northamptonshire, is 
a good plain example with a triplet. 

The East End is almost invariably square in Early 
English work, although we have a few examples of 
the apsidal termination, generally a half-octagon, or 
half-hexagon, as in "Westminster Abbey, and several 
other large churches. In the small parish churches 
this form is very rare : an example occurs at Tidmarsh, 
near Pangboume, Berks, an elegant little structure, 
the roof of which has been carefully restored. On the 
Continent the apsidal form is almost universal at this 
period; but this is only one of many variations be- 
tween English and foreign Gothic. 



SASLT EUGLISH TOWERS. 



ISS 



Bart.t Enqlish Towebs ai:« in general more lofty 
Ibaa the Norman, and are readily distinguished by 
their buttresBea, which have a, greater projection. In 
the earlier examples an arcade ia frequently carried 
nrand the npper story, eome of the arches of which 
»re pierced for windows : but in later huildings the 
windows are more often double, and are frequently 
very fine compositions. The tower generally termi- 




119 KlngfMad omiiili Borthanto.. ». IMO. 

e with the iqtiiDche* Tlilble conDecUni tlie Mielei 
with (he iMt^ninml iplre. ud thrn tlen of girire- 
vmanldiiig of the orlguul roof ll tUllIe tMwe 
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nates in a Spire, which in some districts, especially in 
Northampton shire, does not rise from within a parapet, 
but is of the form usually called a broach spire (119), 
of which there are several varieties. In other dis- 
tricts the towers are terminated by original parapets; 
these probably had wooden spires rising within the 
parapet, which occasionally but rarely remain, and 
are a good feature, as at Ilton, Somerset. Pinnacles 
are sometimes inserted at the angles, and produce 
a very good effect. 

The general appearance of Early English, buildings 
is magnificent and rich, rather from the number of 
parts than from the details. In those buildings where 
very long windows are used there is a grandeur arising 
from the height of the divisions; in the smaller 
buildings there is much simplicity of appearance, but 
the work all appears well designed and carefully 
executed. 



Houses and castles of the Early English style are quite as 
rare as those of the Norman, or perhaps more so. By far the 
finest example is the Bishop's Palace at Wells, built by Bishop 
Jocelyne, 1205—1242. The lower story, or ground-floor, of tins 
is vaulted, and was used chiefly for cellars and store-rooms, 
the dwelling apartments being on the first floor, as was the 
usual custom of the period. The windows in the ground floor 
are single lancets ; those in the upper floor are very fine, of two 
lights, trefoiled, with a quatrefoil in the head, and marble shafts 
in the jambs. The King's Hall at Winchester has been already 
mentioned; it is of about the same period, 1222 — 1285. The 
remains of Somerton Castle, Lincolnshire, belong also to the 
earlier division of this style: the only parts perfect are the 
round towers at the comers, in one of which is a vaulted cham- 
ber with a central pillar, like a small chapter-house. Of Windsor 
Castle of the time of Henry m. we have part of the cortain- 
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wall mi two romid towers, in one of wMch ia a vaulted cham- 
ber, piobabi; the prison. There u-e Bitnilnr chambers in some 
oi tha ronnd comer towers or bastiona in the Towar of London, 
and a remarliably perfect one, alao a, prison chamber, in Iiin- 
coln Castle, called Cobbe'B Hall, also of the time of Henry m. 
There are some small remains of the manor-hoose of Cogges, 
Oxfordshire, inclnding two good windows of abont this period, 
pnri>ably boilt by Walter Ore;, Archbishop of York, who gaTB 
(he manor to his nephew, Orey of Botker&eld. 







The remaJna of the manor-honae at Cottesford, Oxtordshire, 
ud of a small honae at Sutton Courtney, Berkshire, are a little 
Miliei than Cogges. Those of the parsonage-hoDse at West 
Turing and the manor-hoose at Crowhnrst, Sussex, and the 
uebdeaeon's house at Peterborough, appear to belong also to 
the £Lr«t half of the thirteenth century, pi the later diTision of 
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thifl style, or the latter half of the thirteenth century, but before 
the Edwardian castles, we have some fine and interesting ex- 
amples. Aydon Hall or Castle, Northumberland, is rather a for- 
tified manor-house than a castle. Stoke Say Castle, in Shrop- 
shire, is another of the same kind, and with the hall perfect. 
Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, is another very interesting and 
perfect example, and the more remarkable as being of brick, 
and the bricks of the form and size now used, not large and flat 
like the Koman bricks or tiles which continued to be used in 
the twelfth century. Woodcroft Castle, Northamptonshire, is 
a very remarkable and foreign-looking building of this period. 
There are remains of houses qf this style at Acton Bumell, 
Shropshire; (Jodmersham, Kent; Longthorp, Northampton- 
shire; Chamey, Berkshire ; West Dean,'Sussex; and Oakham, 
Eutland, called Flore's House. There are also considerable 
remains of monastic buildings of. this, style. 

The most celebrated and best examples of the Early English 
style have already been referred to in describing the different 
parts, beginning with Canterbury, a.d. 1284, when the style was 
not quite fuUy developed. The next historical example to this 
is the choir and transepts of the small parish Church of Clee,in 
Lincolnshire, at the mouth of the Humber, which is important, 
because there is a contemporary inscription stating that it was 
dedicated in 1192 by Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, (St. Hugh of 
Q-renoble). This inscription could apply only to those parts 
of the church of Clee which are earlier in style, but only a little 
earlier, than St. Hugh's choir. The original parts of Lincoln 
are the earliest, and still one of the best, examples ; and it has 
been mentioned that care must be taken to distinguish the 
parts that are really of the time of St. Hugh of Grenoble, that 
is, before the year 1200, from the later parts, though there is 
little difference in style ; this is important historically in the 
controversy with France, as to which country had the priority. 
Nearly simultaneous with St. Hugh's choir we have the work 
of the time of Bishop Godfrey de Lucy at Winchester, con- 
sisting of the Presbytery and Lady-chapel^ a part of the great 
Abbey Church of St. Alban's, consisting of the western doorway, 
and part of the porch, and the western end of the nave. The 
Galilee porch at Ely, the work of Bishop Eustace, 1198— laOO, 
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aauditi, Oheetw, Soalli Alal« of ChoU, I.D. ISM. 

1 good eiampls of the vaulting of the Early English a^le, 
a best period, just before the change into (he Decorated. 
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bean a strikiiig resemblance to Lincoln; there is also a parish 
chnrch at Ely of the same character. A considerable part of 
Worcester Cathedral was bnilt between 1208 and 1218, oon- 
sisting of the choir and presbytery with the aisles, which are 
fine Early English work, and, thoagh mnch restored from the 
bad quality of the stone, the restoration has been carefully 
executed. The choir and transepts of Fountains Abbey, York- 
Bhize, were built between 1206 and 1212 by Abbot John of 
York. The choir and transepts of Bochester Cathedral, built 
by the sacristan William de Hoo, is another fine and elegant 
example, with some peculiarities. Salisbury Cathedral is usually 
referred to as ths type par eminence of the style, because the 
later additions have been destroyed, so as to leave only, as 
we haye it, a more perfect whole, all of this style, and it belongs 
to the period when the style was fully established, that is, from 
1220 to 1260. The choir and transepts of Westminster Abbey 
(commenced in 1245, and suspended also about 1261) are another 
idmirable example of the Early English style, with a slight 
admixture of the Early French in the buttresses, which partake 
of the scaffolding character of the French buttresses. The west 
front of Wells Cathedral is the richest example of the kind any- 
where ; it is entirely covered with successive bands of sculpture, 
and the niches or canopies are worked with all the character- 
istic details of the style. It is also an early example, the work of 
Bishop Jocelyne, a.d. 1213—1229. The work was considered by 
Professor Cockerell as superior to any similar work on the Con- 
tinent; he was well acquainted with Italy, which has nothing 
to compare with it of the same period. The French work in the 
porches, both at Amiens and Bheims, is later. 
The cruciform plan, which had been introduced in the Norman 
period, was continued in the Early English, in which were fre- 
<IQently added chapels for altars on the east side of the transept, 
u in Lincoln, and at the east end of the choir in the nine altars 
It I>arham, 1242—1290. Ashbum Chnrch, Derbyshire, which 
is dated a.d. 1241 by an inscription in brass let into one of the 
coluans, is a fine parish church of this style. Parish churches 
of this style and of this period are very common in some parts 
of the country, as in Kent, Northamptonshire, and Yorkshire ; 
bnt it is not easy to ascertain their dates exactly, excepting by 
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the principle of compariBon with the CdthednlB and great mo. 
Dwtio chnrchei, which are always dated historically. The doiUl 
Iranaept of Tork UinetcT is a well-huown example, and Bkeltou 
Church is a amall parish ohucch built by the same penoii. 
The presbytery of Ely Cathedral, built by Bishop Hugli 
Nortbwold, 123S— lilsa, is another very marked and rich 
eiamplo, also the choir of the Temple Chnxch in IiondDs, 
ooniecrated in 1240. 




CHAPTEE V. 

The Deoorated Style. 
Edwabd I., n., AND m. A.D. 1272—1877. 

npHE change from the Early English to the Decorated style 
was so very gradual, that it is impossible to draw any line 
where one style ceases and the other begins. Some persons, 
indeed, deny that it is a distinct style at all ; but whatever may 
be the case as a matter of abstract theory, or on philosophical 
principles, all are agrei^d that as a ^ni^er of practical conve- 
nience the distinction^, is nseful and necessary. It has its own 
very characteristic features; the windows, doorways, buttresses, 
mouldings, and Bculp0a;*^^are all different from those of either 
the preceding or the following style. . On the other hand, some 
hare proposed to divide this style into two — ^the geometrical 
style, and the flowing style; but here the distinction is not 
sufficiently broad to constitute two distinct styles, although, 
as sab-divisions of the same style, these terms were used by 
Rickman himself, and are useful. But these two divisions are 
80 frequently contemporaneous, and run into each other so 
continually, that it is almost impossible to separate them in 
practice: the windows may indeed be distinguished, though 
even in these we often find windows with geometrical tracery 
&nd others with flowing tracery side by side in the same build- 
ing, with the same mouldings and details, and evidently built 
at the same time ; and no distinction can be drawn in doorwsjrs 
and buttresses. It is better, therefore, to continue to use the 
received division of styles, and the received names for them. 
We most always bear in mind that each style is naturally sub- 
divided into early, middle, and late, and that the early is often 
niixed with the previous style, the later with the subsequent 
one. There is no broad line of distinction and of division in 
medieval buildings, it was one continual progress or decline; 
the divisions are arbitrary, but very convenient in practice. 

The Dscobatkd Style is distinguished by its large^ 
windows divided by mullions, and the tracery either 
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nates in a Spike, which la some districts, especially in 
Iforthamptonshire, does not rise from within a parapet, 
but is of the form usually called a broach spire (119), 
of irliich there are several varieties. In other dis- 
tricts the towers are terminated by original parapets; 
these probaUy had wooden spires rising withia ttie 
parapet, which occasionally but rarely remain, and 
are a good feature, as at Ilton, Somerset. Pinnacles 
are sometimes inserted at the angles, and produce 
a very good effect. 

The general appearance of Early English buildings 
is magnificent and rich, rather from the number of 
parts than from the details. In those buildings where 
very long windows are used there is a grandeur arising 
from tlie height of the divisions; in the smaller 
building? there is much simplicity of appearance, but 
the work all appeiira well designed and carefully 
executed. 

HouEe3 end castlea of the Barlj English stfls axe qnite u 
rare ae thoEo of the Norman, or perhaps more bo. By fu the 
finest emmpla is the Bishop's Palace at Wells, built by B' ' 
Jocelyne, 1205—1242. The lower story, or gromid-fiDo 
is vaulted, and vas UBod ohieSy tar cellarB and atore- 
the dwfiUing Rparti 

are single Iodi 
lights, trefoilo 
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wall luid two round towora, in ona of which in a Tanlted cham- 
ber, probably the prison. There are RiiniliLr chambera in tome 
□( the roond corner towers or baetioQB in the Tower of London, 
and a remarkabl; perfect one, also a prison chamber, in Lin- 
coln CosUe, called Cobbe'a Hall, also of the time of Henr; m. 
There itre some small remains of the manDr-honse of Cogges, 
Ozfordsbire, including two good windows of about this period, 
probably bnilt by Walter Grey, Archbishop ol York, who gne 
the nuuitir to his nephew, Gre; of BotkerAeld. 




iford, OilordBhire, 
lerkehire, are a litUe 
mage-houBB at Wsrt 
.arat, Snssei, and the 
^pe&r to belong also te 
Of the later di vision of 
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nates in a Spibb, which in some districts, especially in 
^Northampton shire, does not rise from within a parapet, 
but is of the form usually called a broach spire (119), 
of which there are several varieties. In other dis- 
tricts the towers are terminated by original parapets; 
these probably had wooden, spires rising within the 
parapet, which occasionally but rarely remain, and 
are a good feature, as at Ilton, Somerset. Pinnacles 
are sometimes inserted at the angles, and produce 
a very good effect. 

The general appearance of Early English buildings 
is magnificent and rich, rather from the number of 
parts than from the details. In those buildings where 
very long windows are used there is a grandeur arising 
from the height of the divisions; in the smaller 
buildings there is much simplicity of appearance, but 
the work all appears well designed and carefully 
executed. 



Houses and castles of the Early English style are quite as 
rare as those of the Norman, or perhaps more so. By far the 
finest example is the Bishop's Palace at Wells, built by Bishop 
Jocelyne, 1205 — 1242. The lower story, or ground-floor, of this 
is vaulted, and was used chiefly for cellars and store-rooms, 
the dweUing apartments being on the first floor, as was the 
usual custom of the period. The windows in the ground floor 
are single lancets; those in the upper floor are very fine, of two 
lights, trefoiled, with a quatrefoil in the head, and marble shafts 
in the jambs. The King's Hall at Winchester has been already 
mentioned; it is of about the same period, 1222 — ^1285. The 
remains of Somerton Castle, Lincolnshire, belong also to the 
earlier division of this style: the only parts perfect are the 
round towers at the comers, in one of which is a vaulted cham- 
ber with a central pillar, like a smaU chapter-house. Of Windsor 
Castle of the time of Henry UI. we have part of the curtain. 
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wall and two round towerE, in one of which is a vaolted obam- 
ber, piobably the priean. There are pitnila T' chambers in some 
at the Found comer towecB or baetiona ill the Tower o( London, 
and a remarkabl; perfect one, also a prison chamber, in Lin- 
coln Castle, called Cobbe'e Hall, also of (he time of Henry TTT 
Tbeie ace acme small remains of the manor-honse of Coggei, 
Oxfoidshiie, including tvo good windows of aboat this period, 
probably built bj Walter Ore;, Archbishop of Tork, who gan 
tlie manor to hie nephew. Grey of Bothecfield. 




The remains of the manor-bouse at Cotteefoid, Oxfordshira, 
and of a small house at Sntton Courtney, Berkshire, are a littJe 
earlier than Ccggee. Those of the parsonage-houBe at West 
Tarring and the manor-honie at Crowhorat, Sussex, and the 
archdeacon's house at Peterborough, appear to belong also to 
the Orst half of the Uiirteenth century. .Of the latei division ol 
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nates in a Spibb, whicli in some districts, especially in 
iN'orthamptonshire, does not rise from within a parapet, 
but is of the form usually called a broach spire (119), 
of which there are several varieties. In other dis- 
tricts the towers are terminated by original parapets; 
these probably had wooden spires rising within the 
parapet, which occasionally but rarely remain, and 
are a good feature, as at Ilton, Somerset. Pinnacles 
are sometimes inserted at the angles, and produce 
a very good effect. 

The general appearance of Early English buildings 
is magnificent and rich, rather from the number of 
parts than from the details. In those buildings where 
very long windows are used there is a grandeur arising 
from the height of the divisions; in the smaller 
buildings there is much simplicity of appearance, but 
the work all appears well designed and carefully 
executed. 



Houses and castles of the Early English style are quite as 
rare as those of the Norman, or perhaps more so. By far the 
finest example is the Bishop's Palace at Wells, built by Bishop 
Jocelyne, 1205 — 1242. The lower story, or ground-floor, of this 
is vaulted, and was used chiefly for cellars and store-rooms, 
the dwelling apartments being on the first floor, as was the 
usual custom of the period. The windows in the ground floor 
are single lancets; those in the upper floor are very fine, of two 
lights, trefoiled, with a quatrefoil in the head, and marble shafts 
in the jambs. The King's Hall at Winchester has been already 
mentioned; it is of about the same period, 1222 — 1285. The 
remains of Somerton Castle, Lincolnshire, belong also to the 
earlier division of this style: the only parts perfect are the 
round towers at the comers, in one of which is a vaulted cham- 
ber with a central pillar, like a smcJl chapter-house. Of Windsor 
Castle of the time of Henry UI. we have part of the curtain. 
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wall and two lonnd towers, in ons of which is a vaulted oham- 
ber, prohablj the prison. There are Bimilar chambera in some 
at the round comer towers or baBtionB in the Tower of Iiondon, 
and a remarkabtf perfect one, also a prison chamber, in Lin- 
coln Castle, called Cobbe's HaU, also of the time of Henrj HI. 
There are some email remains of the manor-house of CoggeB, 
Oxfordshire, inolnding two good windows of about this period, 
probably built by Waiter Grey, Archbishop of York, who gBTe 
the manor to his nephew. Grey of Botker&eld. 







The remains of the manar-haQse at Cottesiord, Oxfordshire, 
and of a Bmall house at Sutton Courtney, Berkshire, are a little 
earlier than Cogges. Tboae of the parsonage-house at West 
Tarring and the manor-honse at Crowhorst, Sussex, and the 
archdeacon's house at Peterhorongh, appear to belong also to 
the Qrst half of the thirteenth centtuy. .Of the later diviaion of 
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BECOXATXD WIJfDOWS. 



Decorated style. It ia mora common in some parts 
of the conntry than in others : this featore seems to 
have taken the plaoe of the inner plane of decoration, 
with tracery and shafU, of the Early English style, 
as at Stone, Kent (99); and it disappears altogether 
in the sncceeding style. 

Square-headed windows are very common in this 
style in many parts of the conntry, especially in 
Leicestershira and in Oxfordshire, as at Dorchester 
(126). This form of window ia so convenient that it 
was never entirely , 

discontinned, thongh ■■■v— _ 

more commonly used ■?=^^^^^^=^^^^^^^^" 
in houses and castlea 
than in chnrcbes. 
Windows with a flat 
segmental arch are 
also frequently used 
.in this style, as at 
O^er, Cambridge- 
shire (127); and the 
dripetone, or project- 
ing moulding over 
the window to throw 
off the wet, is some- 
times omitted, espe- 
cially in domestic 
work. Circular win- 
dows are also a fine 
feature of this stjile, 
chiefly used at the 
ends of the transepts in large churches, or at the 
west end in small ones. A rare instance of an east 





Sorchestsr Abb«y Cburch, Oioc. 
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window of tliis form occurs at "Westwell, Oxford. 
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shire Ocoasinnally they are used in aide chapels, as 
at Cheltenham (128) 

The splendid rose-windows which are the glory of so 
many of the French oaihedrals belong generally to this 
style, although they are also continued m the Flam- 
boyant In Eu^and they belong entirely to the Deco- 
rated style, and are never continued in the Perpen- 
dicular. The window at the end of the south transept 
of Lincoln is a very fine example : ihe one at the end 
of the south transept of Westminster Abbey is also 
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Btill a fine example, althoagh it has been badly re- 
Btored. Ur. Scott found the exact pattern of it in 
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ingmal state on one of the tiles in tbe chapter- 



Clereetory windowa of this Myle are often small, and 
either oiroular with qnatrefoil cusps, or trefoils or 
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quatrefoHs; or the 
spherical tiiaBgle 
with cusps, which 
forms an elegant 
window, as at Cran- 
ford St. Andrew, 
KortbamptonBbire ' 
(129). The clever 
manner in which 
these windows are 
splayed within, and 

eBpccially below, ,„„ 

*^, ; , 129. teurford BLAndre* SorthBEW 

to throw down the OnHtory window h m Bl 

light, should be no- ' "'' " '^ 

tieed (130). 

Flamboyant tracery, and 
the forms approaohing ia 
it, geoerally indicate a late 
date. We have no m 
stance of real Flamboyant 
work in this country, al 
though forms of tracery 
approaching to it are not 
uncommon; the mould 
ingB are never of the true 
Flamboyant' charac 
ter, which is quite distinct 
both from the Decorated 
and the Perpendicular 
it coincided in time i 
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the latter, and therefore does not properly belong to 
our present subject. 

The MootniNos of this style di^ from the Esrly 
English chieflyin hav- 
ing the Tonnds and 
hollows not so deeply 
cat, and more gene- ' 
raUy filleted: the roll- 
moulding, and the 
quarter round (131), 
are very much used ; 
the abacus of the 
capital is in general 
a roll or filleted tonnd, *^^- ^^- B«t>u«, ". 1300. 

and the base is formed ■"" "^^ ""* "^ qHartavronri. 
of round mouldinga without the deep hollow: as the 
style advances, the mouldings become, generally, more 
shallow and feeble. The roll-mould- 
ing (132) is perhaps the most chai 
teristic of the style, though it is used | 
occasionally in Early English work 
also. A bold quarter-round is fre- "soiSS^** 
quently used on arches without any The loii-monidiiir. 
other; the plain chamfer is used in aU styles, but in 
Decorated work it is frequently sunk so as to leave 
a smaU square edge at each angle, thus vaiying the 
light and shade, and giving a precision to the angles 
of the chamfer which has a very good efi'eot, as at 
Finedon, Nortbants (133). In late examples this is 
varied by a gentle swelling in the middle, forming 
a kind of shallow ogee moulding. The ornamental 
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BCuIptoreB in the hollow mouldings are numerous, but 
there are two which 
require more par- 
tionlar notice ; they 
are nearly as charac- 
teristic of the Deco- 
rated stfle OB the zig- 
zag is of the Norman, 
or the tooth-ornament 
of the Early English 
The first is the ball 
flower (134), which 
is a globular flower 
half opened, and shew- ^'^ Knedon, lortliaiiiiitcniUn, c- 1S40. 

- ■.■.. „ „_„ii The «ank chamfer Mid the hollow. 

lag, within, a Bmoli 

round ball. It is used with Uie utmost profusion In 
the mouldings of windows, door- 
ways, canopies, cornices, arches, 
&c., generally with good effect, 4 
but sometinieB in such excess as 
almost to destroy the efl'ect of 
the mouldings, ss at Qloucest«r 
Cathedral, Leominster (125), 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, and 
Grantham, Lincolnshire, but at 
the same time it gives great richness to the general 
effect of the windows. The ball-flowers are sometimes 
placed at intervals, and connected by a stem with or 
without foliage (127). 

The other ornament is the four-leaved flower (135). 
This has a raised centre, and four petals cut in high 
relief; it is frequently much varied, but may be dis- 
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tingaiBhed by its being cut distincUy into four petals, 

and by ite boldness : it is some- 

times used abundantly, thongb 

not quite so profusely as the 

ball-flower. In some iDstanoes 

the centre is sunk instead of 

being raised. 

The battlement as an orna- IW. Theftui-lMTtdflaww. 
mental feature in the interior of buildings is frequently 
used in this style, although it is more common in the 
Perpendicular. Decorated battlements may genemlly 
be distjuguisbed by the horizontal moulding being cut 
off at each opening, and not continued vertically down 
tbe sides of it, as is usual in the later styles; and 
this applies to tlio 
actual battlement on 
the parapet, as well 
aa to the merely 
ornamental battle- 
ment in the inte- 
rior. It occurs on 
the top of a screen, 
or of a piscina or 
other nicbe; also 
on the transom, and 
sometimes on the 
sill of a window ; in 
all which ritnations 
it is more common 
and more ocmspicu- 
ons in the Perpen- 
dicnlar style. 
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The foliage in this style is more faithf\illy copied 
from nature than in any other: the vine-leaf, the 
maple, and the oak with the acorn (136), are the most 
nsnal. The surface of the wall ia often covered with 
flat foliage, arranged in email squares .celled diaper- 
work, which is belii^ved to hare originated in an imi- 
tation of ibe rich haoginga then in general use, and 
which bore the game name. These diaper patterns (137) 
were originally coloured in imitation of the silks Irom 
which they were copied, 
and which at an early I 
period came from the East, 
though they were after- | 
wards imitated by the ' 
European manufacturers 
in Belgium and France, 
3>articuhLrly at Ypres and 
Rheims. This kind of 
ornament was used in tlie 
Early Enghsh style, as in 
the choir of Westminster ""i^rS^^'^ 

Abbey, but it more com- 
monly belongs to the DecoTat«d style. 

Tbe PiLusa have no longer detached shafts, and 
the capitals are ornamented with foliage of a different 
character from that which preceded it (136), as has 
been mentioned. The flat sur&ces in niches and monu- 
ments, on screens, and in other situations, are covered 
with delicately carved patterns, called diaper-work, 
representing foliage and flowers; among which arc 
introduced birds and insects, and sometimes dogs or 
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other ammals, all executed with much care and ac- 
curacy, and proying that the art- 
ists of that time drew largely 
from nature, the fountain-head 
of all perfection in art, to which 
all who are not content to he 
mere copyists of their predeces- 
sors must apply themselves. In 
some recent instances of the re- 
vival of the Decorated style, the 
foliage has bpen sculptured from 
nature with.' gfjpalt success. The 
sculpture of the human figure in 
the early Decorafed period is re- 
markable for the ease and chaste- 
ness of the attitudes, and the free 
and graceful, though at the same 
time rich, folds of the drapery. 
Few figures can surpass in sim- 
plicity and beauty the effigy of 
Queen Eleanor in Westminster 
Abbey, and those on the crosses 
erected to her memory are almost 
equally fine, especially those on austered piUar, with 
the Northampton cross (139); moulded caps and i»a«. 
those at Waltham have been mutUated and restored. 
The cross at Geddington is perhaps the most perfect 
of those which remain. This is not mentioned in the 
executors' accounts, but probably only because that 
part of the accounts has been lost ; it is as plainly 
a memorial cross to Queen Eleanor as either of the 
others. 




188. Szeter Cathedral, 
0.1800. 
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Thb Dooswats of thiB style are frequently large, 
and very richly sculp- 
tured; but in small 
churches they are as fire- 
quently plain, and have 
merely a dripstone over 
them, the roll- moulding 
often terminated by two 
»mall heads, whicli are 
generally a king and a 
bishop, OS at Eislinghury, 
Iforthamptooshire (140); 
this is the case also with 
the windows. It is often 
not easy to distinguish the 
plain doorways of this 
style from those of the 
preceding one, but in ge- 
neral they are not so 
deeply recessed, and there 
is a slight difference in 
the look, even where there 
are no mouldings to dis- 
tinguish them. Afewdoor* 
ways of this style are 
double, but this is not a 
common arrangement in 
EngUnd. men ther. ls»^Jl»i -^^o^^,^ 

are shafts in the iambs Eisaoor, tnmi bar Konnmental 
., in. CiaaatI«rUimipt<in,A.D.ias4. 

they are worked on the 

same stone as part of the suite of mouldings, and not 
inserted as separate shafts of stone or marble, as in 




lyS BECORATXD DOORWAYa. 

the Satl; EngliBh. The wooden doon t 

ornamented with 

panelling of a, 

better descnphon 

than that whict 

13 oommon in tbo 

neit ityle they 

were originally 

pa nted in colours 

Ilka the intenor 

of the churches 

and often have 

ornamental iron 

work upon them 

even the nail 

heads are made 

ornamental In 

rioher buil lings 

there s frequent ~ 

ly a canopy over 

the doorway, with l*"- Klellngburr, NortliamptoniMrB, a 

_. u I „ ji Tlilj doorwBT hM the dripttone ttrminaMd b; 
crOCEetS and a tbehea^t orakmgandiibiiibap.HiKllbeinoi" 

flnial. the« gen- •"K'fl'W-'U'fcail-to^r.u.dMu.t.. 
erally have the ogee arch, and Eometimes there : 
niches or tabernacles on each side. 




The Fobcheb are sometimes shallow, as at Rushden, 
Northamptonshire; others have a very bold projection, 
with windows or open arcades at the sides, and some- 
times, thongh rarely, with a room over : there are al^o 
many fine limber porches of this style, distinguished 
by the mouldings and barge -boards, as at Aldham, 
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Bssex (1^)' TheM wooden porches are commun 
in some diatncta, as la Herefordshire, and rare in 
others. There are good examples at Binfield and 
Long Wittenham, Berkshire, although that is not 
one of the districts in which they are oommonly 
met with. 




111. SaMraM wtodin Forch, Aldbam, Baxo, a. 1390. 



The Archbs do not differ very materially in general 
effect from the Early English, hut are diatinguished 
by the mouldings and capitals as hefore described, as 
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in Se% Abbey, Yorkshire (142). The ogee aich is 
fireqaentty used ia small arcades and in the heads of 
windows. The 
dripatones or hood- 
moulds are gene- 
rally supported by 
heads, and are fre- 
quently enriched 
with crockets and 
finials. The arch- 
mouldings are fre- 
quently continued 
down the pillars, 
or die into them 
withont being 
stopped by capi- 
tals or impost- 
mouldings.' 

The arcades 
which ornament 
the walls in rich 
buildings, and 
those over the se- 
dilia, are very cha- 
racteristic features 
of the style. In 
some instances the 
sedilia, or seats for 
the officiating clergy by the side of the altar, have pro- 
jecting canopies over them, (as at Dorchester, Oion, 
and at Lichfield Cathedral,) forming perfect tabtr- 
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Sedllte dhgaterton Oidd c U) 11 



The Sail fioaer Ornani»nt s oonaidered as peculiarly » distiDgnlili- 
ing maik of the Decorated style and this is an «icelleiit example 
ol the application of it In lame dietncts the qbc of it u catried 
to eieen, espec all; in HerafordBbire , and m Qloaceater Cathedral : 
it generally indicates the time of Edward II. 
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nacles, as if for imegeB; more commonly they have 
vanopieB on the same plane with the aeata, ornamented 
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with crockets and bunches of foliage for flniala, as i 
BcTcrley Minster (148), with pinnacles between. 
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Thi Fibcirab, or vater-drdiu, and niches, or taber- 
nules for images, are often Teiy rich, vith canopies 
and opeo traoery. They 
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form one of the chief 
beauties of this style. 
The pediment, or 
straight- sided canopy, 
is mnch used in this style 
orer doors, sedilia, pis- 
cinas, and monuments. 
A rich example occurs 
in Fyfield Church, Berk- 
shire, where the pedi- 
ment is crocheted, aod 
is placed ander a square 
head vith a battlement 
carried by pinnacles, and 
the spandreb filled up 
with foliatwl circles en- 
closing shields (144). 



Tbk Gkoixes Boors, 
OR TitiLM, are distin- 
guished from those of tbe preceding style chiefly by 
an additional number of ribs, and by the natural 
foli^e on the bosses. Uany fine examples of these 
remain, as in the Cathedral of Exeter, and at York 
in the chapter>house ; at Nonrich in the cloisters; at 
Chester ■ the vault is of wood, with stone springers. 
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Donhgeter Abber Churoli, Onm. 
DecoMed HedOii and Pisdni, with nnBU Window al the baok of each, c. A.U. im. 

These small mnilowB under the cftnopies ore believed to be quite 
unique. They have the original painted glass in them. The uarae 
of Sedilia, or Seats, is given to the seats for the priest, deacon, and 
sob-deacon when officiating at the altar. 
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Chapel of St. BlalBe, A.D. 1330. 



It iB coatomary to call a Tftolt a rool; it Toold ba more corrsct 
to call it a ceiling. The name of Vaal( is commonly applied to 
Bnbterranean chomben. 
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There are & few iuBtances of stone roofs of this style 
over narrow i^wcea of very high pitch, sapported by 
open-work, aa if in imitation of wood-work, as on the 
Teatry of Willingham, Cambridgeshire, and the porch 
of UiddleUin Chmey, Oxfordi^ire. 

TiicBES BooFB of this period are comparatirely scarce, 
although tiiey are more common than is usually sup- 







lU. SmontHl Boot, BpanbiMt Borkihln, o. 19W. 

posed ; but it is lamentable to obserre how &st thej- 
are disappearing: that of the hall of the abbey of 
Great UalTem, die finest example that existed in this 
country, or probably in any other, was wantonly de- 
stroyed : it was a wooden ceiling, with an outer roof. 
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Bradenstoke Piuiiy, or Cbusk Abbey, near Chippen- 
hun, in Wiltsfaiie, is, or wm, a fine example. The 
timber loofs of chnrchea of this style aie not generally 
BO fine as those of halls. There are, however, many 
reiy good specimens of Decorated roofs remaining in 
churches, aa at Adderbory, Ozfordahire, Baande, North- 
amptonshire, and several others in that neighbourhood. 

It shonld be obserred that what are colled open 
limber roob are, very frequently, inner roofs or ceil- 
ings for ornament only, with a plain substantial outer 
roof over them, as at Sparsbolt, Berkshire (145). 
These inner nx^ or wooden ceil- ^-^ 

ings, are Btanetimes of precisely 
the same form as stone vaults, 
which are, in lact, ceilings of an- 
other kind. The wooden vaults 
of Wanningtim and the cloisters of 
Lincoln have been already men- 
tioned; those oftiienave of Tork 
Uinster and Winchester Cathe- 
dral are also of wood only. The 
hideoaa &shion of plain, flat, 
white plaster ceilings which pr«. 
vailed during the last century, 
and by which so many fine roofs 
were destroyed, has caused, by 
a very natural reaction, a strong 
prejudice against ceilings of any 
kind; but this is going from one 
extreme to the other, and is 
equally erroneons the other way. l«, Otst, b 
Ceilings are very nseftU and often "".SSU^'i? jSSf 4ii 

'eseary, and the proper thing S^.'SSSo^l^ "^^ 
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to be considered is how best to make them ornamental . 
also, aa the^ were formerly. 

The BuTTBBBsn ia this style have great Tftriety of 
forms and of degrees of richness, Sometimea they are 
qaite plain, or merely have the angles chamfered off, 
and terminated by a slope, 
either onder the cornice, or 
pas!^ing through it, as at Beau- 
lieu, Hampshire. In other 
instances the buttress termi- 
nates in a pediment or gablet, 
as at Over, Cambridgeshire 
(148), either with or without . 
crockets and a finial, according 
to the richness of the buililing. 
Oyer each buttress there is 
frequently a gnrgoyle, or orna- 
mental water-spout, as at Over. 
They asually have pediments, 
and are frequently enriched 
on the face with niches and 
canopies, and often terminate 
in pinnacles, as at Gadsby, 
Leicestershire (147). In large 
buildings there are fine arch- 
buttresses spanning over the W- Badito, MMrtMrtUn, 
aisles, as at Howden. There comer tmtiKH with unopin 
are sometimes also groups of 

pinnacles round the base of the spire in this style, which 
have a very rich effect, as at 8t. Hary's, Oxford, 

These groups of pinnacles are among the most orna- 
mental features of the style ; those at the east end of 
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, Howdea are among the most celebrated. The but- 
tresBes of tbb style are almost invariably divided into 
stages with a set-off between each, and sometimes have 
a succession of niches with crocheted canopies over 
them, which originally had imnges in them also. Our 
eyes are so much accustomed to empty niches in this 
country that they do not offend ua, but an empty 
niche is in fact an unmeaning thing, a niche was 
onginally intended to contain an image, and the 
canopy over it was to protect the head of the image. 




The Foiits of this style are lees common than those 
of the other styles, but still there are many varieties 
of them : the most common type is octagonal, with shal- 
low panelling resembling the tracery of windows (148). 
But there are many which display great beauty both 
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of design and execution. They are frequently cup- 
shaped, with both the basin and the stem enriched 
with panelling, and sometimes the sides of the basin 
have a kind of canopies attached to them, overhanging, 
as if over images placed round the stem under them, 
which is sometimes the case; although, contrary to 
the general rule, canopies are somrtimes found on 
fonts in situations where there could have been 
no images. 

The East Ebont of a church of this style most com- 
monly consists of one large window at the end of the 
choir, flanked by tall buttresses, and a smaller one at 
the end of each aisle ; the west front usually has the 
same arrangement, with the addition of a doorway, or 
doorways, under the central window. The east ends 
of Carlisle and Selby, and the west end of Howden, 
are among the finest examples. On the Continent the 
large rose- window is almost always a principal feature 
of the west front; with us it is comparatively rare, 
and more often found in the transept ends than at the 
west end. The south fronts of Howden and Selby are 
also fine examples of the arrangement of the side of 
a large building of this style, with large windows both 
to the aisle and the clerestory, separated by buttresses 
with pinnacles. The interior of the choir at Selby is 
one of the finest examples of the general effect of a De- 
corated interior, and on a smaller scale the choirs of 
Hull, and of Dorchester, Oxfordshire, are good ex- 
amples. Lichfield Cathedral has the great adv.tntage 
of having its three spires perfect, and on this account 
.perhaps gives us the best idea of the effect intended to 
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be produced by the exterior of a perfect churcb of this 
style : there can be no doubt that the same arrange- 
ment was contemplated in many other instances. 

The lantern of Ely and the nave of York must not 
be omitted in this mention of some of the leading ex- 
amples of the Defeorated style, the general character of 
which is thus ably summed up by Mr. Eickhan : — 

<< The Genebal Appkibance of Decorated buildings 
is at once simple and magnificent; simple from the 
small number of parts, and magnificent from the size 
of the windows, and the easy flow of the lines of tra- 
cery. In the interior of large buildings we find great 
breadth, and an enlargement of the clerestory win- 
dows, with a corresponding diminution of the trifo- 
rium, which is now rather a part of the clerestory 
opening than a distinct member of the diyision. The 
roofing, from the increased richness of the groining, 
becomes an object of more attention. On the whole, 
the naye of York, frx)m the uncommon grandeur and 
simplicity of the design, is certainly the finest ex- 
ample; ornament is nowhere spared, yet there is 
a simplicity which is peculiarly pleasing." 

The remaiiiB of castles of the Edwardian period, or the Deco- 
rated style, are yery numerous and Tery fine, more especially 
those begun by Edward I., and completed in the time of 
Edward 11., in Wales, and the borders : such as Conway, Car- 
narvon, Beaumaris, and Harlech in North Wales; Pembroke, 
Carew, and Manorbeer in South Wales. These are among the 
most important monuments of medieval architecture that we 
have remaining, and are almost equally valuable for their do- 
mestic arrangements as for their strictly military defences. 
There are many castles of this type also in other parts of 
Sngland and on the borders of Scotland, such as Alnwick, Bam* 
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™™,^i, -EiaeLiioe, Kb,\.5, Broagbam 

T^Bie B.ie aa'ietal caatlea ol ttis class 

■taj ^i-NSii 1., ia Quienne* ; and tt 

John CUaaaoa, the great captain o( 

^a-«ar4in., ia neaily perfect at St. 

Sormandy. This is remarkable for 

all arB either eq.aare-headed or aegmi 

are atiU nameroua, thoQgii they ai 

modern improTements. Tliej are { 

commonly called caatlea, bnt the lioi 

^adnallj becoming mare and more 

and tbongh Bnrronnded by a moat 

baildings themaelvea, that were iiihi 

of a military character. The hall, i 

is often miBtaien for a chapel, but t 

window will aiwaya distingnish a 

dmreh or chapel window. Some i 

of this period that wa haTB reraEXu 

Toriahire; Stolio Say, Shropshire 

Conrtney, BerliBhire. Some fine he 

arches to carry the tiipberB of thi 

Conway; others have wooden atcb 

between the wooden pillars and th 

England we have very few town-1 

on the Continent town-houses are 

ones; the towus were strongly ioi 

could be built safely within the i 

engravings of them we must refer 
"nnmeBtic Architecture of the Mil 



The Traksitiok fbom Decorated to Febpendiculak. 

BiCHABD n. AND THS ULTTEB PART OF EdWABD III. 

Fbom c. 1360 to 1399. 

Havino now traced the gradual development of Gothic archi- 
tecture, from the radest Bomanesque to its perfection in the 
Decorated style, it only remains to trace its decline, which, 
though not equally gradual, was much more so than is com- 
monly supposed. Up to the time of its perfection the pro- 
gress appears to have heen nearly simultaneous throughout the 
northern part of Europe, with some exceptions; but during 
the period of its decline, chiefly the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, it assumed a different form in each country, so dis- 
tinct one from the other as to require a different name, and to 
be fairly considered' as a distinct style. To call the Perpen- 
dicular style of ilngland by the same name as the Flamboyant 
style of FrskXLce, Germany, and the Low Countries, can only 
cause needless confusion; and the received names for these 
styles are so expressive of their general character that it would 
not be easy to improve upon them. 

The transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style 
has been less generally noticed than the earlier transitions; 
but though less apparent at first sight, it may be as clearly 
traced, and examples of it are almost equally numerous : they 
occur in most parts of the country, though more common in 
some districts than in others, especially in Norfolk. 

Professor WiUis has demonstrated that this change began to 
shew itself, in the choir and transepts of Gloucester Cathedral, 
before the middle of the fourteenth century K The panelling 
and the window tracery have so much the appearance of the 
Perpendicular style that they have been commonly supposed to 
have been rebuilt or altered at a late period; but the vaulting 
and the mouldings are pure Decorated, and the painted glass 

I' It is acknowledged by the best-informed French Archaologists, that 
in each succeeding change of style after the first, England waa always in 
advance of France for some years, often for a long interval. 
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of the loiutee&th cenlniTy li evidently made for tha plaoel 
nhich it oocapieE in the heads ol the windows ol Peipen- 
dicukr Iracary : it imut therefore be ooniidered u the earliest 
known example ol this great change ol style. In this work 
of alteration the walls and arches of the Horman chmob were 
not rebnilt, bnt cased with panelling over the inner snrlsce, so 
aa to give the effect ol the latter atjie to the interior. The 
work was begun as early as 1387, and carried on lor a number 
of years. The fandi were procured by oflerings at the tomb 
of King Edward II., who, as is well known, wm buried in this 




149, Bfliagton, Wilw., i.D. 1361. 

Eleration of che West Front, Bheving the IriuulUoii [torn Ibe 
to the Perpeniliculu ttylt. 

charch, the body having been removed from Berkeley Castle 
lor that pnrpoae by the Abbot Thokey. 
It has been ascertained by Archdeacon Freeman, at Exeter, 
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by a careful comparison of the building with the fabric rolls, 
that the greater part of that fine Cathedral was also altered 
from the Norman to the Decorated style without rebuilding* 

Ottery St. Mary Church, Deyonshire, a few miles from 
Exeter, was building at the same time as the Cathedral, in 
the reigns of Edward I. and II., and yet the older fashion of 
lancet-shaped windows is retained throughout, although all 
the mouldings belong to the Decorated style. 

The cloisters of Windsor and the buildings surrounding them 
were built between 1360 and 1856, as appears by the builder's 
accounts still extant in the Pablic Records. The style is Per- 
pendicalar, but with Decorated mouldings, or at least a mixture 
of them. The vault of the porch u^der the ^rary or treasury, 
and the doorway to it, are among the richest pieces of work of 
this period. It was originally the porph of the chapter-house 
of the Order of the Garter. 

Sir G. G. Scott, in his " Gleanings from Westminster Abbey," 
has also shewn that part of the cloisters, and some other work 
recorded to haye been built by Abbot Litlington, 1362—1886, 
are in a style of transition, belonging rather to the Perpen- 
dicular than the Decorated. 

One of the earliest authenticated examples of this transition 
is the church of Edington, Wiltshire (149), boilt by William de 
Edington, Bishop of Winchester: the first stone was laid in 
1352, and the church was dedicated in 1361. It is a fine cruci- 
form church, all of uniform character, and that character is nei- 
ther Decorated nor Perpendicular, but a very remarkable mix- 
ture of the two styles throughout. The tracery of the windows 
looks at first sight like Decorated, but on looking more closely 
the introduction of Perpendicular features is very evident. The 
west doorway has the segmental arch common in Decorated 
work; over this is the usual square label of the Perpendicular, 
and under the arch is Perpendicular panelling over the heads 
of the two doors : the same curious mixture is observable in the 
mouldings, and in all the details. This example is the more 
valuable from the circumstance that it was Bishop Edington 
who commenced the alteration of Winchester Cathedral into 
the Perpendicular style; he died in 1366, and the work was 
continued by William of Wykeham, who mentions in his will 
that Edington had finished the west end, with two windows 
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r, Uaterar at iblwt UmagMa. i.D. 1378-86. 



The change had bDirdly began in this insUnce; bat during ths ti 
of LitlingtoQ it made rapid progress. 
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on the north side and one on the sonth : the change in the cha- 
racter of the work is yery distinctly marked. Bishop Eding- 
ton's work at Winchester was executed at a later period than that 
at Edington, and, as might be expected, the new idea is more 
folly deyeloped; but on a comparison between the west window 
of Winchester and the east window oi Edington, it will at once 
be seen that the principle of construction is the same ; there is 
a central division carried up to the head of the window, and 
sub-arches springing from it on each side : it may be observed 
that whenever this arrangement of the sub-arches occurs in 
Decorated work, it is a sign that the work is late in the style. 
Before the death of Bishop Edington the great principles of the 
Perpendicular style were fully established. These chiefly con- 
sist of the Perpendicular lines through the head of the window, 
and in covering the surface of the wall with panelling of the 
same kind. These features are as distinctly marked at Win- 
chester as in any subsequent building, or as they well could be. 

The next great work of Wykeham was New College Chapel, 
Oxford, certainly one pf the earliest, perhaps the first, building 
erected from the foimdations entirely in the Perpendicular style ; 
and a finer specimen of the style does not exist. The first stone 
was laid in 1880, and it was dedicated in 1886. 

Winchester College, built immediately after New College, is 
of precisely the same character with it, as might have been ex- 
pected : they are both excellent specimens for the study of the 
Perpendicular style. 

Another very remarkable and valuable example of the tran- 
sition from Decorated to Perpendicular is the choir of York 
Minster, commenced by Archbishop John de Thoresby in 1361, 
and completed in 1408; the general appearance of this mag- 
nificent work is Perpendicular, but there is great mixture in all 
the details (153). The chancel of St. Mary's Church at Warwick, 
rebuilt by Thomas Beauchamp, second Earl of Warwick, be- 
tween 1870 and 1891, has more of the Perpendicular, being 
covered with panelling like Winchester, but the mouldings are 
quite of mixed character. King's Sutton Church, Northampton- 
shire, deserves notice as a specimen of this transition. 

The nave and western transepts of Canterbury Cathedral were 
rebuilt between 1878 and 1411, but the Perpendicular style was 
then 80 fully established that there are scarcely any signs of 

o 
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transition. Chipping-Gamden Church, Gloucestershire, was re« 
built by William Greville, a rich wool-stapler, who is buried in 
the chancel with his wife, and there is a fine brass to their 
memory ; he died in 1401. This church is almost entirely o| 
transitional character. The glorious chapter-house of Howdeui 
and Gisbume Priory Church, in Yorkshire, are of this period, 
and very fine examples of early Perpendicular work. The roof 
and the casing of the walls of Westminster Hall belong also tp 
the close of this century, 1897-99. The gatehouse of Thornton 
Abbey, Lincolnshire, is another splendid example of this tran* 
sition. The cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral are decided Per- 
pendicular in the fan-tracery of the vaults, but are partly of 
earlier date and character. 

Houses and castles of the time of Hichard 11. are rather nu- 
merous and fine, and have frequently such a mixture of the 
Decorated and Perpendicular styles that it is difficult to say to 
which they belong. This is the case with a part of Warwick 
Castle, of Donnington Castle, Berkshire, Wardour Castle, Wilt- 
shire, and Wressel Castle, Yorkshire; and Bolton Castle, in the 
more northern part of Yorkshire, is another fine example, and 
remarkably perfect. It is a very lofty and fine building, rather 
a fortified house than a castle intended for military purposes ; 
there are two courts, and all the towers are perfect, or nearly 
so. It belongs to the time of Eichard II. Partington Hall, 
Devonshire, near Totnes, is another remarkable example of 
this period and character; it is a manor-house not fortified, 
with extensive farm-buildings attached to it. All the original 
windows are of four lights, with arches of the form called the 
shouldered-arch, which has been adopted in the modern Gothic 
front of Balliol College, Oxford. The original parts of the 
Vicar's Close at Wells are of the same character and period; 
the remains of the Vicar's Close at Lincoln are in part also of 
this character, one house is earlier, more decidedly Edwardian, 
and remarkably perfect. Most of these buildings are well known 
and have often been described, but are sometimes said to belong 
to the one style and sometimes to the other, this important 
transitional period having been very conmionly overlooked. 




CHAPTER VL 

The Perpendionlar Style. 
BicHAfiD n. TO Henby YIII. A.D. 1877 TO 1547. 

HAVING thus taken a rapid historical survey of the 
introduction of the Perpendicular style, it remains 
to describe its characteristic features. The broad dis- 
tinction of the Perpendicular style lies in the form of 
the tracery in the head of the windows ; and in fully 
developed examples the distinction is sufficiently ob* 
vious. "We have no longer the head of the window 
filled with the gracefully flowing lines of the Decorated, 
tracery, but their place is supplied by the rigid lines 
of the mullions, which are carried through to the archi- 
trave mouldings, the spaces between being frequently 
divided and subdivided by similar Perpendicular lines ; 
so that Perpendicularity is so clearly the characteristic 
of these windows, that no other word could have been 
found which would at once so well express the predo- 
minating feature. The same character prevails through- 
out the buildings of this period *. the whole surface of 
a building, including its buttresses, parapets, base- 
ments, and every part of the flat surface, is covered 
with panelling, in which the Perpendicular line clearly 
predominates; and to such an excess is this carried 
that the windows frequentiy appear to be only open* 
ings in the panel- work. This is particularly apparent 
in the interior of the west end of Winchester Cathedral, 
and the exterior of the Divinity School, Oxford; the 
towers of Boston in Lincolnshire, and Evesham in Wor^ 
cestershire, are also fine examples of exterior panelling. 
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Panelling, indeed, now forma an important feature 
of the style j for thonf^ it was used in the earlier 
atyleB, it was not to Uie same extent, and was of very 
different character, the plain aar&ces in those atjlta 
being relieved chiefly by diaper-work. 

In the earlier or transitional examples we find, as 
has been mentioned, a miiture of the two styles. The 
general form of the tracery is frequently Decorated, 
but the lines of the muUions are carried through them, 
and perpendicular lines in various wap introduced. 
A very common form of 
transition is the changing 
of tbe flovrlng lines of 
a two - light Decorated 
window into a straight- 
sided figure by the in- 
troduction of perpen- 
dicular lines from the 
points of the sub-arches, 
aa at Haseley, Oxford- 
shire. Bometimee we 
have Decorated mould- 
ings, with Perpendicular 
tracery, but frequently 
the features of both 
styles are intimately 
blended, and produce 
a veiy good effect. 

Thb Wihdows of New 
CoUege and the ante- ^"- "" °^««' °^*^ "' '*"■ 

1. , » -.r . n 1 BXc-Ing PBrpondlonlw tmerj with 

chapel of llerCon Ool- 
lege, Oxford, afiard per- 
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faapa n fine exanqiles u ue to be loimd of early and 

perfect Ferpendicnlar. Th^ an both what is called 

sab-arcuated, bnt in New CoU^e (150) the window ia 

of fbor lights, and 

the sab -arches 

rise from the 

centre mnlliun; : 

vhile in Herton 

(liSl), whichisof _. 

three lights, the _ 

mnllions are car- ^— 

ried ap to the 1 '. 

architraye, and ~ 

the side lights 

only are snb- - 

arcuated. Both [ 

these forme are 7l_! 

veryftequent. In ■^_ 

many later ex- K"^:^^B 

amples these sub- '\ 

arches are entirely jt.^ 

disused, and 

the mnllions are 151. ]CerlnnCiil1o«Ohapel,Oi(tinl,i.D.14M. 

carried through *:''aaxa-nAiK^<>tt^^Aiaii>ia^tf.<a»\iaaM 

° at Iht \awtx lighU m mnllifoUeiL 

the tranBom ; this 

is the case at New College: bnt it was afterwards 
used to excess, bo as greatly to injure the efieot of 
the windows. In the lat«r examples the arches of 
the windows are much lower than they were in 
the earlier period, and the four-centred arch, which 
b^BQ now to be extensively used, was gradually de- 
pressed, until all beauty of proportion was lost, the 
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arclies beisg little more than two atraiglit linea roandej 
at the angle of junction 'with the jambEi. TheBe late 
windows had frequently great width ia proportion to 
tiieir height (162), and were placed bo near together 
that the strength 
of the building 
entirely depend- 
ed on the hut- 
tiesBes. These 
windows having 
all been origi- '• 
nally filled with 
painted glass, w 
have rarely a 
opportnnity t 
judging of the 
proper effect of - 
them; the glare 
of light which 
we now com- 
plain of having ■ 
been caused by 
the destruction 
of that material, 
which was in- 
tended to soften and partially to exclude it. The church 
of Furford, in Gloucestershire, affords a rare instance 
of the painted glass having been preserved in ell the 
windows, and the effect is solemn and oalni — very for 
from glaring; and it is remarlcable that they impede 
the light so littie that a book may be read in any part 
of the church, which is seldoin the case with modoro 
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pfdnted glass. The clereatortes also are frequently al- 
most a sheet of glass merely divided by lighter or 
heavier muUioiis, tiiua offering a complete contrast to 
the small and distant openings so frequently found in 
Early English and Decorated work. Sqnare-headed, 
segmental, and other flat-arched windows, are freqnent 
in thia style. In rich, churches there ia sometimes 
a double plane of tracery, the one glazed, the other 
sot. In the oboir of York (1S3) the inner one is 
glased. The 




ant«-chapel and tower of Uerton CoUego, Oxford. 
The TMy alow and gradual manner in which this 
chapel was bnilt has been already mentioned: the 
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fine tower-arches, and the lower part of the walls, 
especially in the south txansept, belong to an earlier 
period, but the windows and the north doorway 
(IM) aie of this period; and tliere are few finer 




IH. iMiOB Oalldcg ObspeL 
North ilD«ini7, a.d. 14M. 

specimens of the style than the north end of this 
transept: it was re-dedieated in 1424, but the tower 
was not built until 1450. 

Th* Dookwats are frequently very rich, but 
have generally one prevailing form, which is a der 
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pressed arch within a square A^ame, and over this 
a label (IM). 
The label-moidding is frequently filled with foliage. 




Dmp hollow monldlngi, 



foliated Biitu In the (pindreli. 



and the space round the arch panelled; the jamhs 
ornamented with shafts, and the spandrels filled with 
shields and foliage. 



The Towbks in this style are frequently extremely 
rich and elaborately ornamented, haviiig fonr or five 
stories of large windows with rich canopies, pinnacles, 
and tabernacles; double bnttresBes at the angles, and 
rich deep open parapets, with pinnacles and crocketed 
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turets at the eomers, having amall flying or hang- 
up pinnacleB attached. These very gorgeous towers 
are chiefly found in 
Somersetshire, as at 
Wrington, Taunton, 
Brielington (156), &c. 
There are, however, 
few which, for beauty 
of proportion and 
chasteneas of compo- 
sition, can rival that 
of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The lower 
stories are extremely 
plain, all the orna- 
ment being reserved 
for the belfry win- 
dows, the parapet, 
and pinnacles. By 
this j udiciou sarrange- 
ment the eye takes in 
the whole subject at 
once, thus giving to 
it a solemnity and a iss.m,,mu^.B, 
repose which are not ^^^^ ,^ ^j^^, 
attained by the more Ji^"!^"*- """ "" "'^ p»i»i«t ma 
gorgeous specimens 

before referred to. This tower wee oiiginally intended 
to stand alone, as a campanile, or bel&y-tower; the 
buildings which have been erected on two sides of it 
are of a subsequent period. 
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- Thb Fobchbs are in general very fine, and highly 
enriched irith panel-work (lfi7\ battieases, and pin- 




U7. in Btinti, StunfOrt, Unralnililn, 0. UK). 
Facoli with ogtt cnwlutcd laxatj ud plsnulei. 



nacles; open parapets, vindows, and tabernaclea with 
figareci, flanking the window or the outer arch, and 
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in the interior a richly-groined vault. Tei; fine ex- 
amples of these porches are found in Norfolk, i 
shire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire. 
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In later examples ve find omaineiit used to snch 
an exc«BB as completely to overpower the features of 
a building; no large space is left on which the eye can 
rest, bat every portion is occupied with panelling or 
other ornament. An example of this may be seen in 
the exterior of Henry the Seventh's Chapel, which has 
more the appearance of a piece of wood-carving than of 
a building of stone ; but in the interior of the same 
building this very nchness has a wonderfully fine efiect. 
The light and elegant style of vaulting known as fitn- 
tracery (159), which is peculiar to this style, with ita 
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delicate pendants and lace-like ornamenta, harmonizes 
fiuely with the elaborate ornament of the tabeniacle- 
work below. 




ISO. (Oolstan, SlmMatar OathMnL 

FBD-tiBser; nntt. 



The UouiDlirQS of this style di&r mnch firom the 
preceding ones. They are in general more E^allow; 
that is, tliey have more breadth and less depth than 
the earlier ones. Those in most use are a wide and 
shallow moulding, used in the jambs of windows and 
doorways; a shallow ogee ; a round, or bontell ; afillet, 




ISO. St Hurt. (Mud. ±.B. US8. 

Shewing Ui« donble ogte, hollain; and 

•quue tulcu. 
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a kind of hollow quarter-round, and a double ogee 

(160). The wide 

moulding of comicea 

ia filled up at inter- 
vals with large pa- 

tene, which replace 

the four-leared flower 

and the ball-flower of i 

the Decorated style ; 

or with heads, gro- 
tesque figures, or ani- 

inals and foliage. 

These are fiequently inferior both in conception and 

execation to the earlier styles. 

There is an ornament which was introduced ii 

style, and which 

is very charac- 

teristie. This 

is called the 

"Tudor flower" 
(161), not be- 
cause it was 
introduced in 
the time of the 
Tudors. but be- 
cause it was so mnch used at that period. It generally 
consists of some modification of the fleur-de-lis, alter- 
nately with a small trefoil or ball, and is much used 
as a crest for screens, on fonts, niches, capitals, and in 
almost all places where such ornament can be used. 
The foliage of this style is frequently very beautiful : 
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in Devonshire the foliage of the capitals is peculiar, 
often resembling a 
wreath of flowers 
twisted roDnd the 
top of the pillar 
(162); and this 
may probably have 
been the idea of 
the sculptors, 
the custom of de- ' 
corating churches 
with flowers at 
certain seasons is 
a very ancient one; 
it is probable also 
that the sculpture 132. Stok^ln TBigiilieaa DctoiibIwb e I«0. 
was originally co- cspiud, wiin me De.oiuhi.e fo.i.ge 
loured after nature. 

There ia comparatively a squareneBs about the Perpen- 
dicular foliage which takes from 
the freshness and beauty which 
distinguished that of the Decorated 
style. Indeed, the use of square 
and angular forms is one of the 
characteristics of the style ; we 
have square panels, square foliage, 
square crockets (163) and flnials, 
square forma in the windows, — 
caused by the introduction of bo 
many transoms,-and an approach ^83- HollbuU^Wirwick. 
to squareness in the depressed and sqaim enxkit. 
low pitdi of the roofs in late examples. 




2o8 
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The Buttresses are frequently panelled (164) ; they 
are not pedimented, but their set-oflfe are fmished with 
a plain slope, and they are often 
terminated by a pinnacle rising 
above the parapet. Flying but- 
tresses or arch -buttresses are com- 
mon in this style. 

The splendid Open Tutbeb 
BooFS (166), which are the glory 
of the eastern counties, belong 
almost entirely to this style ; the 
screens and lofts across the chan- 
cel-arch, often across the aisles 
and the tower-arch also% and 
the richly carved bench-ends for 
which the West of England is so 
justly celebrated, also belong to 
it; in fact, nearly the whole of 
the medieval wood-work which 
we have remaining is of this 
style, and this material appears 
to be peculiarly adapted for it. 
It may reasonably be doubted 
whether the modem attempts toie4.pi^jjjitygojjo^ojft,rt^ 
revive the wood- work of the Nor- ®* '^^^* 

man and Early English styles are Panelled buttnww. 




• In Norfolk tbere are several fine examples remaining of galleries and 
screens, commonly called roodlofts, being used at the west end of tbeobureh 
alAO, nnder the tower, and across the tower-arch ; and this in churches where 
the roodloft, properly so called, still remains across the chancel-arch, so that 
there is a quasi-roodlof c at each end of the nave. Thert is no donbt that 
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8t Btephani Sorvloh 



A Sno eiunple of the rioh timl>ei-roo&, or ceilinga, for which the 
connty of Norfolk u celebrated. Tbeee fine Open Timber-ioofB, or 
cailingB, are found chiefly in the eaatem and weatem coaaties, with 
other fine woodwork. 
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not altogether a mistake. Nothing can well exceed 
tike nchneu and beauty of tlie Ferpendioular wood- 




Vork, and it ia easy to imagine that a ohnrch of the 
twelfUi or thirteenth oeutary has been newly fimufihed 
in the fifteenth or sixteenth. We have, however, some 



tUi mutoin pteniltd In min)' other DomidH >1», hut ttac mite 
taunQf bem itattajei la eonKqacnee of the bubironi mutoii 
III up Ihetaiitr4nh, vhkhlioaaithiliiuMftetiintnthBcli 
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very beautiful examples of Decorated vood^vork in 
soi«eiis, and stalls with their canopies, ss at Win- 




ISS. OeoTge Inn, OluUmbaiT, Somerutdhire. 
Chester; there are also a few wooden tombs of that 
period. 
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The Bedclijffe Chnroh, Bristol, the west front and south porch 
of Gloucester Cathedral, and part of the choir of St.Alban'8 
Abbey Church, with the tomb of Abbot Wheathampstead, are 
also of this period, and good specimens of the style. Within 
the next twenty years we have a crowd of examples, which it is 
not necessary to enumerate. 

But a few more specimens of the later period of this style can 
hardly be passed over, such as St.Greorge's Chapel, Windsor, 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, and Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, Westminster ; and of the very latest before the change 
of style, Bath Abbey Church, the Savoy Chapel, in the Strand, 
London, with its very beautiful panelled ceiling, and Whiston 
Church, Northants. 

Castles and houses of this style are numerous, and many of 
them very fine; the fortifications gradually disappear, or are 
used more for show than for use. Several of the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge are fine examples of this style, par- 
taking very much of the character of a large manor-house of 
this period, with many of the old offices and customs retained. 
All Souls and Magdalen, Oxford, may be especially mentioned; 
the quadrangle and chapel of All Souls, with the fine reredos 
discovered in 1872, are valuable examples ; the cloistered court 
of Magdalen, with its chapel and hall and founder's chambers ; 
Wolsey's Halls at Christ Church and at Hampton Court, are 
celebrated. These English buildings of the Perpendicular style 
have a bold and grand character of their own, quite distinct 
from any foreign style; the French chateaux of the same 
period are often very pretty and elegant buildings, but they 
belong to quite a different class, and can hardly be compared 
to the English gentleman's mansion or nobleman's palace of 
the time of Bichard II., and those even of the Tudor era need 
not fear the comparison. No one can look at such buildings as 
Pehshurst, Hurstmonceaux, Chalfield, Cowdray, or Thombury, 
without acknowledging that there is much to admire in them. 
It is too much the fashion at present to run down the Perpen- 
dicular style because it is exclusively English, and the dMettanti 
of the day can admire nothing but what is Venetian, or at least 
foreign ; they wilfully shut their eyes to the merits of the works 
of our own ancestors. 



The Senaissaitcx. 

Aftxh the time of Henry the Seventh tiie style loses 
its parity; indeed, at that time we find Italian fea- 
tures introduced, though sparingly, among the true 
Gt>thic, and these become more numerous in the reign 
of his successor. In foreign countries the Classical or 
Pagan styles were reviyed at an earlier period than 
with us. The French call it the style of the "Re- 
naissance." The Elizabethan style is a singular mix- 
ture of Gothic and Italian details; it is almost con- 
fined to domestic buildings, but may occasionally be 
found in additions and alterations of churches, as at 
Sunningwell, Berkshire. 

In the time of James the Pirst a strenuous effort 
was made to revive the Gothic style, more especially 
in Oxford, and although the details are poor and 
clumsy imitations, the general effect is frequently 
very good. 

Of this period the Schools are a good example, espe- 
cially the vaulted room called the "Pig Market," 
Lincoln College Chapel ia also a very favourable speci- 
men of Jacobean Gothic, as it is often called. The 
choir of Wadham College Chapel is another very re- 
markable example, the design and details of which are 
so good that it would appear incredible that it could 
be of this period, but for the fSeict that the weekly ac- 
counts kept by the clerk of the works for the foundress 
are preserved among the records of the college, and 
leave no room for doubt on the subject- It is still 
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more extraordinary that the windows of the hall and 
ante-chapel were erected at the same time, week by 
week, by another gang of men : the inferiority of taste 
displayed in them would make them appear at least 
fifty years later. At first sight it would appear im- 
possible that these two buildings, so very different in 
style, can be of the same period, but we must remem- 
ber that there was always "an overlapping of the 
styles." Some people woidd build in the old-fashioned 
way, and others in the new-fashioned way, so that for 
the space of perhaps five-and-twenty years a building 
may be in the style of the fathers or of the sons. The 
old-fashioned style went out of use gradually, not 
suddenly; this is the case now, and it has alwayis 
been so. 

The east window of Jesus College Chapel, Oxford, 
as seen from the Turl, might very well be supposed to 
be the work of the fifteenth century, if we judged by 
the design only. Oriel College Chapel, erected at the 
same time, is in very inferior taste. Specimens of 
fan-tracery vaulting of this period are numerous in 
Oxford, chiefiy over the entrance porch or gateway of 
the colleges ; but by far the most elegant and remark- 
able example is the vault over the staircase to the hall 
of Christ Church : this was built about 1640, as ap- 
pears from the evidence of Antony Wood, who was 
living at the time, and from the royal arms in the 
vault having Scotland quartered in them. The ele- 
gance of the design of this vault springing from the 
slender pillar in the centre is much and justly admired, 
but an examination of the details of the work shews 
that it is extremely shallow and poor; it is an evidence 
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of how much may be done by good design even with 
bad detail. 

In London, the hall of the Archbishop's Palace at 
Lambeth, and Middle Temple hall, copied at Lincoln's 
Inn in 1860, may be mentioned as good examples of 
this imitation. 

Another attempt at the revival of Gothic was made 
in the time of Charles the Second; it was still less 
successfal in the details, but even then many of the 
designs were good. There are many towers of this 
period of very good proportions, though of very clumsy 
details. The towers of Westminster Abbey may per- 
haps be cited as an instance, for although the detail is 
wretchedly bad, the general effect at a distance is good. 

It is remarkable also that the chancels built at this 
period are as large and deep as those of any earlier 
period ; for instance, the chancel of Islip, Oxfordshire, 
built by the celebrated Dr. South •. The idea of the 
divines of this period, under whose directions these 
churches were built, appears to have been that the 
chancel was the place for the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, and should bear the same proportion to 
the body of the church as the number of communi- 
cants to the whole congregation. These churches were 
also usually furnished with credence-tables^, and lec- 
terns, many of which remain. 



• This historioal example was unfortunately destroyed in 1860 (T), by 
what is falsely called restorationt which usually means the total destruc- 
tion of erery original feature and the substitution of the wretched improve- 
ment of some modem architect, who entirely despises and ignores the his- 
tory of his art. 

k So called from the Italian eredenza, a side-board. 
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Even during the eighteenth century, when eyery 
kind of taste was at the lowest possible ebb, the people 
seem to have still retained a lingering wish for the 
imitation of GK>thic or Christian forms, and many rude 
attempts may be seen in our country churches: and 
although the architects and builders considered it ne- 
cessary to repress this taste, and make everything in 
the pseudo-Grecian or Pagan style, still the love for 
the Qothic would peep out here and there. The spire 
is essentially a Gothic feature, unknown to Classical 
art ; yet many spires were rebuilt, and even new ones 
built, during this period. The spire of All Saints* 
Church, Oxford, a fine example «, was built from the 
designs of Dean Aldrich, soon after 1700, and notwith- 
standing the purely Italian character of the building, 
there is a sort of Gothic tracery in the tower windows. 
The same curious and evidently unintentional mixture 
may be observed in the tower windows of the church 
of St. Clement Danes, Strand, which are of a common 
Gothic form. 

Towards the close of that century arose the school 
of Horace Walpole and Batty Langley, which, however 
ridiculous it may appear to us now, served to keep 
alive the taste for Gothic forms, and paved the way 
for the revival which ha3 taken so glorious a start in 
our own day, and to the improved character of which 
** The Oxford Society for Promoting the Study of Gothic 
Architecture" materially contributed, by acting on the 
minds both of the architects and of their patrons, and 



• This elegant and interesting spire was taken down in 1873, and rebuilt, 
being much out of repair and supposed to be dangerous. 
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enforoing upon them the neoessity for the caieM study 
of ancient examples '. 



« Tlie QzliKd Anhitectnna Soeiety, cstablidied in isas, inw the e^^ 
in the Held, the GUnbiidge <^anden Sodetj warn rerj neazly aimaltaaeoaB 
witli it, and the idea was rapidlj taken up and followed sabseqnently in 
nmneroos other plaees; atill it is only just to gire Oxford the credit of 
haTing origiiiated the moTemoit. Upon the wliolc^ this mofresBait has 
done mneh good, althoogli aoeompanied hj vneh eril, oeeasiooed by tiie 
exuberant seal of joong men eagerly setting abont the "restontian'* of 
thdr ehnrehcs beftne they knew the proper mode of doing it, and b^bie 
eidier aiehiteets or workmen were prepared for tlie work. In eonseqoenee 
of this nnfortanate haste, many Talnable specimens of ancient art hsTe 
been irrqiarably destroyed, instead of bring ear^Uly pi e sct f c d as models 
for liitare ages. At the time that the movement for the reviTal of the old 
Kn^ish arehiteetnre began, it was almost impossible to get workmen to 
exeente the details of it with any tolerable aocoracy, all the pnjndiees 
of their edneation in their trade were against it Mneh eredit is doe to 
Mr. Blore for his perseTcrance in e^taUiBhing a school of workmen. This 
idea was afterwards taken up by others, and more recently the Arehitee- 
tnral Museum was fonned to supply the workmen with modds, chieSy 
by the support of Mr. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, MJ., who had been one 
of the leaden of the Cambridge Camden Society. 

The Oxfbrd Sodetyin 1800 changed its tiUe to the **Qzfard Ardiitee- 
tnral and Historical Society.'* The olject of this change is to eomieet the 
study of arehitecture with that of Ustory, which now forms part of the 
course of study pursued at the Umversity. It is obvious, on a very little 
consideration, that the ardiiteetnre of every people is an essential part of 
its history, although it has hitherto been entirdy neglected by lUstociatts. 
As the Oxford Society iB now under the patronsge of the Professors of 
Modem History and of Ecclesiastical EOntory, we may venture to expect 
that this long neglect will be remedied, and that the hirtoiy of arehiteotue 
will form a regular part of the studies of the University. 






PART IL X'^"^^^ 





ON THE FOREIGN STYLES. 

rpHE close ooxinection which has always existed between 
-^ England and the Continent of Europe, and the habit of 
travelling for which the English people were distinguished 
from a very early period, could not fail to have considerable 
influence on their architecture, and it is in vain to contend for 
an exclusively English and isolated character for it. A great 
deal of the detail was developed and worked out at home, but 
new ideas were continually imported from abroad. The English 
Gothic is as thoroughly national as that of any other country; 
perhaps, from our insular position, it is even more distinct and 
independent than that of any other people. Still the influence 
of each age, the chi^nges of each successive generation, par- 
ticipate in a certain general character everywhere throughout 
the civilised world. The style of the thirteenth century is dis- 
tinctly marked above and through all national or provincial 
distinctions; these are all subordinate to the great principles of 
the epoch. The early period at which Englishmen began to 
travel is curiously illustrated by the fact recorded by Florence 
of Worcester, that in the year 1031 King Canute went to Home 
and made some fresh arrangements with the Pope for the treat- 
ment of the English bishops when they went to Home to receive 
their palls: he also took the opportunity of the chief princes 
of Europe being assembled there, especially Conrad, Emperor 
of Germany, and Bodolph, King of Burgundy, to make treaties 
with them to allow a free and unmolested passage to and from 
Bome through their dominions, for English travellers, whether 
ecclesiastics or merchants. These treaties appear to have been 
faithfully carried out, and to have led to the established custom 
of protection for travellers which generally prevailed through- 
out the Middle Ages; and perhaps to the system of passports, 
which were at first a real protection to the traveller, though 
they degenerated into a mere formality. 
These frequent journeys of the most highly educated classes 
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to Borne had a very beneficial effect on the arts, and especially 
on architectnre. It was not merely what the bishops or mer- 
chants saw in Bome itself, bat what they and their suite saw 
on their passage to and fro. Whatever was passing in any part 
of Europe, whatever new inventions were discovered in any 
place, were sore to be si>eedily known and seen by these Eng- 
lish travellers, and bronght home for the benefit of their own 
country. Some went by one line, others by a different one. 
During the eleventh and twelfth centuries one great line of 
traffic was throogh the English provinces in the west of France, 
by Narbonne and the Mediterranean to Bome. Normandy was 
practically part of England from 1066. Anjon, Poiton, and 
Gnienne, or Aqnitaine, were added by Henry n. about 1150, 
and in this manner abont a third of what now constitutes 
France was then part of the English dominions, and could not 
bnt exercise great influence upon art in England during the 
latter half of the twelfth century, the exact period of the great 
change of style. Another line was through Burgundy and by 
the Bhone to Marseilles. A third line was by the Bhine and 
the Alps, but this was only passable at certain seasons, and not 
much frequented. That the custom of carrying a sketch-book 
in the pocket and bringing home sketches of all novelties in art 
prevailed from an early period, we have proof in the very re- 
jnarkable Sketch-book of Wilars de Honecort*, an architect of 
Ficardy in the first half of the thirteenth century, which has 
been preserved, and has been published and admirably illus- 
trated by M. Lassus and Professor Willis **. There is no reason 
to suppose that Wilars was at all singular in this practice, and 
as the English architects had in this manner a much greater 
range of observation than those of other countries, the result to 
be naturally expected is greater perfection in their art, and to 
this they really attained. 

> " AUram de Yillara de Honecort, arohitecte du XIII. si^cle manuflcrit 
public en facflimile, annot^ par J. 6. A. Lassas." Paris, 1858, 4to. 

b ** Facsimile of the Sketch-book of Wilars de Honecort, an architect of 
the thirteenth century, illustrated by Ciommentaries, &c., by M. J. B. A. 
Lassos, Translated, Edited, and Augmented, with many new Articles and 
Notes, and with the Remarks of M. J. Quicherat, Professor of Arcbnology 
at the Ecole des Chartes, at Paris ; by the Rev. R. Willis, Jaoksonian 
Brofessor, Cambridge." London, 1859, 4to. 
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Hie Gk>thio of England is more perfect, more pure, more 
ssrstematic, better proportioned, more consistent than that of 
any other country. The exteriors in particular are more at- 
tended to, and better proportions preserved in them. The plan 
and the limits of this work do not allow of entering into this 
qnestion in detail, bnt while tracing the gradnal development 
of Gothic Architectare in England, we mnst bear in mind that 
our architects could never be ignorant of what was going on in 
any part of the continent of Europe, and never failed to avail 
themselves of snch knowledge. Yet they never servilely copied 
any other country ; they adapted the new features to their own 
style ; there is no hiatus, no jump in English Gothic ; the pro- 
gress is always lEfteady, gradual, sJmost imperceptible; it takes 
a generation to bring about the change from one style to an- 
other. They never stuck on pretty bits from France or Italy 
to their English buildings ; they knew how to make use of the 
novelties that were brought home to them, and to assimilate 
and dovetail them into their own work. 

It would be desirable to complete this sketch of the history 
of Ch>thio architecture in England by a similar outline of its 
progress in other parts of Europe, and a comparison of the 
dates of each successive change in England and on the Con- 
tinent«. Unfortunately, the materials for such comparison are 

• The works of M. De Caumoot afford much raluahle information for the 
study of French architecture, hut he has himself found reason to change 
his opinion in many instances respecting the dates of particular buildings, 
and at the meeting of the " Sooi^t6 Fran9ai8e pour la Conservation des 
Monnmens," held at Rennes in August, 1849, he publicly acknowledged 
that the greater part of the buildings usually assigned by French anti- 
quaries to the elerenth century are really of the twelfth, and that the 
period of transition, which he had formerly described as comprising the 
whole of the twelfth century, ought strictly to be confined to the latter 
half of it. This change of opinion was acquiesced in by nearly all the 
leading antiquaries of France who were present at the meeting. This 
agreement with the opinions of the English antiquaries will greatly pro- 
mote further researches, but at present rery little has been done towards 
a systematic comparison of the architecture of France and England. The 
French antiquaries know English architecture by engravings only, espe- 
cially the works of the elder Pugln, who, having also published a work on 
Normandy, was well known there, and his works had great influence at the 
beginning of this revival. M. De Caumont hhnself had scarcely seen any- 
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not at present proTided; the subject has not yet been snf^ 
ficiently investigated: the exact dates of the different parts 
of the principal continental buildings have not been ascer- 
tained with sufficient accuracy. It is dear that the progress 
was not quite simultaneous, but which countiy or which pro- 
Tince has the priority of date has not yet been settled. The 
variations between the different provinces of France are almost 
as great as those between France and England ; for, in fact, 
each province was almost an independent kingdom at the time 
when these buildings were erected, and some of them had never 
been even nominally subject to the French crown. Each had 
an architectural style of its own, and a careful observer may 
readily mark out the different provinces by the existing build- 
ings. Not only is the style of the western quite distinct from 
that of the eastern provinces, which might naturally be ex- 
pected from their having so little communication with each 
other at the time these buildings were erected, but even those 
which border on each other, and where more frequent com- 
munication between the people might have been expected, 
have also each a distinct character. For instance, the Domaine 

thing of England, and the Flrench antiquaries in general know very litUe 
of English Oothio by personal inspection, and are not disposed to admit 
its superiority in any respect, although the entire absence of Classieal w 
Italian details does certainly prove it to be a more pure Gothic style. 

After the publication of the first edition of this "work I had many oppor^ 
tunities of meeting the principal antiquaries of France, and of discussing 
these interesting questions with them, both at their annual meetings in 
some provincial town, and at the *<Congrds des Depute des Soci^t^ 
Savantes,*' which was held at Paris in the spring of each year. M. De Cau- 
mont has paid me the compliment of printing in the Bulletin Monumental 
a Itttle memoir on the ** Comparative Progress of Architecture in England 
and France in the Middle Ages," read at the meeting in Paris m I860, and 
I was glad to find that there was so little difference of opinion between 
us ; on all the main points we are entirely agreed. To M. YioUet-le-Due 
I am also greatly indebted for the opportunities he has afforded me of 
conversing with him on these subjects whenever I have been in Paris, 
and of accompanying him to Sens and S. Denis, where he clearly pointed 
out to me the different changes which the buildings have undergone, the 
most important of which I have mentioned. To him 1 am also indebted 
for the information respecting the different mode of construction employed 
in English and French vaulting at all periods, a sure mark of a distinct 
lohool of art. 
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Boyal, the Duchy of Bnxgondy, and the County of Champagne 
haye each bo marked a oharacter, that the line of demarcation 
between one province and another may be clearly traced by the 
bnildings still remaining. 

M. Be Canmont, one of the highest anthorities, and one of 
the most careful observers of his day, says'* that the Boman- 
esqne styles, as distinct from the Ghothic, continued in nse 
nntil the end of the thirteenth century, not only in the Rhine 
provinces, but also in Lorraine, the Lyonnais, (or neighbour- 
hood of Lyons, the ancient province of Vienne,) and in the 
south of France generally. I should hardly have ventured to 
assert so much as this, but there is no doubt that some pro- 
vinces were much behind others. 

Normandy, in the twelfth century, was an English province; 
the difference in style between that and other districts, even 
in the north of France, and joining on to it, was far more 
marked than between Normandy and England; even the very 
plans of the churches are quite distinct. In England and in 
Normandy we have long narrow naves, with side aisles, also 
generally narrow in the earlier buildings. In Anjou and Poitou 
the style of that period is called by the French antiquaries the 
"Plantagenet style," and correctly, as matter of history; but 
the name has not been adopted by English writers, and we 
have no similar buildings in England. Neither in Normandy 
nor in England was the central space, whether choir or nave, 
vaulted over before the middle of that century. The vaults 
over the central space of the abbey churches at Caen are ad- 
ditions to the original building, almost a century later. At 
Sens, also, the central vaults were added after the great fire 
in 1184, that is, just after Canterbury was finished. In Nor- 
mandy the round abacus of the capitals is common : it is rarely 
f oimd in any other part of France, and yet it is almost a neceS" 

' See De Cannuait, AbSeidaire om Sudiment 9 Arehielogie, 1850, p. 18S. 
I gladly take the opportunity of reoommending this Tery useftil and in- 
teresting book, of vhieh several editions have been pnbUshed. The author 
died in 187S, after a long and most useAil coarse; he had been a writer 
on Arohsology for forty years; he was the founder of the **8oei6t6 
Fraa^aise d' Areh4ologie poor la Oonserration et la Deeeriptioa des Monn- 
mena Nationanxt" and began the pnUieatiaii of the SuUetm MonumenM 
in 1834, a most Taloable petiodieal, still continued. 
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sary feature of the Gothic style. The plain round- monldect 
capitals also occur, though not so frequently as in England. 
Detached shafts to the jambs of windows or doorways are^ 
common in both. Windows of two lights and of three lights, 
separated by mullions, and without tracery at first, are also 
both English and Norman. In an architectural point of view, 
Normandy may be considered as a part of England, from the 
time of the Conquest to that of King John, that is, during 
the whole period of the Anglo-Norman style. 

Brittany was subject to English influence at a later period. 
The river Loire was a great line of division in the style of 
buildings on either side of it. In the English province of 
Guienne, which was a part of Aquitaine, there is a singular 
variation of style. In the English cities founded in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, with certain privileges to freemen, 
from which they are called villes francheSf we often have 
a good deal of English character in the architecture. Guienne 
was attached to the crown of England under Henry II. by 
hereditary right of his mother, and it continued to belong to 
it for two or three centuries, during which it has been called 
by good local antiquaries. La Quienne Anglaise; but the Eng- 
lish influence on the architecture was comparatively small. 
In a considerable part of Aquitaine the Byzantine style had 
been introduced by a colony of Greek or Byzantine merchants, 
in the province of Perigord, of which Ferigueux was the capital. 
S. Front, at Ferigueux, was a distinctly Byzantine church, and 
there are many others in the same province. The Byzantine 
influence extends over a large part of the south of France or 
Aquitaine, which had retained the Boman civilization longer 
than any other part of Europe ; we find it extending as far 
as Agen, where the cathedral church of S. Caprais * is almost 
Byzantine, and it may fairly be said to have extended to the 
Fyrenees. It extended also to the north as far as Fontevrault, 
where the great abbey church was vaulted over in a series of 
cupolas or domes of the Byzantine fashion. 

My lamented friend, M. Felix de Vemeilh, published a most 



* A plan and section of the cathedral of S. Caprais, at Agen, has been 
published in the Bulletin Monumental for 1878, and dearly shews its 
Byxantine character. 
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▼ftloable work on the Byzantine architecture in France f; and 
he went to the east to examine ajid compare other Byzantine 
buildings. He was one of the best archsBologists in Europe, 
and his works are of permanent value; he died young, — ^too 
young for the cause of archsBology or history. His favourite 
. church of S. Front de Ferigueux has been entirely rebuilt, but 
on the old plan, and the old church copied as faithfully as mo- 
dem ideas would permit. The present church is a rebuilding 
of the nineteenth century, and therefore is deprived of its value 
in the history of art, but his excellent drawings were made 
from the original structure. 

In the lower part of the mountains of the Fyrenees there are 
many churches of early Bomanesque character, some of them 
partaking of the character which, in England, is Anglo-Saxon ; 
but the history of these churches has never been well in- 
vestigated, or the dates ascertained. Mid-wall shafts of belfry 
windows are a feature that prevail everywhere, and are in 
themselves no proof of early date anywhere but in England, 
where they were not used after the Norman style came into 
general use; but in Aquitaine, or in Italy, and on the Bhine, 
and in other parts of Germany they are of all periods. In that 
part of the kingdom of Burgundy, of which Grenoble was the 
capital, which now forms the south-east comer of France, 
the architecture is extremely rude, down to the end of the 
twelfth century, and was always behind the rest of France 
and of Europe from its remote situation. 

In the great diocese of Lyons, originally of Yienne in Dau- 
phiny, which included a considerable part of the banks of the 
Bhone and the Saone, a peculiarity was observed by M. de 
Caumont and the Society of which he was the leader. The 
fluted columna, in imitation of the Boman Ionic, continued 
to be used down to the thirteenth century, where they are 
found in the apse of the cathedral of Lyons itself. This is 
attributed to the copying of a Boman building at Orange, 
which has served as a type for the whole of the province, 
when the general revival of building was begun in the eleventh 
century. Further in the north-east, the Duchy of Burgundy, 

' " L* Architecture Byzantine en France, S. Front de Periguenx et Irs 
^lises en coupole de TAquitaine, par M. FeUx de YemeUh." Paris, 
1851, 4to. 
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of which Dijon was the capital, has some 'v«ry beaatifol work 
of the thirteenth century, sach aa Notre Dame at Dijon ; bnt it 
is rather after than before similar work in England, as has been 
said. The architeoiare of Picardy, and of French Flanders, is 
some of the finest in France; and as there was constant com- 
munication with Normandy and England, it is often difficult 
to teU which had the priority. The diocese of Laon is very 
remarkable in many ways, and has a peculiarity in the general 
use of the square east end of the church, which is usually an 
English feature only. 

Our space does not permit us to enter into details respecting 
any of the provinces of France, many of which were, as we 
have said, independent states at the time that such medieval 
buildings were erected. There is an excellent list of the histo- 
rical monuments of France in the last volume of the very valu- 
able Dictionnairs BaiaonnS de V Architecture Franfoiae, du 
zi* au xvi* Siielef pcur M, VioUet-le-Duc, Architeete, Paris, 1868. 
This excellent systematic catalogue, with the details, itself 
occupies a whole volume of considerably larger size than this 
pocket companion. 

It is still the custom of most writers on architecture in France 
to attribute to the eleventh century* that large class of build- 
ings which we are accustomed to call Norman, and which we 
know to be of the twelfth century. But this is, in fact, an 
error of the same kind as our fathers fell into when they called 
all these buildings Saxon. There are undoubtedly many build- 
ings in France of the eleventh century of well-ascertained date, 
such as the crypt, the apse, and the ^ansepts of the cathedral 
of Nevers, — ^this church was founded in 1028, — and part of the 

f In all ooontrieB it to very common to call the century by the same 
name as the figaxtB that represent it in printing; thus 1120 or 1150 are 
frequently called the elerenth eentory : tMs to of eonrse seen to be an 
error when people think about it, but few take the trouble to think, and 
this error may be frequently heard in good society in all oountries, more 
especially perhaps in Italy, where the name of the Cinque Cento style to 
commonly given to buildings of the sixteenth century, from 1500 to 1600 
(the first ten being always understood in Italian). But this error to not 
by any means oonflned to Italy. In 1872, one of the best antiquaries of 
Laon, in Pieardy, told me that hto church was of the twelfth century; 
and when I asked him what part of it, he replied about 1240. 
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orypt of thB eathedral kt Aozerre, founded in lOOfi ; and at 
Ceriiy la foret a coniidenble portion of tlie ordinal itrnctnie, 
f onnded in 108S, still remain! ; both of these bnildinga may be 
mentioned as types of the elerenth osntnry, allowing for certain 
modifications. Bnt the ohanuler ot the nork in these bnildingt 
is altogether different, and evidently earlier. 

In many initanoea the actnal ooustmction of the walls of 
the anginal boilding of the eleventh centnry remaiui when 
the whole of the ornamentation, and conaeqaently the appear- 
ance of the work, has been ^ 
changed in the twelfth. Care- 
fnl examination is reqnired to 
ascertain this, and to distjn- 
goish the changes that have 
been made, bnt thia may be 
done by a oarefol stndy of 
each example. The abbey 
chnioh ot Bflmay, in Nor- 
mandy, now a market-hBll, is 
a good example of this change 
of ornamentation. S. Bemi, 
at Bheima (or Iteims), is an- 
other, and in this the original 
plain capitala are covered over 
with itucco in which orna- 
mented foliage is worked. 
This ia also the oaae at Jn> 
mi^gsB, where an early capi- 
tal with the mde Ionic Tolates 
of the eleventh century has 
been plastered over and paint- '' 

ed towards the end of the 1B7. Abbey of Jamiegei. Hormandy. 
twelfth century. ''^^^^^J^^i^^' 

At MoisBao the celahratad 
oloisters have been entirely altered in a nmilar manner ; the 
square pleia with their shallow carving in marble, and the 
main fabric, belong to the date of 1100, recorded by an in- 
Bcription on one ot them, bnt the light elegant twin shafts, 
with their heantdfolly scolptored capitals, are a eentory later. 
The same is the case in the very fine abbey chnrch at Toolotue, 
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as inay be seen in the wall of the apse behind the altar, and in 
other parts. In England and other countries the carving was 
very frequently executed long after the building was erected, 
and larger windows were often inserted in the place of the ori- 
ginal small and narrow ones. Capitals were generally carved 
after they were placed, and when convenient; mouldings, on 
the other hand, were worked before they were placed. 

NoBHANDT. — ^It has been already pointed out (pp. 40, 41) that 
little remains visible of the original work at the two great abbeys 
at Caen, and it is not until near the end of the eleventh century 
that we find any of those large and fine churches of the type 
which belongs to the twelfth. The church of S. Stephen at 
Nevers, consecrated in 1097, is still in the style of the eleventh 
rather than of the twelfth. The vaults of the nave and choir are 
plain barrel-vaults ; those of the aisles are groined without ribs, 
and without even the dividing arches between the bays, which 
came in before ribs. The magnificent church of Vezelay, 
which is referred, even by so high an authority as M. Yiollet- 
le-Duc, to the eleventh century, is distinctly of a later cha- 
racter than S. Stephen at Nevers, and scarcely any portion of 
the existing building really belongs to that period. This church 
was dedicated in 1104, under the Abbot Amald, who had built 
it, as is distinctly recorded \ But according to the usual cus- 
tom of that age, the choir would naturally be dedicated as soon 
as it was ready for divine service, without waiting for the nave, 
or vestibule, as it was then called, which was often not built 
until long afterwards. In this instance it was built very soon 
after the choir, and belongs to the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. But the choir was entirely rebuilt about a century after 
the original one, of which the only portions remaining are 
a small part of the crypt and the two eastern piers of the nave ; 
these are of the same kind of masonry as we find at Nevers, 
Auxerre, &c., and quite distinct from the rest of the work in 
the nave or choir. The very rich western doorways with 
shallow porches over them, are of the latter part of the twelfth, 
and the rest of the narthex was added in the beginning of the 
thirteenth. 



^ Gallia Christiana^ vol. iy. p. 922, ed. Paris, 1656. 
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The nsnal custom to build in wood in Normandy in the first 
half of the eleventh century, is well shewn by the fact before- 
mentioned, that M. De Canmont and a party of good French 
archsBologists examined the sites of all the castles of the 
Norman barons who went over to England with William the 
Conqueror, in order to ascertain the construction of stone walls 
of that period, that is, in the first half of the eleventh century, 
To their surprise they found no masonry at all in any of them ; 
there were fine earthworks in all of them, the wooden buildings 
had disappeared*. There is one exception to this, but it is 
just one of those exceptions which prove the rule. The castle 
of Flessis was built about the middle of the eleventh century, 
of stone, and was conquered by "William before the time of the 
Conquest of England. But the construction is of rough stone 
and herring-bone work, as in so many other buildings of the 
eleventh century, and not of cut stone. 

The nature of the building-materials employed in the con- 
struction of each country, or each district, had necessarily con- 
siderable influence in the architecture. The excellent build- 
ing-stones found in that part of Normandy called Calvados, 
usually called Caen stone, because the chief quarries of it are 
near Caen, was known at a very early period, and was no 
doubt one of the principal causes of Normandy being in ad- 
vance of other provinces when the great revival of building in 
stone began, in the eleventh century. But this excellent stone 
is not found in all parts of Normandy, and the difficulty of 
transport by land from one part to another was the same there 
as in other countries ; water-carriage was always so much the 
cheapest, that the best buildings are generally on the banks 
of navigable rivers, and it was more easy to send Caen stone 
across the channel with the tide, and up the rivers in England, 
than to send it to other parts of France, or even to other parts 
of Normandy by land. Walls faced with flints, cut or split, 
which are common in some parts of England, (especially in the 
low countries and chalk districts where stone is scarce,) are 
seldom found in France ; there is an example at Bee, where it 
is used in the form of patterns and inscriptions, but this is the 
only one that has been observed. At a later period in some 

i See De Canmont, AbSeedaire cP Arehiologie Militaire, pp. 292—300. 
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distriots, flint facing^ are frequently Ttsed in sqniures, alternately 
with black and white stone, like a chess -board, and called 
checqiient in the same manner as in some parts of England. 

The difference of provincial character is almost as great in 
the Bomanesque buildings of the twelfth century as in the 
Gothic buildings of a later period : they differ both in details 
and in plan. For instance, in the province of Anjou the Ro- 
manesque churches have usually no aisles ; the nave and choir 
are extremely wide, and divided into square or oblong bays by 
very massive arch-ribs, which are square in section, and either 
semicircular or segmental : to resist the thrust of these arches, 
instead of the usual flying buttresses, are solid square masses of 
masonry, which are in fact parts of the wall carried out at right 
angles, having the cornice and strings, or other ornaments, 
carried round them. The vaults, instead of the usual barrel or 
groined vault, are domical over each compartment ; but these 
domes are low, and not raised into cupolas, as in Byzantine 
work, and do not interfere with the external roof, except in 
some instances at the intersection of the transepts, where a 
lantern with a cupola is introduced. This remarkable plan 
prevails in nearly all the churches of Angers and the province 
of Anjou. 

Pabis. — There are more medieval buildings remaining in 
Paris than either the English visitors, or the Parisians them- 
selves, are generally aware of. A few of them are indeed well 
known and celebrated, such as the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
for the period of Transition and the Early French style, and 
the Sainte Chapelle for the Decorated style. These have been 
already mentioned, but there are several others deserving of 
the attention of students, and the distinction between English 
and French Gothic can be seen in Paris as well as any where <i. 
Of the Boman period we have the remains of the themuBf 
which are of considerable interest, and different from any 
Boman remains in England. 

Of the eleventh and twelfth centuries: — the old church of 



i Yiaitors to Paris should take care to provide themselves with the 
excellent gnide-book of M. F. de Guilhermy, entitled Deaeription Arohi^ 
ologique des Monumeru de Paritt published by Bance ; a second edition 
in 1856. 
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Mont-M*Jrtoe (if i( !i sot deitioyed) has an Sipee and the greater 
p&rb of the chnrah of this period; the aieles haTO atone arohea 
across to. oarry the roof instead of wooden principal beams, and 
it is (or was in 1870) a coriom little cliQToh in many lespects. 
The church of S. Jnlien le Paavre, near Notre Dome, has been 
converted into the ohapel of the hospital of the Hotel Dien, and 
thns haa been preserred after having long been deseotat«d. It 
is of the latter part ot the twelfth century, and of tranaitiODal 
character, with an apse and a good Tanlt, and richly-carved 
capitals. The ohnroh of 5. Germain des pr%s : 
ot what was once a very large and important monastery. 

The church of the ^ __ 

Prior; of B.Martin des 
Cliuapa (ISB), now the 
" Coueervatoire daa Aits 
et Metiers," is a very 
remarkable one, not ge- 
nerally Dudetstood, and 
not often seen by English 
traTBllers: the apse is 
probably of the eleventh 
oentary, and very cu- 
rions, with alterations 
and additions ot the 
twelfth, when the choir 
was rebuilt; and the 
nave isof the thirteenth, 
with windows very cha- 
racteristic of the early 
French style. 

The very light and 
elegant Befeotory of the 

vailed for the slender- -r.,,!!; 



I ot t 



colai 
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which carry the vault, 
it is ot the thirtMoth 
century. The remains 
of this Priory have been preserved by having been used for 
a Pnhlic Library and a mneenm of patents. 
Ot the fourteenth century we have portions of the cathedral 
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of Notre Dame— the apeidal chapels, and the fine stone screen 
that encloses the choir with its rich sculpture. The chapel of 
the college of Beanvais, of the latter part of that century, has 
been preserved and brought to light. Of the fifteenth century 
^the church of S. Germain T Auxerrois, although too much re- 
stored and altered, still retains the fine porch of Jean Gaussel, 
built in 1485, and a fine example of the Flamboyant style. 
S. Severin is also practically of this period and style, though 
mixed with remains of other periods. Of the sixteenth century 
— S.Nicholas des Champs is chiefly remarkable for its great 
length ; it has sixteen bays in length, and double side-aisles, 
with chapels in addition, but it belongs to the latest Gothic. 
S. Merry is also late Flamboyant, with a subterranean chapel 
or crypt. S.M^dard and S. Etienne du Mont, in the abbey 
of S. G^nevibve, is Flamboyant, with a classical front added. 
The vault is remarkably lofty, and it has preserved the rood- 
loft, which is very rich and curious ; there is also a magnificent 
organ-case of carved wood full of figures, and the windows re- 
tain some fine painted glass of the seventeenth century. The 
church of S.Jacques de la Boucherie, was destroyed in 1797, 
with the exception of the tower, the upper part of which is 
a fine example of the Flamboyant style. This was entirely 
enclosed by modem houses, until Napoleon HI. had them 
all cleared- away, and the fine tower now stands detached in 
a public garden. 

The Hotel de Cluny is a fine mansion of the sixteenth 
century, built almost entirely by Jacques d'Amboise, who was 
Abbot of Cluny and Bishop of Clermont. It has been used 
as a Museum of Antiquities, and the whole house is carefully 
preserved, and is itself quite a museum. It now forms one of 
the most interesting sights of Paris. Of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there are some remarkable and fine churches in Paris, 
which retain the Gothic plan of construction, combined with 
classical details. S.Gervais, rebjiilt by Louis Xm. in 1616, 
and S. Eustache, are the two finest examples ; the latter forms 
one side of the great market-place, and is on an enormous scale, 
818ft. long, and 182 ft. wide, and lofty in proportion; but the 
original design for the upper part was never completed, the 
expense of the work was so great that funds could not be raised 
for the purpose. It was commenced in 1582, and the works 
were carried on until 1641. 



The theory of the Parisian architects is that the first germ 
oi Gk>thic arohitecture is to be found at S. Denis, in the work 
of the Abb^ Snger, a.d. 1140 — 1144 ; that it was rapidly devel- 
oped in the Domaine Boyal, and brought to perfection nnder 
Philip Angnstas in the beginning of the thirteenth century ; and 
henceforward was imposed as a badge of sovereignty upon the 
other provinces as they were brought into subjection to the 
Boyal Domain. This theory appears to me a very doubtful one, 
and it requires to be better supported by examples of authentic 
date than has hitherto been done. It may be true of a certain 
part of France ; but similar progress was going on simultane- 
ously in Normandy and in England. The cathedral of Lisieux 
was building at the same time as Sens, and the original parts i^ 
of both are so much alike that we might well suppose them to 
be the work of the same architect, William, who afterwards 
built Canterbury ; but we have no evidence of this, and the re- 
semblance probably arises only from their being of the same 
date; but then Lisieux is just as much advanced in style as 
Sens. In both these instances the central vault and clerestory 
have been rebuilt afterwards, and at Lisieux the apse belongs 
also to the later work. The nave of the church at Lisieux was 
built under Bishop Amulf, a Norman who was forty years 
bishop, and was finished in 1182, when he resigned the bishopric 
and retired to the abbey of S. Victor at Paris'. 

The great period of transition in the Boyal Domain of France 
was the time of Philip Augustus, 1179 — 1228, though it began 
in the previous reign under the government of the Abb^ Suger ; 
in the English provinces, and in England itself, during the 
time of Henry II., 1154 — 1189: the new style was fully es- 
tablished under Bichard I., 1190 — 1200. In both countries the 
examples built during the period of this change of style are so 
numerous and so fine that it is difficult to say which has the 
preference: but the French churches have the advantage in 
their greater height, the more general use of vaulting, and the 
use of the apse, which afforded an excellent field for the display 



k The naye-arcades of Lisienx have been restored, but not the clerestory, 
which is original. 

' See OdlUa Chrigtiana^ vol. i. p. 649, and Bobertus de Monte, Chron* 
Ann., 1183. 
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of the geniiut of the ttchitectB in the management of the lofty 
and narrow arches and the complicated yanlting which this 
form required. The Dachy of Bnrgnndy is often cited as heing 
in advance of other parts of France at that period, and it cer- 
tainly has some of the finest examples of transitional chnrches. 
Dijon is fall of fine medieval buildings; the elegant church 
of Notre Dame has been mentioned in comparison with Lincoln. 
Yezelay has also been mentioned : the choir, bnilt in 1190—1195, 
is a very fine example of the transition. The Cistercian abbey 
church of La Charity snr Loire is another magnificent church 
of this style; it was founded in 1188", but the church was 
not completed before 1176 — 1180, which brings it to the same 
period as Sens, Lisieux, and Canterbury. 

In Soissons and its neighbourhood, or the district called the 
Soissonnais, nearly all the churches are of the character of 
transition from the Romanesque to the Gothic, and some of the 
most learned of the French antiquaries consider that this dis- 
trict was the birthplace of Gothic architecture. It is to be re« 
gretted that they have not more carefully investigated the 
history of these churches. The only one of which the date 
seems to be ascertained with confidence is the Cathedral of 
Soissons, which has been already mentioned s^ finished in 1212, 
thirty years alter Canterbury; and yet it is very little more 
advanced in style, except in the particular feature of plate- 
tracery. On the other hand, the south transept of Soissons, 
which is lower than the rest of the building, and evidently 
belongs to an earlier structure, is itself of transitional cha- 
racter; it is said to have been built between 1168 and 1175. 
Several other churches of the neighbourhood are of similar 
character to this transept. 

The hall of the public Hospital at Angbrb (169) has been 
already mentioned at p. 95, but it appears to form so important 
a link of connection between the architecture of England and 
that of Anjou, as to require some further notice. It was built 
by King Henry II., begun in 1177, and opened by him in state 
with much ceremony in 1184, the same year that the choir of 
Canterbury was completed: the mouldings and details are 
almost pure Gothic, although the windows are round-headed; 

■ Gallia Chrittiana^ vol. It. p. 217. 
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e vkultiiig is very rem&rkable u a transitioa between the 
mioel Tkolt* ol Asjon and the Early Rnglwh TMilt. Dniing 




169. HaUofth>Hotpltd*tAii((n,l.I>.im-lIS4. 



the time that thig hoapital vas bnildiDg, Henry H. held his 
CDort at Angen, whioh neceBsarily aasembled the noblea and 
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prelates from Nomumdy in {he north to Gnieime in the south, 
together with thoee from England; and a better opportunity 
for the spread of the new fashion could hardly hsve been de- 
mised. During the same period Anjoa was afflicted with a sore 
famine, and England undertook to feed the people of this pro- 
vince for six months ; large quantities of com were sent over 
for this purpose, and the large public granary, or bam, attached 
to this hospital was in all probability erected on that occasion : 
it is in the style of transition, a little earlier than the haU *. 

It has been mentioned that the churches built by the Cru- 
saders in Palestine are generally very much in the French style 
of the same period. The cathedral of Bethlehem in France, in 
the county of Nevers, was built by the Crusaders after their 
return from Palestine, according to the will of the Count of 
Nevers, who had founded a cathedral at Bethlehem in Pales- 
tine, and died there, but foreseeing the probability that the 
Crusaders would be driven out of that country, made a proviso 
that in such case his establishment should be transferred to his 
estate in France. A small cathedral, or church, was built there 
accordingly, and endowed with means sufficient to support 
a bishop and chapter; this establishment was sanctioned by 
the Pope, and continued to exist until the great French Bevo- 
lution of 1792. The church is still entire, excepting the west 
front, although desecrated: the style of this church is pure 
early French Gothic, without a vestige of Oriental character 
about it. 

The nave of the church of S. Nicholas at Blois, 118&— 1210, 
is of decidedly transitional character, with a fine west window 
of plate-tracery, which has some resemblance to one at Lincoln, 
but with no Gothic details ; the rest of the work is of far less 
advanced charactei* than Lincoln. 

The provinces of Auvebone Ain> VeIiAY have quite a distinct 
character of their own. The cathedral of Le Puy in Velay is 
one of the most remarkable churches in Europe ; the lower part 
of the east wall is of late Boman work, built of fragments of 
earlier Boman buildings, but the domical vaults and the greater 
part of the church belong to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 



* See the OxNixncAN's Maoazimk, 1859, toI. cerL p. 284, aad the autho- 
rities there eited: 1. The Charter of foandation of the Hospital; 2. Ex- 
tract from Oallia Chrutiana; 8. Extract from Sadulphm de Dieeto. 
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Most of the other churches of this very remarkable district be* 
long to the same period : they bear more resemblance to those 
of Ferigord than to any other part of France, but seem rather to 
be following a common type than copied one from the other. 
There is little doubt that when the history of these buildings is 
properly investigated, their apparent anomalies will be found 
to confirm, rather than to disturb, the general history of archi- 
tecture ; and it is probable that the clue to these yariations will 
be found in the ecclesiastical history of these provinces. We 
know from early Christian history that the French Church was 
of Oriental origin, and it seems evident that the different dio- 
ceses long maintained a considerable degree of independence, 
and some of them kept up a friendly intercourse with the 
Eastern Church, so long as the Greek Emperor at Byzantium 
continued to command the commerce of the Mediterranean, 
which was until the middle of the eleventh century °; previous 
to that time Venice was a subordinate city of the great Empire, 
to the commerce of which it succeeded. There were two main 
lines of commerce through France from the east at that period; 
one ascending the Rhone from Marseilles by Avignon, Vienne, 
and Lyons, and branching off in various directions, as to Gre- 
noble and Geneva eastward, to Le Puy and Auvergne west* 
ward; the other from Narbonne to Perigueux,' Limoges, and 
Poitiers, branching off to Cahors, Augouleme, &c. As usual, 
commerce, civilization, and religion travelled together and 
assisted each other. Oriental influences may be traced by 
these channels in various ways, of which the architecture is 
one only, although an important one : various local customs 
are continued; Oriental tissues and reliquaries are still pre- 
served in the treasuries of the churches in obscure places : the 
distinct uses in the liturgies of different dioceses, each with its 
own breviary, have also in some instances continued almost to 
our own day. This connection with the East was more kept up 
in some dioceses than in others, and the architecture is now 
perhaps the best record of this connection, but other records 
are not wanting : Bishop Peter I. of Le Puy was consecrated at 
Bavenna in 1048, on his return from Palestine ; Greek priests 
are recorded to have resided for a long period at Angouleme in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries : the street of the Venetians 

• See Gibbon's Roman Empire, chap. iiil. 
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at Limoges has been mentioned, ^his Oriental influence, how- 
ever, was not uniform in its effects, and was mnch modified 
by local circnmstances : the style of Auvergne, with its long 
nave and its barrel-vault, and the segmental vaults to the aisles, 
the dome over the central space, and semi-dome vanlts to the 
apsidal chapels, is almost confined to that district. The chapel 
of S. Michael, over the great western porch, or narthex, may 
perhaps be considered as another of the peculiarities ; although 
it occurs occasionally in many other places, as at Toumus, 
S. Benoit sur Loire, and in Switzerland at Bomainmotier. But 
they are rare with us, and more common in Auvergne than 
anywhere else. 

The use of tiles inlaid in stone in the face of the wall, for 
ornament, is another characteristic of Auvergne, though it is 
used also at Lyons and Vienne'; the use of different-coloured 
stones for external ornament is another feature, very natural in 
this volcanic district, where the variety of material close at 
hand is so great ; it is more remarkable that they did not use it 
for internal ornament^ but conformed to the medieval usage of 
a coat of plaster as a ground for painting upon, and trusted 
almost entirely to painting and gilding for internal ornament, 
as in other places. 

The Eablt Fbench style differs in many respects 
from the Early English, although agreeing with it in 
general character. 

Their churches are generally on a larger scale than 
ours, and are particularly distinguished by much greater 
height: this seems to have been the chief object of 
ambition of the French architects ; each strove to make 
his central vault more lofty than his predecessors, until 
this was carried to such excess that every idea of pro- 
portion in the other parts of the huilding was sacrificed 



p It has been found ooeasionally in Normandy in early buildings, but 
▼ery rarely, and the ftragments are now chiefly preserved in musemns, as 
at Caen ; the examples mentioned by M. De Canmont are at S. SauTeur 
sur Rille, S. Tanrin d'Enrenz, and the nave of Bayeuz Cathedral. 
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to it, and the enormous flying-buttresses which were 
necessary to carry these vaults became perfect scaffold- 
ings of stone, whilst the towers could scarcely be car- 
ried above the level of the roof «. The larger French 
chtirches also have very frequently double aisles, which 
are a rare feature in England ; and as they require the 
flying -buttresses to be double also, with an upright 
pinnacle , standing up between the divisions, these add 
considerably to the appearance of stone scaffolding on 
the exterior. 

At S.. Denis, almost the only parts remaining of the 
time of Suger are the crypt and the apsidal chapels : 
the whole of the interior of the choir, with the clere- 
story and vault, were rebuilt about a century after- 
wards ; and the flying-buttresses, which rise from the 
walls between the apsidal chapels to carry the vault 
of the choir, belong also to the later period. They 
have the double arches, and serve well to shew the dif- 
ference between French and English flying-buttresses. 

At Beauvais, which is the most lofty choir in Europe, 
the original magnificent design seems to have been 
carefully and very gradually carried out, the piers and 
arches being of the thirteenth century, while the clere- 
story and vault are of the fourteenth. The central 
tower has evidently fallen down, and in so doing has 
destroyed the north-east pier and the arch adjoining to 
it; and these parts were not rebuilt until the flfteenth 



<i Although the English cathedrals are longer than the French or any 
others, they do not appear so large, from the want of height. Their first 
effect is less striking, hut they grow upon the mind, and seem to develope 
themselves more, and perhaps they produce the impression of religious 
awe and reverence more than any others. 
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century, having the monldiiigs and details of the Flam- 
boyant style. Bat no sach change of mouldings and 




details occurs in the piers and arches of the apse, they 
are all alike, all apparently built at the same time, and 
the arches have do appearance of haviug been altered. 

The Bpsidal form of the east end is almost universal 
in France, and adds considerably to the striking effect 
of the interior. The whole of this divisiun of tho 
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chtiroli has a cliaracter of great elevation, produced or 
added to by the elongation of its component parts: 
the arches are lofty and naiTow, generally stilted ; the 
small arches of the triforium- arcade are also drawn 
closer together, and elongated in the same manner; 
the windows are long and narrow, usually lancet- 
shaped, and single lights, even though all the side 
windows are of two lights. The vault often partakes 
of the same character, the cells being deep and narrow, 
comprising only one window in width, and springing 
from near the bottom of it. In other instances, how- 
ever, the vault is of a different character, each bay 
comprising two or more windows. 

Eably Peench Pillaks «re usually plain, round, 
clumsy columns, with capitals of Classical character, 
generally an imitation of the Corinthian or Composite, 
and with the square abacus; the bases have square 
plinths with ornaments on the angles, exactly like 
those which are common in England in transitional 
Norman work, but are not found afterwards; the pil- 
lars altogether are of the same character, closely re- 
sembling those of Canterbury Cathedral and Oakham 
Castle. The beautiful clustered pillars of the Early 
English style are not unknown, but comparatively 
seldom used in France; and when used are heavier 
than the English examples. 

Another class of pillars common in Erance, espe- 
cially in the apse, is rare in England, although it is 
used at Canterbury; this consists of two shafts, or 
small columns, coupled together transversely to the 
wall, carrying a long impost through its thickness; 
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these twin sliafts are often very close together, but 
sometimes have an interval between them. Gonpled 
shafts of this kind were nsed at Bavenna, round the 
tomb of Theodoric, and are common in Italy, especially 
in cloisters ; and the same fashion prevails in the south 
of France, which imitated Italy in many things : good 
examples occur at Aries and Moissac, and they are 
very common, perhaps more so than single shafts in 
that situation. 

Eauly Fbench Asches have almost invariably a 
square soffit, with or without a boutell on the angle, 
and seldom have any other mouldings. The form of 
the arch depends entirely on its situation : those of the 
apse are narrow, and usually stilted. The small arcades 
along the side walls and those of the triforium, differ 
little from similar arcades in England, except that the 
shafts have almost always the square abacus. But 
the double arcades, one before the other, with the 
arches alternate, such as we find at Lincoln, Beverley, 
the galilee porch at Ely, and in numerous other ex- 
amples in England, are found only in some parts of 
France. 

Ea rl y Feench Wnroows are either plain lancets, or 
consist of two lights under one arch; and the head of 
these is frequently pierced with a circular opening 
(169), at first plain, afterwards foliated, but still cut 
through the solid stone, and not formed of the mul- 
lion-bars ; and there is a considerable interval of solid 
stone between the heads of the lower lights and these 
circular openings, as at Soissons, Ghartres, Eheims, 
Auxerre, Bourges, &c. At Chartres (171), Laon, and 
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in many other insttmceB, tbe foliated circle ie but< 

rounded by a nnmber of small openingB, in the 

form of trefoiU 

or quatrefoile, still ~ 

pierced through the 

solid stone, and not 

formed of bars as 

in the later kind 

of trucery. As tiie 

style advanced, the 

thickness of the 

interTening space 

is gradually dimin- 

ished, until in the 

Inter examples of 

this style we have 

actual bar-tracery 

(172), but still 

the early forms of 

foliated circles 

and trefoils are 

preserved, as at 

Amiens, Noyon 17t oi»rt«i Cthriral, o, law. 

(173), and the B1iewln« ■ foUat«d circle or plale-Cracerr, nir- 
d • . /iL ii„ 1. lounded by mull quktreCdUa of Uia Hme, in 

Baiute Chapelle at uis b«d at ■ wia£iw or two Ughu. 
Paris ; these bear 

a close resemblance to the later specimens of tbe Early 
English style, as the chapter-bouses of Salisbury and 
"Wells, and the presbytery of Lincoln, The French 
examples of this kind of tracery have probably the 
priori^ of date by from ten to twenty years, and the 
earlier kind of tracery, for distinction called by Pro- 
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feasor WilliB plate-tracery, is abnndanUy used in France^ 
while it is comparatively r&rely foand in England. 

Cirotilar windows are much more commonly used in 
France than in England, in all 
the styles. In the Early French 
style they are of the s 
character as the circular open- 
ing over the side windows at | 
Chartres. 

The earlier windows are ] 
uaoally entirely without mould- 
ings, often not even splayed, 
mere holes cut straight through 
the stone wall; even in the 
later examples of this style 
the monldings are very few and 
poor, and are often entirely 
wanting. 

It may be observed that 
French windows in the aisles 
are generally higher from the 
ground than English ones 
ia rare for the sills to be low 1T2. AueiTeCaUiednl,a.tS40 
enough foraperson to look into ^'^™£.' '''''''ihe''fo^»tim 
the church from the outside, ]^},'"°orL°iheTii»M''w^uS 
which in England is very com- be tBrned the other wny. 
monly the case : this appears to arise only from the 
greater height of the French churches altogether. 

Eahly Fbenck MouLDnfQS are usually less bold and 
less rich than the Early English, although some of the 
arches of doorways of this style are very richly moulded ; 
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the window-arcbes are commonly without any : there 
ate generally monldingB round the edges of the hay in 
which the window 
is placed, bat at 
an interval of a 
foot or two from 
the window, and 
connected rather 
with the vault an 1 
the vaulting- fihaft 
than with the win 
dow. The rib 
bave commonl 
but few mould 
ingB ; the arch-r b 
are almoBt always 
square in sect on 
and often quite 
plain. The cornice 
is usually filled 
with foliage of the 
stiff- leaf charac- 
ter, or sometimeB ^ 
a kindofcrocketa, 
in oth»- imtancc, "»• "" »»™' » ""■ 

of a character resembling the Greek foliage used in 
England chiefly in late Norman work. 

EisLT Pbevch Doobwats are generally larger and 
finer ihan the Early English, and more enriched with 
sculpture, having large fignrea in the jambs, and smaller 
ones upon the arches, with canopies and corbels. They 
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are UBually protected by porches, which are either 
shallow, and almost form part of the doorwajB, as at 
Amiena, or have a bold projection, as at Charges. 

There are usually three doorways at the west end, 
and when they have porches in this situation, these 
hare not in general much projection, in order that they 
may not interfere with the general effect of the west 
front. There are also sometimes three doorways at 
the end of each transept, and here the porches are 
generally a more prominent feature, and much en- 
riohed with sculpture. The two porches, with the 
doorways, at the north and south ends of the transept 
of Chartrea, are the richest parts of the building ; but 
this is an exceptional instance. Amongst the sculp. 
turea are figures of the donors or principal benefac- 
tors ; and as these 
figures are repeat- 
ed in the painted 
glass above, with 
their armorial 
bearings, they are 
identified as per- 
sons living be- 
tween 1250 and 
1260. 

Eaelf Fbemch 
Capitals have 
almost always the 
square ababus, 
and wheo not of 
the Corinthian l74.3oi«oD.0M].ed™i.i.ai8is. 
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character they are ornamented with foliage of very 
similar character to the Early English, called stiff-leaf 
foliage (174), but the work is in general not so highly 
finished, nor so elegant and graceful. The moulded 
capitals, bell-shaped without foliage, which are so 
common in Early English work, are scarcely found 
at all in France. 

Eably French Bases are either of the character 
which in England is transitional I^orman, or they are 
nearly the same as the Early English, with the deep 
hollow to hold water. In some instances the plinth is 
ornamented with fluting, or otherwise enriched. 

Early French Ornaments differ much from the 
Early English, except the foliage, which is of nearly 
the same character, though generally not so highly 
finished, and less elegant. The tooth-ornament, which 
in England is so abundantly used as to be rarely want- 
ing in a building of this period, is rarely found in the 
Royal Domain of France. An ornament closely ap« 
preaching to it is found in transitional work, as it is 
also in England, but the true tooth-omament with 
undercutting, which is one of its chief characteristics, 
is found only in some parts of France, and does not 
occur in some of the finest Buildings of this style, 
where we should naturally expect to find it; and 
when used at all, it is very sparingly. Its place is 
supplied either by crockets or by foliage ; and in the 
hood -moulds of windows, the hollow mouldings of 
canopies, &c., an ornament not found in England is 
freely used ; it sometimes bears a resemblance to the 
ball-floWer, but is in general more like a rose. 
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Easlt li^EHCH BuTTBEssES BTB generally Tery mae- 
Bive and bold; in the earlier esamples quite plain, but 
in later ones enriched with shafts and pinnacles, and 
often with figures nnder canopies on the face of them. 
From the great height of the vanlts to be supported, 
the flying-buttresses often consist of two, sometimes 
qf three arches, one above the other, and nnder each 
arch there is nsnally a detached shaft near the face of 
the wall, but separated &om it by a passage (170 ; the 
lower arch ia also fre- 
quently filled np with an 
arcade of small arches, or 
a range of small shafts. 
Each of the large separate 
huttresses is often quite 
a fine structure. 

EiBLT FEEiTca Tow£Ba 
do not greatly differ from 
the Early English, but the 
belfry windows are fre- 
quently much more elon- 
gated, often forming a trip 
let of long narrow lancets 
(175') ; and these are fre 
quently well moulded, 
even when the windows 
of the church are entirely 




' Thv fiiamplB here i^tch Ia pertaapfl ralhft- in «roeptIi 
vbit I> nnal, bnt for Ihst nrf tettaa It IndliatH more mi 
uid itaewa the miirked differeniw In the receuM twtwnn u 

neneh beiriT-tairN at Ibe lame period. 
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Without mouldings These towers are frequently 
placed &t the aogles of the vest front and of the 
two tranaept fronts but seldom nse much above the 
level of the roof becaose they are oftea left au 




176. VenalnTlUF, a. 1360. 



finished. They are sometimes terminated by sqnore 
pyramids hardly amounting to spires, but these belong 
generally to the earlier period ; short octagonal spires 
of wood, covered with slate or shingles, are sometimes 
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used, and round or conical spires, whicli are generally 
placed on an octagonal belfry- story •, In small village 
churches the tower is often in the centre, and fre- 
quently terminated by a high-pitched roof, with two 
gables, commonly called a saddle-back roof: this kind 
of roof is very common in some parts of France, espe- 
cially in the Cotentin and other districts of Normandy. 
These sometimes have a stair-turret in the centre of 
one of the sides, of a semi-hexagonal form, corbelled 
out at the top to form a square, and carry a similar 
roof to the tower itself, as at Yersainville (176). In 
the Cotentin, an octagonal tower often has the angles 
corbelled out to carry the square base of a saddle-back 
roof, the effect of which is extremely picturesque, but 
the antiquity of these roofs is somewhat doubtfdl: in 
some instances the roof is considerably later than the 
tower ; in fact, this fashion seems to have continued in 
that district quite to the last century, along with ridge- 
crest tiles and other medieval customs. 

Early French spires differ considerably fit)m the 
English type. They are generally octagonal, with 
a small round moulding on the angle. Some of the 
finest examples are St. Stephen's at Caen, the old one 
at Chartres, and that of Yendome, all belonging to 
the early Gothic. Openings are pierced at intervals, 
sometimes merely small round holes, sometimes tre- 
foils or quatrefoils; and at intervals between these 
openings are bands of ornament cut upon the surface, 
most commonly in the form of wooden shingles, as at 



* Tor more fall information respecting the ohnroh towers of France, see 
the article Cloeher in the admirable Dietionnaire of M. VioUet-le-Duo* 
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St. 'Peter's at Caen (177), the actual date of which is 
*.D.1308; but its style is that of the 
thirt«eiith century. At a Bomewhat 
later period there are also very com- 
monly crockets on the angles of the 
spire, sometimes large, more often 
small, and at more rare internals 
than is the case in England, where 
crockets are used; but in English 
work they are not so frequently 
used. There are Beveral very fine 
Early French spires in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caen; but perhaps the 
most remarkable in France is that 
of the Kreiaker Church at 8. Pol de 
Leon, in Briitany: from its enor- 
mous height, and the consequent 
great projection of the buttresses, 
the whole church seems built as a 
support to the spire. 

™ -^ ■„ ,■„ , -r, . *'"■ St Prt«% Osen. 

The West FuoifTS of Early French 

chnrches are generally very fine, though it is rare to 

find one perfect. The design is generally the same, 

or there is at least a great general resemblance : the 

principal features are three large doorways, usually 

very much enriched with sculpture ; over the central 

doorway is a large window, which generally has 

a foliated circle in the upper part of it, and over this 

the gable, crocketed, sometimes with sculpture on the 

face of it, and a small figure on the finial. On each 

side are the flanking towers, which, if perfect, are 
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termmated by spires ; in the larger buildings and wide 
fronts these towers are ontside of the aisles, and conse- 
quently clear of the side doorways; more commonly 
they are oyer the west end of the aisles, and conse- 
quently the doorways form part of the towers. In the 
earlier examples the windows of the towers are simple 
lancets ; as the style adyances they become united and 
more enriched, and the belfry windows elongated to 
an extent never found in England: under these is 
often a small circular window with plate-tracery 
pierced through the stone in simple forms. 

The central division in the earlier examples usually 
has three lancet windows with a large circular win- 
dow of plate-tracery over them; in later examples the 
whole of these openings are drawn together, and form 
one large window, the spaces between being gradually 
diminished until we have actual bar-tracery. These 
later examples approach very nearly to the Decorated 
style, but the mouldings, and the character of the 
foliage and sculpture, mark them as still belonging to 
the Early French style. In small churches there are 
frequently three lancet windows only at the west end. 

Having now compared the principal points of difference be- 
tween the Early French and the Early English style, it becomes 
necessary to refer to a few examples, and compare them on 
historical grounds, for which purpose it will be most convenient 
to follow the chronological arrangement. 

One of the earliest examples of the Early French style is 
Soissons, the choir of which was finished in 1212, as shewn by 
the evidence of a contemporary inscription in one of the side- 
chapels. The nave is somewhat later, bat is continued in exactly 
the same style. There are still some vestiges of the Bomanesqne 
style throughout this church, and though it can hardly be called 
a transitional building, it is clearly one of the earliest examples 
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of the new style. It bears considerable resemblance to the 
choir of Canterbury, the large arches and pillars being quite of 
the same character. The triforium arcade consists of small, 
narrow pointed arches, with capitals of the usual character, 
stiff-leaf foliage, and square abacus. The windows of the apse 
and aisles are lancet-shaped; those of the clerestory have fo- 
liated circles in the head, pierced through the solid wall without 
any mouldings, but slightly chamfered on the exterior. 

The next example in character, and probably in actual date, 
is Ghartres, the nave of which is nearly as massiye as Norman 
work, although the effect of heaviness is removed by the enor- 
mous height. The church was destroyed by fire in 1194, and 
the present fabric was commenced soon afterwards. The only 
portions remaining of the earlier fabric are the crypts, and part 
of the west front, comprising the lower part of both the towers, 
and the whole of the southern one, which has the date of 1164 
cut on the sofQt of a window-arch near the top ; these parts of 
the work, with the fine western doorways, are of transitional 
character. It is probable that the choir, was less damaged by 
the fire than the other parts, as, contrary to the usual practice, 
the nave of the present building is the earliest, and is more 
massive than the choir : it probably dates from about 1200 to 
1230. The windows (171) have foliated circles in the head, or 
rather over them, of very early character, and entirely of plate- 
tracery. The very rich doorways and porches at the ends of 
the transepts, which are perhaps the finest in France, were 
executed between 1250 and 1280. The choir is of nearly the 
same date; it was dedicated in 1260. The buttresses of this 
eastern part are considerably lighter than those of the nave, 
which are amazingly heavy and massive, as if the workmen 
were still afraid to trust them to support the vault at so great 
a heights 



* The dates of fhe different parts of Chartres Cathedral are given on the 
authority of the Abh4 Bnlteau, a very learned and intelligent antiquary, 
who has for Beveral years oarefUlly investigated the history of his cathedral, 
«nd has amassed considerable materials tor a new work on the subject, in- 
cluding the iconography, which is highly interesting, and which no one 
could illustrate more satisfactorily than himsell. [His description of the 
Cathedral of Chartres was published in 1850, after this note had appeared 
in our first edition.] 
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Simultaneoiialy with these, that is, dnring the first half bf 
the thirteenth century, an immense nnmber of great works 
were being carried on in France, and to this period belong the 
greater part of their finest cathedrals. The limits of this work 
will allow of only a yery brief selection. 

Bheims Cathedral was commenced in 1211, and the canons 
took possession of the choir in 1241 ", but the chnrch was not 
finished until near the end of the fifteenth century. The naye 
is of three periods, although the original style is exceedingly 
well imitated. Probably, as at Cologne, the west front was 
begun soon after the choir, and a great part of it belongs to the 
latter half of the thirteenth century. In 1295 a fresh effort was 
made to raise money by an appeal to the charity of the faithful 
towards the completion of the chnrch, which, howeyer, was not 
finished in 1480, according to Dom. Mariot. The church was 
much injured by a fire in 1481, which destroyed the fiye towers 
of the transepts; and the fury of it was so great that the bells 
were all melted, and the molten lead ran in the streets, but the 
yault sayed the greater part of the church. 

This is one of the most magnificent of the many fine 
churches of France ; the character is not so heayy as that of 
Chartres, but the style is yery similar. The end of the south 
transept is part of the original work ; it has three lancet win> 
dows, moulded, and with shafts in the jambs; oyer these are 
three small round windows foliated, and in the gable a rose- 
window of plate-tracery of early character. The large rose- 
windows at the end of the north transept and at the west end 
are Flamboyant work, inserted in the repairs after the fire. 
The greater part of the building is, howeyer, of the richest and 
finest Early French character. 

Amiens Cathedral was founded in 1220, and the canons en- 
tered the choir in 1244 ; there is the date of 1248 in the painted' 
glass of one of the windows of the apse. These windows haye 
foliated circles of bar-tracery yery similar to those of the chap- 
ter-house of Salisbury and other English examples of about ten 



*• The work was probably interrupted by the violent quarrels between the 
Archbishop and the citizens of Rheims : one of the charges against the 
citizens mentioned in the ezoommanieation by Pope Gregory IX., in 1335, 
is that of using for their fortifications tombstones, and $UmB9 prepared for 
the fabric of the great church, Oall, Christ.^ toI. i. p. 525. 
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years later. The tomb of Bishop De Goaoy, who died in 1257, 
is placed under an arched recess in the wall of the north aisle 
of the choir, and seems part of the original work. The side- 
chapels with their windows are subsequent insertions, and the 
three large rose-windows are all of the fifteenth century. The 
great height and beautiful proportions of the interior of this 
church make it one of the most striking and effective in Europe. 
The western doorways and porches are quite a museum of the 
finest sculpture of the thirteenth century ; but the upper part 
of them appears to have been tampered with, as the arms of 
Canon Dumas, about 1510, occur in the point of the gable of the 
great porch. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris belongs partly to this 
period. The choir has been already mentioned as transitional 
work; it was built by Bishop Maurice de Sully, who died in 
1196; but the nave and transepts are later, and about the same 
age as the west front, which was commenced in 1218, and 
finished in 1285. The character of all this part is good Early 
French, and the circular window of the west front has plate- 
tracery only. The side-chapels were added between 1240 and 
1250; the windows of these have foliated circles of bar-tracery : 
at the same time all the windows of the clerestory of the nave 
and choir were enlarged, probably in order to introduce the 
new fashion of mullions and bar-tracery. The north and south 
porches are a little later : there is an inscription on the base of 
the south doorway recording its commencement in 1257. Some 
of the chapels round the choir are of this period, others of the 
early part of the fourteenth century. The stone screen round 
the choir, with its beautiful sculptures, was finished in 1851, as 
recorded by another inscription *. 

The chapel of the Seminary of Bayeux, built between 1206 
and 1281, by Bishop Robert des Ableges, is so entirely in the 
English style, and so unlike other French buildings of the same 

" We are indebted to M Viollet-le-DQC, the arohiteot of the church of 
Notre Dame, and one of the best-informed antiqnarieB of France, for this 
valuable information respecting the precise dates of the different parts of 
the building. [Since this note was published, he has completed his great 
work the Dictionnaire de PArehiteeture, in ten volumes, octavo, (Paris, 
1868,) which has placed him in the foremost rank among the architectural 
antiquaries of his time.] 
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period, that it would appear to have been certainly bnilt by an 
English architect. The windows are all lancet-shaped and 
moulded, and the ribs are also moulded in the English fashion. 
It is a remarkably elegant little building, but more like a part 
of Salisbury than of Bheims or Ghartres. The east end is 
square, but in the interior the vaulting is so arranged as to give 
very much the effect of a double apse. 

The choir of the church of St. Peter at Lisieux, in Normandy, 
built between 1226 and 1267, is a remarkably good and pure 
specimen of the transition and of the Early French style. 
The pillars are of the usual massive character, with the Co- 
rinthianized capitals, very similar to Sens and Canterbury. 
The triforium is panelled, and some of the panels have trefoils 
and quatrefoils pierced through them ; the shafts have capitals 
of stiff-leaf foliage; the clerestory windows are lancets, re- 
cessed, with shafts and moulded, but very flat and square in 
section. The aisle windows are couplets of two lancet lights, 
with a panel in the head, and a foliated circle with a boss in 
the centre, but not pierced. There is a fine Early French 
central lantern open to the church. The apse is a little later 
than the rest of the work, and the Lady-chapel is an addition 
of the fourteenth century, and fine Decorated work. 

M, Vitet in his Monographie de Notre Dame de Noyon, folio, 
1845, and M. Viollet-le-Duc, following him, consider it probable 
that the cathedral of Noyon was commenced about 1150, by 
Bishop Baldwin of Boulogne, the friend of Suger. He is re- 
corded to have collected money for the rebuilding, but the work 
was evidently carrying on under Bishop Stephen of Nemours 
(1188 — 1222), as appears from incidental notices collected in the 
Gallia Christiana r. But the style, though still transitional, is 
considerably in advance of S. Denis, and in the absence of any 
positive evidence as to the date, it seems more probable that 
the Early French part is twenty or thirty years later. 

The cathedral of Laon is considered by M. YioUet-le-Duc to 
be of the beginning of the thirteenth century, and the .reasons 
he gives for assigning it to this date appear conclusive. The 
style is early Gothic, but very heavy, and with considerable 
remains of tilie transitional character; the east end is square, 

r Gallia ChritHana^ toI- iiL p. 818. 
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which IB very unnsnal in France, though common in England 
at that period. The bishops of Laon had considerable inter- 
coarse with England, which seems naturally to account for 
the adoption of this English plan, hut the French architects do 
not allow this. 

BodulphuB de WarnaYilla, or Venne-ville, who was Bishop of 
Laon from 1182 to 1193, had previously been Archdeacon and 
Treasurer of Bouen, Treasurer of York, and Chancellor of Eng- 
land. The rebuilding of the cathedral must have been carried 
on in his time, because it is stated in the epitaph of his pre- 
decessor Amulf, that he was buried in the old church and 
translated to the new one >. ' He had beg^n the new cathedral 
and palace, but retired from the episcopate in 1182 to the 
abbey of S. Victor, near Paris, where he also erected fine build- 
ings; that abbey has been entirely destroyed, but we may 
judge what its buildings were from those of Noyon. Wamavilla 
was probably more engaged in his buildings than in politics, as 
Lord Campbell, in his "Lives of the Chancellors," says that 
little is known of his proceedings as Chancellor in England. 

Many of the country churches round Laon have also square 
east ends, after the English fashion ; they are chiefly imitated 
from the cathedral church, though some of them would appear 
earlier. They are a very interesting set of churches of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, several of which are well 
worthy of careful examination. An English traveller in France 
may, with advantage, spend a week at Laon, and make ex- 
cursions in the neighbourhood; a few may be specially men- 
tioned : — 

Bruy&res sous Laon is a fine church of transitional cha- 
racter, c. 1200, cruciform in plan, with aisles to the nave, and 
chapels on each side of the choir. The exterior is unusually 
rich with carved capitals and cornices; the interior is more 
plain, but very good ; the arches are pointed, square-edged, the 
windows round-headed, the vaults of the choir and apse are 
original, with the clerestory, that of the nave is Flamboyant 
work of the seventeenth century. The tower is over the chapel 
on the north side of the choir, the west front is quite plain Bo- 
manesqne, with a remarkable porch, partly of wood, with stone 

■ Qallia Chriaiiana, vol. tt. p. 649. 
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pillars at the angles. The doorways have richly-carved Early 
French capitals, and good iron-work on the door. 

VoBGES is another remarkable church of this period; the 
west front has a fine rose -window, the doorway is richly 
moulded and has shafts. The church has been fortified, and 
there are remains of these fortifications in the transept; the 
east end is square, with plain transitional work with three 
windows. The aisles are wide, with flat ceilings, and arches 
across to carry them. There is a very bold transitional mould- 
ing under the window, used as a string-course. 

NouYiON-LE-YiEux is another remarkable church of the same 
style, late Bomanesque, is transitional and cruciform in plan, 
with a, tower on the south side, richly ornamented. 

The Sainte Chapelle at Paris, built between 1245 and 1257, 
from the design and under the direction of Pierre de Montereau, 
is one of the most beautiful pieces of work of its time, and is 
considered by some of the best French antiquaries to be in ad- 
vance of most other buildings in France of the same period. 
The windows have foliated circles in the head very similar to 
the chapter-house at Salisbury. The very rich character of the 
building causes it to be frequently considered as belonging to 
the Decorated style, but the character of the foliage and the 
mouldings shew it to belong to the Early French style, although 
the later division of it, as shewn by the use of tracery: this 
kind of tracery in England does not belong to the Decorated 
style, it is contemporary with lancet windows and regular 
Early English inouldings; although it shews a building to be 
late in the style, and approaching to the Decorated. This is 
the same in France as in England, excepting that such tracery 
is there used a few years earlier than it is in England. 

The very beautiful Lady-chapel of S. Q-ermer in Picardy, 
near Beauvais, is evidently a copy of the Sainte Chapelle in 
Paris, at least of the upper chapel, for there is no second chapel 
under the principal one, as in Paris. This chapel has lately 
been very carefully restored, and those persons who object to 
the colouring of the Sainte Chapelle as tawdry, may prefer 
this, where the beautiful sculpture is free from colour. There 
is no doubt that all these buildings were intended to be coloured 
originally, as it was the fashion of the age when they were 
built; but whether they look better without the colouring or 
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not, is a matter of taste which it is nseless to dispute about. 
The church to which this chapel is attached is itself a very 
fine one, in the style of transition, apparently of the latter part 
of the twelfth century ; but its date has not been ascertained, 
and it has been ignorantly and absurdly given to the eleventh, 
probably only from the usual blunder of naming the centuries 
by the figures. 

The common opinion is, that because at the end of the 
eleventh century and the beginning of the twelfth, many 
Norman priests and monks became bishops in England, the 
same system was continued through the latter half of the 
twelfth century ; on the contrary, there appears to have been 
a reaction, and almost as many Englishmen became bishops in 
France at that time as there had been Normans and French- 
men made bishops in England during the previous century. 
Several instances of this have already been mentioned, such as 
the Bishop of Laon, who had been Chancellor of England 
before he was made a bishop, and who appears to have had 
a marked influence on the architecture of his diocese during 
that important period of transition. 

The number of Englishmen who were educated in the 
Academy of Paris at that period, also shews the close connec- 
tion between the two countries, and that the national jealousy 
was of later growth, a natural consequence of the wars of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, which partook 
very much of the character of civil wars, for the combatants 
had been in a large degree inhabitants of different provinces 
of the same kingdom \ 



• The following names of Englishmen of distinction educated in the 
Academy of Paris at that time is curious and interesting : — 

Gilbert Foliot, who became Bishop of London, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from 1161—1189. 

Robert de Corham, Abbot of St. Alban's, 1151—1166, who rebuilt the 
chapter-house, and part of the cloister with the lavatory. 

Simon, first Prior and then Abbot of St. Alban's, 1173—1188. 

Walter Ridal, or Rydall, Archdeacon of Canterbury, and afterwards 
Bishop of Ely, 117i— 1189, (who rebuilt his cathedral). 

8 
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The Decobated Style ik Fbaitce does not differ so 
materially from the same style in England as to require 
a separate description. There are comparatively few 
large buildings of this style in France ; it appears that 
the greater part of their cathedrals were rebuilt in the 
thirteenth century, or at least the rebuilding was com- 
menced in the early part of that century, and continued 
rigorously in imitation of the same style throughout 
the fourteenth. In many instances, where the cathe- 
dral itself is of earlier date, the chapels between the 
buttresses with their large windows of the Decorated 
style (178), were introduced in the fourteenth century, 
or the latter part of the thirteenth. It is worthy of 
notice that the ball-flower ornament, which is almost 
as characteristic of the Decorated style in England as 
the tooth -ornament is of the Early English, is also 
rarely found in France, and then not in Decorated 
work, but in transitional work of the end of the 
twelfth century, and this more especially in Anjou 
and Poitou. 

There is not the same variety of patterns in the 
tracery of the windows in France that there is in 
England, where they are endless; in France trefoils 
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p. 299; and torn. Ui. pp. 42, 48. 
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or qnatrefoila are almoRt nnivenol, until the flowing 
lines of the Flamboyant style were introduced. 




ITS. Bareiu Catludnl, c UOO. 



The Decorated style in France appears to here been 
changed into the Flamboyant much more rapidly than 
in England it gave way to the Perpendicular. Ex- 
amples of pure Decorated tracery, either geometrical 
or flowing, distinct alike from the foliated circles and 
trefoils of the Early English and Early French, and 
from the vagaries of the Flamboyant, seem to be oom- 
paratively rare in France. 
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Thb FuKBoiAin Sttli is essentially diflereDt from 
any of the Engliab styles, and although obviously con- 
temporaneoofl with the Ferpendionlar, has very few 
features in common witli it. 

The varieties of Flamboyant work fonnd in different 
Gonntriea, and different proTinces, are almost endless, 
and would require a Tolume to describe them all. 
The Flamboyant of Fiance is very different from that 
of Spain or of fielginm. of Holland or of Germany, 
and no two of theee are alike. 




A Freneb FUmbofut pcnb. 



The Flamboyant of Bretagne is quite different from 
that of other provincea of France. The tracery of the 
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windows is frequently fonned in sacli a maimer as to 
introduce a lai^ fleur-de-lis conspictioasly in the head 
of the window ; in other inetanoeB the outliue of a heart 
is Bimilarly introduced, and sometimeB the heraldic de- 
vice of the &mily who built the church is formed ia 
the tracery. 




The windows are of course the chief marks of the 
style, and are readily distinguished by the waving, 
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flame-like chaisoter of &e tmcery (180). The clere- 
story windows of this style are generally large and 
important; and tbe back of the triforiuin being com- 
monly glazed also, makes that appear b coutinnation 
of the clerestory windows. 

The SooKWArs of this style are generally very rich ; 
the actual doors have usually flat heads, with an en- 
riched arch, or canopy, or Bhallow porch over them; 
and the epace which in the earlier styles forms the 
tympauimi, and is filled with sculpture, is nsually 
occupied by a window in Flamboyant woik, aa at 
Harfleur, Normandy (178) 

Ur. Biokman ob 
serves, in describing 
this style, that "Its 
essence seems to be 
elaborate and mmut« 
ornament, and this 
continues nntd tbe 
forms and combma 
tions are sadly de- 
based, and a strange 
mixture of Italianism 
jumbled with it," 

The arches of this 
style vary exceedingly 
in form; those over isi.Bt.to.J 

doors and windows ^^^ ,^, ^.^ 

are commonly nearly ^ f°™' p"!" wiinout m 

flat, with the ends 

only curved, and no point in the centre as at Harfleur. 
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The mouldings of the pier-arohes commonly die into 
the pillars without any capitals, as at St.Lo, Noi^ 
maiidy (181). 

The crockets are a conspicuous feature, being large, 
and distant irom each other, when compared with 
English examples. The effect of them is striking, 
and generally very good. 

The entire absence of battlements in French build- 
ings, whether as parapets or merely for ornament, 
as is so common in the English Perpendicular style, 
is very remarkable''. 

The mouldings of this style are a sort of caricature of 
the earlier styles, j 

generally shallow ; ■'} 

and feeble, but ' .'^^. 

often much exag- 
gerated (182). 

The pillars are >' 
sometimes fluted, 
more often plain \ 
rounds, with the 
arch-mouldings 
dying into them 
without any capi- 
tals, as at St. Lo (181) ; the bases are stilted, and 
a good deal like the Perpendicular bases. Another 
pillar which is very characteristic of thi>i style con- 




* Tbt onlr «iUDpI» in Fiuceof [he nMoriuttleinpnUaiaii oriumenl, 
■re beHered lo be at Dieppe, tiheie the »ij\e la more EngLltli Ilian Frencb ; 

Engltah chsracieri tlie abauma of the tmr-centred arch, or Tudor ateh, 
li al» lenuikable. 
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riats of a eerieB of rounds and hollows, in a sort of 
undulating line, witliout any fillets or other marked 
diridon, as at Abbeville (183). 

Kich open parapets and 
gallery fronts are a strik- 
ing feature of this style. 
The panelling and iron- 
work are also very rich 
and charactenstic. 

The Flamboyant style 
continned in use through- 
out the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and part 
of the seventeenth, though 
getting gradually more 
and more mixed with the 
revived Classical details. 
The singular mixture of 
Blyles known by the name 
of the Benaissance often 
presents very pic- 
turesque combi- 
nations and strik- 
ing efiects; it ia 
generally superinr 
to the Elizabe- 
than and Jacobean 1B4. B.eerroiBe. Fauias. 
styles, which cor- ''p*" p*"!!**- 
rtspond to it in England. 

It is remukable that we havs no aatiBtoctor; work oa 

loreign Gothic architecture u compared with BngliBh at the 

-<e peiioda. 80 long ago as 1817 Mr. Rickman obeGcred, 
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" That in every instance which had come under my notice of 
buildings on the Continent, a mixture more or less exact or 
remote, according to circumstances, of Italian composition in 
some part or other, is present ; and that I had little doubt that 
a very attentive examination of the continental buildings called 
Gothic would enable an architect to lay down the regulations 
of the French, Flemish, G-erman, and Italian styles, which were 
in use when the English flourished in England/' Subsequently, 
in 1832, on his return from a tour in France, in which he was 
accompanied by Dr. Whewell, he says, '' It is with great pleasure 
I find myself enabled by this journey to go some way towards 
this conclusion, with respect to that part of France at least 
which was included in this tour." But this included only a 
part of Ficardy and of Normandy. Dr. Whewell has also fa- 
voured us with his valuable observations made on the same 
tour, but confined to the same limits. 

Professor Willis, in his very instructive work on the Gothic 
churches of Italy, has also included a part of France. But un- 
fortunately, neither of these learned writers and accurate ob- 
servers has taken much pains to examine and authenticate the 
dates of the buildings they describe. Mr. Gaily Knight's in- 
teresting Tour in Normandy supplies this deficiency to a great 
extent, so far as regards the principal buildings of Normandy, 
but leaves the other provinces of France untouched. The 
Society of Antiquaries of London have done me the honour to 
print, in the Archceologia^ vols, xxxv., xxxvi., xxxvii., some 
architectural tours of mine in the western or English pro- 
vinces of France, which afford some information on the archi- 
tectural peculiarities of those provinces", from which it seems 
most probable that our English Gothic was chiefly derived. 
But much still remains to be done before the English reader 
can form any correct ideas on the subject. 

« Further information respecting that province can be obtained from the 
valuable work, entitled, La Ouienne Militaire pendant la Domination 
Angiaistt par M. F. S. G. Drouyn, 1868, 4to. This work was originally 
published under the title of La Ouienne Angiaiae, but the Prefect ob* 
jected to that name, and insisted on its being altered. 



Italy — ^Rome. 

In Italy, the architecture of the different provinces differs 
quite as much as in France. The Gothic style was always an 
exotic, and never became naturalized ; but the attempts of some 
of the great Italian architects of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries to combine the Gothic style with the Dome, or central 
large Cupola, produced very magnificent results, as at Florence 
and Siena, and are worthy of most careful study and considera- 
tion. There appears to be no reason why this combination 
should not be carried out with great advantage ; the Dome has 
no necessary or natural connection with the Classical styles*'. 

It has been shewn by the French ArcheBological Society, of 
which M. De Caumont was so long the leader, that the pro- 
vincial character of the different provinces of ancient GtSkxd can 
each be traced to some Boman building, which had served as 
a type for that province when building in stone was revived. 
That Society was established in 1830, and has always made 
annual excursions to different parts of France, in the same 
manner as the Archieological Institute has done in England. 
The members of that Society have, therefore, had every op- 
portunity of verifying this fact, and recording examples in 
their Bulletin Monumental^ and it may fairly be considered as 
established. 

Borne, in the Middle Ages, was the capital of Western 
Christendom; the bishops of the most distant dioceses had 
to go to Bome for their palls, and each was accompanied by 
chaplains. Either the Bishop himself, or his chaplain, was 
very likely to be an architect, and in the early period Bome 
was looked to for models. Some of the earliest buildings in 
England, after the departure of the Bomans, are expressly stated 
to have been built '' in the Boman manner." Some think that 
this only meant in stone and not wood ; but in any case Bome 

' There is a good example of a Gothic dome at Valognes, in the Cotentin, 
in Normandy : although it is of late date, find the details are bad, the gene- 
ral effect is very good. 
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wMlook«dtofoTtha type, ana there iB no donbt that the Qothic 
Btyle, much as it atterwardB differed from the Roman typa, was 
in fact gradnalt; doTelopsd (rom it. A more fall ftcconot ot the 
architectnre oi Bome than of any other place Beema, therefore, 
to he called for in this Introduction, and hs the architectme 
of Home is mnch more clearly anderBtood by beginning with 
the earliBBt boildinga, the few pages that are neceaaary to ex- 
plain thoae before the Christian era can hardly be conaidered 
as oat of place. 

In Rome, so long the capital of the cirilized world, we have 
buildings of all periode, from 
the Etrascan walls of the 
time of the Kings of Bome 
Bome oentnriea before the 
Christian era, to our own 
day. The early walla are ot 
natural construction, eon 
aisting of large oblong masM* 
of tufa or peperino from the I 
neighbouring cliffs, merely a 
split o9 and hammer-dceased 
and put together without j 
mortar or cement of ai 
kind Some of these we 
originally placed agamst 
bank of earth or agger, wh 
supported them, whilst the j 
walls kept np the bank of ^ 
earth, and made a strong 
fortification. Others 
bnitt against the face of the '' 
cliSa of the low hills 
which the city of Rome wa8 
built. These ancien 
oanally called in Rome "the Walla of the Kings," are com- 
monly fifty feet high and twelve feet thick ; their large stones 




IBO. Tall Df Roma anadrato*. 



• Tblaportic 



buUt ngslnal the (carped oUff of tbe PsUUne Hilt, 1 
It coraei ; it hat bilck vbIIi of ttac tlma ot the Evlj Empire I 
id Bg^ut It, and Is repaired with biiak. 
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un each a ton weight, and thej are placed alternately length- 
wiee and croBswise, like modem bricke in London. One abject 
of (he wallB Chne placed wae to keep np the loose earth in ■ ver- 
tical position ; this ie the case also in the Etmscsn cities. This 
mode of building may be called natoxal, as it depends entirely 
on (he nature of the stone employed and the manner in which 
it splits natnrally. In other instances of natural conatmction 
of the 9an:ie period, when the material is different, anch ae the 
hard monntain-limeatone, the stones are amall and of Tarions 
ehapea. ingenioaBl; fitted together without mortar, as in the 
natural cliffs or quarries. Boildings of natural construction 
are of all periods: the natives of the same districts continue to 
build in the same manner at the preaent time, and have always 
done so ; i( is the cheapest mode of building where these mate- 
rials ace fonnd. The Etruscans and the primitive Bomans 
lived in WDodea houaes ; a house cannot well be bnilt of stone or 
brick without mortar, which had not then been brought into 
use. Some of the tombs of the EtrnscocB bear decisive evi- 
dence to the same fact ; although cut out of the solid rock, they 
ore cnt in imitation of wood 
en beams and posts, as at I 
Veil. The same obeerva- 
tiona, as to natural construe 
(ion and the absence of 
cement or mortar are said 
to apply to Egypt to Greece 
and to the East generally 

We do not find either aawn I 
stone or lime -mortar until I 
a later period. In the later | 
Etruscan work, the stoni 
appears to have been sawn 
before the use of lime mortar 
or cement, and these stones 
are fitted together in the 
most admirable manner 

The remains of the aecond 186 Wall of llie Latlng on tlis AtsD' 
WaU of Rome, which en ""« '^^ *"" '""^ 

closed the (wo hills in OHE Citt, (that is, the Falatme and the 
Hill of Saturn, ait«rwacds called the Capitoline Hill,) are of the 
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eame construction, of large blocks of tufa cut with the saw. 
A part of this was used for the eastern boundary of the Forum 
of Augustus, and was much altered in the time of that Emperor. 
A wall of travertine, of one-third its height and thickness, is 
inserted into it at a right angle at the south end. There are 
remains of another part of this second wall of Bome on the bank 
of the Tiber, called the Pulchrum Littus, in which an opening 
is left for the mouth of one branch of the small river Almo, now 
used for the Marrana, or mill-stream. Another opening has 
been made in this wall a little higher up the stream, for the 
mouth of the Cloaca Maxima, with a triple arch of the Gabii 
Btone, (called Sperone,) inserted in the old wall of tufa. There 
are remains of this second wall of Bome also on the western 
side of the Palatine Hill, at a low level, quite distinct from the 
wall of Boma Qnadrata on the summit, and of a different and 
later construction. Part of it is in a garden behind the houses 
of the Via del Cerchi, and another part, with two towers, under 
the church of S. Anastasia ; the towers are at one of the angles, 
so much used by the Bomans in their fortifications, and from 
this point the wall went across to the Tiber, with the Pulchrum 
Littus on the bank of it. 

The earliest example in Bome of the use of stone cut with 
the saw, is in the great public building originally called the 
Capitolium, and now called the Municipio, which contains 
the Tabularinm, where the original construction is visible at 
the west end. The date of this is probably second only to the 
walls of Boma Qnadrata on the Palatine, in which the stones 
are not cut with the saw, and have very wide vertical joints. 

The Cloaca Maxima is recorded to have been made by King 
Ancus Martins, who also made the great prison of the Kings, 
called the Mamertine Prison, part of which is of the same con- 
struction as the second wall. 

The third Wall of Bome is that of Servius Tullius, who en- 
closed the seven hills in one city by connecting the old separate 
fortifications into one whole. In his wall the stones are of the 
same size as before, and are closely fitted together; the con- 
struction of his time is distinguished from the preceding walls 
by the use of iron clamps to bind the stones together; on the 
fAirface the iron has rusted, split the stones, and fallen out, 
leaving only the holes at the edges of the stones; but in pulling 
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down part of the wall in 1871, (to enlarge the railway-station,) 
a number of the old iron clamps were foand in the middle of 
the wall, where they could not fall oat. This cnstom of using 
iron clamps to bind the stones together continued for many 
centuries in Bome, and the holes remain in many places. In 
the wall of the Colosseum these had long been a puzzle, and 
are now explained. 

The fourth and last Wall of Bome is that of Aurelian, which 
is for the most part faced with the brickwork of the third cen- 
tury, where the original work remains. 

The first use of lime-mortar is a very doubtful question, and 
in early massive walls it is often difficult to distinguish whether 
there is lime-mortar or not; clay was sometimes used as ce- 
ment, and the filtration of water through the tufa often gives 
the appearance of lime-mortar, when there is not really any. 
There is certainly none in the walls of Boma Quadrata, on the 
Palatine, of the first period. In the second period, the fine 
jointing makes it difficult to see whether there is mortar or 
not, but it would hardly be required. 

Herodotus mentions sUme as used before mortar, though con- 
crete walls may have been of any period after lime-mortar was 
once introduced, and they generally form the mass of all Boman 
walls. What Yitruvius calls construction means the visible 
construction, the surface of the wall only, and most writers on 
architecture follow him in this respect; but massive concrete 
walls are what really supported the vaults and the roofs, before 
buttresses were introduced, and these walls are often built 
hollow, to prevent the moisture from passing through them. 
At first the small wedge-shaped pieces of tufa that were used to 
make a smooth surface to the rough concrete walls were placed 
in an irregular manner, called by Yitruvius Opus incertum; but 
they were soon cut into the diamond shape, and arranged regu- 
larly, like the meshes of a net, and hence are called " reticulated 
work," or ** net- work," Opiu reticulatum. The earliest exam- 
ples of the use of lime-mortar in Bome, are commonly said to be 
of the time of Sylla or Sulla the dictator, (c. 80 B.C.,) in the 
Emporium, the house of Sallust, and the Muro Torto. When 
lime-mortar was first used it was employed rather in profusion, 
as in the Emporium. The joints were too wide, and were 
much reduced when brick was introduced. Wails were some- 
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times bailt of concrete in layers, as in the walls of the foun- 
dation of a fort on the Aventine, near the Porta S. Paolo, or 
Ostiense. 

The brickwork of the Empire, especially of the first century 
of the Christian era, is the finest brickwork in the world. The 
bricks are thin and flat, of the shape which we caU tiles : and 
those intended for facing only are triangular, the angle being 
bnilt in with the concrete wall while it was wet, before it had 
set, as was the case with the small tufa blocks before mentioned 
as forming the smooth surface called Opus reticulatum ; con- 
sequently it all became a solid mass, and as firm a wall as could 
be built. The arches are formed of the thin bricks also, but 
these are square, placed edgeways, and square pillars are often 
built of these square tiles also. 

As the Etruscans and the early Bomans lived in wooden 
houses, stone being only used for the fortifications, their tem- 
ples were also usually of wood: the earliest introduction of 
marble in Bome was of the time of Sylla, and travertine or thd 
stone from Tivoli was not used before that time. 

Careful observation has shewn that, during the most im- 
portant building age, the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, and of the Boman empire, the age of a brick wall can be 
ascertained by measurement, and by counting the number of 
bricks or tiles to a foot, mortar included. The best period is 
the time of Nero, or the middle of the first century ; the bricks 
are then particularly well made, hard, and solid, and not more 
than one inch thick, so that in the arches and in the more im- 
portant parts of the wall ten bricks to a foot can be counted. 
After that time the bricks become gradually thicker, and 
more spongy. 

Brick walls of each of the first four centuries of the Chris- 
tian era can be readily distinguished by the thickness of the 
bricks, and of the mortar between them, and by the quality 
of the bricks themselves; the earliest being the hardest and 
the thinnest. The rule laid down from long and careful ob- 
servation is as follows, (mortar included in each case) : — 

First century. — ^Nine or ten to the foot, and the best con- 
stmotion ; very fine joints. 

Second century. — Seven or eight to the foot, the construc- 
tion nearly equally good. 
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Third centary.— Six, with still very good construction. 

Fourth century.— Four, with bad and clumsy construction; 
Tory wide joints. 

These observations apply to Boman walls in the provinces, 
equally as in Borne itself. The greater part of the Boman walls 
in Britain are of the third or fourth century. 

There are in Borne several curious examples of ancient Pagan 
temples made into Christian churches, as the Pantheon, now 
*' S. Maria ad Martyris ; '* the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
now S. Lorenzo in Miranda ; and of Bomulus, the son of Maxen- 
tius, npw SS. Cosmas and Damian. The three eajr ly temples of 
the time of the Bepublic, in the Forum Olitorium, or vegetable 
market, which stood close together, were made into one church, 
called S. Nicholas in Carcere. They were not rebuilt, but the 
old basements remain in the crypt, the columns in the walls, 
and the cornices on the roof. 

Several other temples were made into churches; these and 
the ruins of the great basilicas or halls, are almost entirely 
of the time of the Emperors. These splendid ruins after- 
wards supplied abundant materials for the churches ready 
worked, especially marble columns, with their capitals and 
bases, and often their entablatures also, which were furnished 
by the ruins of the temples, baths, and palaces of pagan Borne ; 
and these naturally had a great and an injurious influence on 
the architecture of Christian Bome. Necessity is the mother 
of invention, and when there is no necessity for it we seldom 
find it : the builders in Christian Bome had no occasion for it, 
they had only to make use of the materials ready to their 
hands, and copy the old mode of arranging them as well as 
they could. 

The churches are usually built of concrete, faced with brick, 
from the time of Constantine downwards ; and there are none 
before his time, except those made out of rooms in earlier 
houses. They are often of the poorest and meanest descrip- 
iion ; but the poverty and meanness of their construction is 
concealed and disguised by the spoils of the ancients and the 
rich decoration of the interior, especially the splendid mosaics. 
The Gothic principle of displaying the construction and making 
it ornamental was never adopted in Bome. The plain brick 
walls of the aisles had small, plain, round-headed, or sometimes 
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circalni windows in Uiem, Rcd the brick wall ol ine clerestory 
WB« carried apoD a row of antique marble coIhiddb : at first 
these had their horizontal entablntares of marble also ; alter- 
wards small brick arches, Eemiciroalor or segmental, were io- 
trodnced from colamn to colnmn to carry the wall aboTe> bat 
these were for a loog period concealed behind either a real 
entablatnce or a sham one. The roofs are of wood, and in 
general plain and nglj, though sometimeB concealed by very 
rich flat ceilings. This style of bailding continued until the 
•Imost entire destrnation of Borne in the ninth and tenth 



The earliest Anglo-Saxon belfries have very nrach the ap- 
pearance of being copied from wooden towers, and this is not 




187. Toodea Tower on a ibine wail, trom IraJan s CDlnnm. 

at all improbable. Wooden walls and wooden towers were 
oommonly used in fortifications at all periods ; they are repre- 
sentations of wooden towers on the scalptnrea of Trajan's 
Column, at Borne. The gtone construction, oalled long-and- 
thort laoTk, is mnch more like the work of carpenters than of 
masons. People accnatomed to the nae of wood only would 
not at first know the proper manner of using stone. 
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Before the time of Gonstantine there was only one chnrch 
huilt aa a church in Borne, this was S. Maria in Trastevere, 
where a spring of petroleum, or mineral oil, had sprang np and 
ran for a few years, as we now find to be common in yolcanic 
countries. This was attributed to a Christian miracle, and the 
popnlar feeling in favour of building a church on the spot, was 
too strong to be resisted by the Pagan authorities. Bat in 
Bome itself, (the Trastevere is like South wark to London,) the 
primitive Christians were only allowed to assemble in the 
houses of the senators or nobles, or other wealthy Christians; 
and as their number increased rapidly, the largest room in the 
house, the Basilica or great hall, was naturally used for that 
purpose ; and this became consecrated by usage, and, after the 
toleration of the Christians called " The Peace of the Chnrch," 
was generally consecrated as a church by the Pope or Bishop. 
In times of persecution they retired to the underground cham- 
bexs which were usual in the Boman palaces, for use in the 
summer. The only instance in which this old arrangement is 
preserved in the old walls is in the house of Pudens, the 
senator, where one end of the basilica, or great hall (with the 
large hall-windows walled up), remains, of the time of the 
Apostles; and the subterranean church, admirably contrived to 
avoid observation, is also preserved, although filled up with 
earth by the pontifical authorities in their ignorance. The 
upper church has been rebuilt in the sixteenth century, and 
the wall of the old hall is now separated from the church by 
one of the chambers of a nunnery; the high altar, with the 
wall behind it, on which the mosaic picture is placed, is about 
twenty feet within the old wall ; but the altar of the side-aisle, 
rebuilt by Cardinal Wiseman, is against the old wall, not being 
in a line with the high altar, but far beyond it. The church of 
S. Silvester is in one of the chambers of the ThermsB of Titus. 
In the instance of S. Prisca, the original underground chambers 
of the house of Priscilla, the wife of Domitian, are suffered to 
remain in a neglected and ruinous state, and a medieval church 
has been built near them on a higher level. All the primitive 
churches were in pcUaceSf and are always described in early 
writings by names to indicate this ; St. John's in the Lateran 
(the original Basilica' Conatantiniana of the ecclesiastical 
writers), St. Peter's in the Vatican, S. Lorenzo in Lucina, 
S. Maria in Domnica, &c. 
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The recent excavations on the Palatine have brought to light 
the entire gronnd-plan of the great Basilica Jovis, or state-hall ; 
and as these basilicas or law-courts became the nsnal type for 
the Christian chnrches of the fourth century, the old arrange- 
ment was followed, as it had been found convenient: it thus 
becomes important to see what that old arrangement was. 

The Emperor sat on a throne in the centre of the apse, raised 
on three steps against or upon the wall, and the senators or 
nobles sat on raised seats round the apse. There were usually 
three marble benches, one above the other, against the wall, 
and the state-chair or throne in the centre. In the Basilica 
Jovis the seats have been destroyed; they were probably of 
wood only. Across the chord of the apse is a low screen of 
pierced marble, about three feet high, a portion of which re- 
mains in aitu. Within this cancellus, or chancel-screen, but 
under the throne, was an altar for taking oaths upon. The 
position of the altar in a basilica was the opposite to a temple ; 
in the basilica it stood at the bottom of a flight of steps inside 
the building, in the pagan temple it stood on the top of a flight 
of steps, and outside of the building. The emperor, as chief 
magistrate, sat on the throne, and entirely overlooked the altar 
and the people, excepting those in the galleries ; and there were 
galleries on both sides, as is seen by the remains. 

Afterwards, when this arrangement was copied in the 
churches, the bishop sat on the throne, and when he had to 
officiate in the Communion Service, he descended the steps 
of the throne, and stood behind the altar, ojfftciating over it. 
The altar was placed either at the west end, or no regard was 
paid at all to the orientation. Several of the churches of Borne 
stand north and south, but the altar at the west end was the 
more usual plan. The bishop preached from the steps of the 
throne behind and above the altar ; this is recorded of S. Chry- 
sostom and of S. Gregory, and of the latter, one of the thrones 
from which he preached is preserved behind the altar, in its 
original place in the apse of SS. Nereo and Achilleo'. The 
same old plan remains in the crypt of S. Alexius, on the Aven- 
tine, of the eighth century. In S. Clement's the lower church 

' The wnnon that he prefiched from this spot was afterwards engn^ved 
upon the back of the marble seat or throne on which he sat. 
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is of the eighth century, but the upper church, with the 
raised choir, is of the twelfth, and this is the earliest example 
of a raised choir. 

- The application of the name of Basilica to the small burial- 
chapels in the Catacombs is a mistake ; not one of them will 
hold more than sixty people, few so many. They were in> 
tended for the funeral services and commemorative services, 
and for pilgrimages only, not for public worship in the English 
sense of the words. In all the primitive churches the altar 
was at the west end, it was always iow, often a stone coffin 
only. The priest stood behind it and officiated over it, facing 
the people, but himself turning towards the east and looking 
towards the rising sun, as the well-known emblem of the resur- 
rection. These primitive altars are preserved in a few in- 
stances, but their use is now restricted to the Pope alone, 
a manifest abuse. Originally every Christian minister was 
called a Papa, and this abuse, like many others in Borne, has 
probably arisen more from ignorance than design. 

The art of building had begun to decline in Bome as early ad 
the time of Constantino : most of the buildings of the fourth 
century are made up of fragments of earlier structures. Gon> 
stantine himself was very little in Bome, and built nothing 
there. His triumphal Arch is made up of fragments. He did 
not build a single church in Bome; he allowed and perhaps 
induced the Pope to consecrate the basilica or great hall in the 
palaces previously used as places of assembly, and he endowed 
handsomely the cathedral chapters which he attached to them. 
In one instance, that of S. Croce in G-erusalemme, originally 
the prsBtorium or hall of justice of the Sessorian Palace, the 
residence of his mother S. Helena, there is an apse of his time 
added at one end of the prsetorium or oblong hall, of the second 
century. In all the other great establishments founded in his 
time after ** The Peace of the Church," the halls or basilicas 
were not rebuilt as churches until afterwards. During the few 
months that he was in Bome there would have been no time 
to do it, and S. Croce is the only one that has any work of 
that period. 

From the fourth century to the tenth the art of building, 
along with all the other fine arts, steadily declined. A great 
effort was made to revive the art in the time of Paschal I. and 
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Charlemagne, bnt it did not last. There are fieveral churches 
in Borne of that period which are a good imitation of the 
ancient basilicas, snch as S. Prassede, S. Maria in Domnica (in 
the honse of the lady), and others. Nearly all the churches in 
Borne were repaired, restored, or rebuilt at that period, after 
they had been damaged in the siege by the Lombards in the 
seventh century. The construction is a good imitation of that 
of the fourth century, faced with brick, the interior plastered 
and ornamented either with fresco-painting or mosaics. They 
are in general richly ornamented with mosaic pictures on the 
apse or tribune, and the arch to it over the altar, called * the 
arch of triumph.' At S. Prassede the subject of the mosaic 
being the court of heaven, required more space, and is carried 
on to a second arch also. This is the richest church for the 
effect of mosaics in Bome, but as works of art they are of 
a very inferior description, a rude imitation of the early mo- 
saics. In the tenth century art of all kin4 had died out. The 
only building of this period in Bome, part of the monastery 
added to S. Croce, now the sacristy behind the apse, is one of 
those exceptions which prove the rule, for the art of building 
could not well have been reduced to a lower ebb than is shewn 
in that building. The great revival of art, the true Benaissance 
of Christian art, which began in the west of Europe early in 
the eleventh century, did not reach Bome until the end of it, 
and Christian art in Bome has always been a century behind 
the rest of Europe ever since. 

The time of Paschal 11., a.d. 1100—1120, was almost as great 
a building era as that of Paschal I. The damage done by the 
Normans under Guiscard in their raid at the end of the 
eleventh century (when they burnt the roofs of the churches, 
and the wooden houses in a considerable part of Bome), was 
repaired in the beginning of the twelfth. The present church 
of S. Clement above ground belongs to that period, with the 
exception of part of the walls of the fourth century, which have 
been preserved; and the lower part, now the subterranean 
church, belongs to earlier periods, with paintings for decora- 
tion at various times, but chiefly of the eleventh century', just 

■^^■^ ■ — . — - - , 

ff They are the donation of Bena de Rapizia and his family, whose por« 
traits as donors are painted under them, -with their names. He was living 
in 1080 and his signature to a charter of that date is extant 
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bsfora the raid of the Karmans, who damaged this clmTcb bo 
mocli that when it was lebnilt it was {oimd expedient to 
abandon the lower chnrch altogether. Probably at this period 
the level of the road was altered ; the original lOad or etieet 
wuat the boHonoltlie/oMa or trench of the old fortification; 




the entrance to the qaadri-portions, or oloiBter of the monastery 
and church, is at a lower level than the preaent road, hut not eo 
low oa the original level, which was fifteen to twenty feet below 
the anrface. The great width of the nave of the early chnrcli 
of S. Clement, as in several other inatsjiceB, was found incon- 
venient when large timber had become ao much more expea- 
sive, and tiuB wae rednced by dividing the widtli of the original 
nave into a nave and alale by introdncing an arcade in the 
npper church. The outer aisle of the original chnrch (now 
anbterranean) wag abandoned, the intervals between the oo- 
lomns on that side walled np with biiok to enpport the outer 
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wall of the choroh aboYe, and square briok piers introduced to 
support the columns of the arcade above, thus making the new 
nave about two-thirds of the width of the old one. The present 
upper church was long considered one of the oldest churches 
in Bome, but the excavations made by the side of it in 1869 
brought to light the original columns, standing in their places, 
about fifteen feet below the level of the floor of the present 
church. It is true that the columns of the present church are 
antique, which led to the idea that the church was the original 
one, but the original columns, now buried, are also taken from 
some ancient temple ; and, as we have observed, the supply of 
these columns was inexhaustible. The apse is also ornamented 
with mosaics, which were long supposed to be of the fifth or 
sixth century, but are really of the twelfth and thirteenth. 
At a still lower level, about ten or twelve feet below the founda- 
tions of the old church, are the walls of a building of ancient 
Bome on the site of which the church was built. 

The city walls of Home were much repaired also in the 
twelfth century, as recorded on inscriptions, and in other 
ways, and there are evident patches inserted in the old walls 
and of very inferior construction. Many of the old churches 
were also rebuilt at the same period, either altogether or in 
part, on the old sites, and on the same plan as before. 

It is probable that window-tracery, like many other things, 
was introduced into Western Europe from Home. There are 
several windows of the time of the Early Empire remaining at 
Bome, which are patterns cut out of a plate of marble, and not 
intended to be glazed ; they are exactly the same as the panels 
of a low screen, and seem to have been used indifferently for 
either purpose. Some of these windows are still in their ori- 
ginal places, as in the subterranean church of S. Silvester, 
made, as has been said, in one of the chambers of the Thermcs 
of Trajan, adjoining to those of Titus ; others are lying about 
or placed against the wall in the same church. There are 
others in the wall under the cloister of S. Croce, but as that 
cloister is of the tenth century, these have been taken out 
of their original places and used again. There is another in 
the palace of the CaBsars in part of the lower gallery of the 
Circus Maximus. Another has been replaced by Signer Bosa 
in the screen of the great Basilica of the Palace of the Caesars* 
In the remains of that Basilica or law-court, the old arrange- 
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ment can be seen, and it is identical with that of a chnrch 
of the basilican type, although this hall was never made into 
a chnrch. 

Another kind of tracery which comes more near to the 
Gk>thic type occurs in the church of S. Prassede, of the time 
of Paschal I. and Charlemagne. It is in the chapel of S. Agnes, 
over which the campanile has been built two or three centuries 
afterwards, and the old chapel with its curious windows and 
its fresco-paintings left in a great degree undisturbed. This 
window-tracery is intended to be used with glass, and is made 
of stucco, with the patterns cut out, and grooves for the 
glass, some of which remains in it. The forms of this tracery 
approach very near to Gothic, but are not the same. Another 
kind of early tracery occurs in the windows of the clerestory 
of S. Lorenzo fuori le Muri, and is visible from the outside only, 
being concealed on the inside by modem plastering to make 
the whole interior harmonize better with the Pagan style of 
the modem restoration. This tracery consists of small circles 
only; there are a few other examples of it in Bome in w<»k 
of the twelfth century or earlier. At Florence, and in some 
other towns in Italy, thin slabs of marble are used instead 
of glass, the object being more to keep out the glare of the 
sun than to admit light. 

The numerous campaniles, or belfries, of Bome are among 
its most remarkable features, and they are nearly all so exactly 
alike that it is eztremely difficult to distinguish the period at 
which each has been built. The origin of them is probably very 
early ; there is a representation of a tower of this description 
on an ivory tablet at Monza, apparently of the fourth century, 
a cast of which was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries of 
London by Mr. Alexander Nesbitt in I860, and has since been 
published by the Arundel Society. None of those now existing 
are of so early a date ; they are all of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and some still later. The Italians have no invention, 
but they are most admirable copyists, and the campaniles of 
the Boman type (which were originally of the Pisan style, as is 
shewn by the patercB) prevail over a great part of Italy. These 
campaniles are sometimes detached buildings standing quite 
free from the church, but they are often connected with it by 
a low structure, or by part of the aisle, and are sometimeB 
at the west end. 
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Of the three handred churches in Borne only one is Gothic — 
that of the Minerva, and that is of the fifteenth century, and 
very bad (Jothic of the Italian type, with none of the lightness 
and elegance of the northern styles. The church of S. Maria, 
or Ara-Coeli, is in reality a fine Gothic church of the fifteenth 
century, but has been so utterly spoiled by modern reatora" 
tion that it is almost impossible to recognise the fact without 
careful study* 

The ornamental Gothic details in Bome of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, such as canopies over altars 
and tombs, are perhaps unrivalled anywhere. They are chiefly 
the work of one family, the Cosmati, or family of Cosmas, of 
whom three generations have been traced by their inscrip- 
tions, coming originally from Anagni in the neighbourhood 
of Bome. They appear to have visited England and France, 
or to have had some connection with those countries. Their 
forms are always those of the English or French Gothic, of 
fifty years earlier, but enriched with bands or ribbons of their 
own beautiful everlasting mosaics. They thus combined the 
most beautiful architectural forms that the human hand has 
ever executed or perhaps the human mind ever conceived, with 
permanent ornament of a very elegant character. The ori- 
ginals from which they copied were no doubt painted in dis- 
temper colours, but they saw the fleeting nature of those 
colours, and wished to perpetuate them. We are also indebted 
to the same family for the greater part of the rich mosaic pave- 
ments of Bome called Opus Alexandrinwm, The pavement 
of S.Maria Maggiore is recorded to have been laid down at 
the expense of Cardinal Gonsalvi, whose beautiful tomb in the 
same church is one of the best of this class, and there are other 
dated examples of the same period. 

Some of the churches of the Benaissance in Bome, of the 
sixteenth century, have great merit, especially in the manage- 
ment of the cupola, or dome. The modem churches are the 
most hideous in Europe, overloaded with ornament of the most 
sumptuous but the most tawdry description, and in the worst 
possible taste. And the interiors of the old churches are spoiled 
in the same detestable manner. 
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Bayenma.. 

The buildings of Batenna are of the highest interest, and 
may be said to form a connecting link between the Boman 
and the medieval styles, bat they can hardly be said to have 
formed a provincial style. The basilicas are purely Boman, 
in a more perfect and more genuine state than those of Borne 
itself: their beautiful mosaics of the fifth and sixth centuries 
are still perfect. The church of S. Yitale is one of the most 
remarkable in Europe, and probably furnished ideas for circular 
churches to many architects long afterwards, but no attempt 
was made to copy it in its own province. The style is called 
Byzantine, but it is rather too light for that style, and has more 
of the Boman character. The tomb of Theodoric had originally 
a small colonnade round the upper part of it, formed of twin 
shafts, the details of which are very like those afterwards used 
in the cloisters at Bome, Aries, &c. Many fragments of these 
shafts, with their capitals and bases, are lying about in the 
adjoining garden. The tomb of Gallia Placidia is externally 
a small, plain brick chapel, in the form of a Greek cross ; in- 
ternally, the walls and vaults, and the tomb itself, are covered 
with the richest mosaics. 

The brickwork of Bavenna is quite peculiar, neither Boman 
nor medieval: many of the bricks, perhaps the greater part, 
are flat, like the Boman bricks or tiles, and of about the same 
proportions, separated by beds of mortar quite as thick as 
themselves; others are flat, but thicker in proportion than 
Boman bricks; others, again, are square, and others oblong, 
but much larger than modern bricks, and always separated by 
thick beds of mortar. 

The earliest campaniles known are those at Bavenna, but 
these are of quite a different type from the Boman or any 
other; they are round, smd built of brick, with numerous small 
windows, the lower ones a single light only, the upper ones 
in the belfry double. These were always without glass, and 
some had the bells suspended in them on pivots. The massive 
wooden framework for carrying bells was not introduced at 
that early period. These towers are of the sixth century: 
they are semi-detached, that is, each is connected with the 
church by a low building only, forming a passage or cloister 
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fading to the yestry. They are usually on the side of the 
choir, or near the altar end of the church. The only one that 
is perfect is that of S. Apollinare in Classe, and may have 
served also as a lighthouse for the port: there are several 
others more or less complete. 

These round towers, or campaniles, of Bavenna seem to con- 
stitute a provincial type ; they are almost universal in Bavenna 
itself and the immediate neighbourhood, and some of them are 
as early as the sixth century; but the type once fixed, it was 
copied with the same accuracy as the tall, square campsmiles 
at Bome: the Bavenna type does not appear to have spread 
into other parts of Italy. 

The church of S. Mary at Toscanella, of the date of 1206, 
has been already mentioned at p. 99, as a valuable example of 
the transitional style in Italy. In the very rich west front 
of this church, the tooth-ornament occurs rather abundantly, 
and another ornament closely resembling the ball-flower. 

The churches of Assissi have been already mentioned, and 
the error respecting the tracery in the windows of the church 
of S. Francis has been pointed out at p. 148. 

Flobence. 

The principal buildings of Florence are generally as well 
known to English people of the educated classes, as those of 
London, often indeed better; for few people take the trouble 
to study the Tower of London, the churches of St. Bartho- 
lomew's, Sraithfleld, or St Helen's, Bishopsgate, or even the 
Temple Church, the Savoy Chapel, or Westminster Abbey, 
whereas all who go to Florence examine the buildings there, 
by way of passing the time away, in fine weather. A few words 
of comment upon them are therefore all that are requisite here, 
and these may be made useful with reference to the Italian 
styles generally. 

The DuoMO was founded in 1298, but only the foundations 
belong to the thirteenth century, and it was a very long period 
in construction ; it may be called a building of the fourteenth 
century, but a great deal of it is really of the fifteenth and even 
the sixteenth. The names of the celebrated artists employed 
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npon it sufficiently indicate the dates of the different pari^ 
Some of the details are by Lncca da Bobbia. 

Few buildings are better known by engravings or photo- 
graphs than this magnificent duomo or cathedral, witli its 
grand dome or cupola and transept, with their apsidal chapels 
and small subordinate cupolas. It is remarkable that the 
eastern chapel or apse is considerably smaller than those of 
the transeptal chapels. This probably arises from the necessity 
of the construction, those chapels being employed to conceal 
the enormous buttresses necessary to support the great central 
dome or cupola. The nave is in reality long and large, but 
the great height and width of the arches make it appear of 
quite a moderate length and size. This is considered as one 
of the merits of the Italian Gothic style, but it may well be 
doubted whether it is in fact an advantage. 

To make a building appear much smaller than it really is, 
may be a proof of skill in the architect; but the English archi- 
tects aimed at the opposite effect, to make it appear as large, 
and especially as long, as they could, and the large number 
of small narrow arches produces a wonderful efiect of per- 
spective, and gives an apparently endless length to many of 
the English cathedrals. This appears to me to give them a 
much finer effect to the eye, and to produce a more religious 
impression on the mind, than the opposite extreme. In some 
of the Italian churches, as in S. Maria Novella in Florence, 
the arches of the east end towards the altar are smaller and 
narrower than the others, the effect of which is still more to 
shorten the church to the eye. iPerhaps one object of this is 
to fix the attention more exclusively on the high altar with 
its fine screen. 

The west front of this magnificent pile of building is still 
left unfinished; but the campanile, by the side of it, shews 
what it would be, if completed. So much black-and-white 
panelling gives to English people too much of the effect of 
Turibridge-warey and gives the idea of a fine toy, rather than 
the solemnity of a cathedral church. There is also a great 
deal of what to us appears like caricature in the details. The 
tracery is all such as in England would be a century earlier. 
The campanile is said to have been commenced in 1884, but 
there is nothing visible of this period, nor even near to it; the 
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height, which is 270 ft., gives an idea of the enormous scale 
of this building. 

The baptistery is more simple than the dtiomo on the ex- 
terior, and perhaps produces a better general effect for that 
reason. The bronze doors are celebrated all over the world, 
and are unrivalled, though some others approach near to them. 
They are another feature almost peculiar to Italy, though some 
of them are said to have been made at Constantinople at an 
earlier period. The interior of this fine building, with its 
vaults and walls covered with mosaic pictures, is perhaps the 
finest thing of the kind that we have any where. This re- 
markable edifice is said to be on the site of the original cathe- 
dral of the seventh century, but the rebuilding was commenced 
in 1293, and the design considerably altered in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The bronze doors were made by 
Ghiberti; one is dated 1421, another 1452, probably the first 
and the last. The elaborate altar-screen was commenced in 
1866, but not finished until 1480. 

. Lombardy and the north of Italy are justly celebrated for the 
baptisteries, they are quite a peculiarity of this part of Europe. 
We have them elsewhere, but not to compare in magnificence 
with these ; nearly all the principal cities of Lombardy have 
them, and all are well worth attention. Those of Pisa and of 
Parma are among the most celebrated, and the best known, 
but there are others equally fine. 

There are some other fine churches in Florence, with cloisters, 
chapter-house, and other monastic buildings. The palaces and 
other public buildings are also very fine, and some of them as 
early as the thirteenth century. One of the finest of these 
palaces has been made into a pubUc museum. The very tall 
towers are another striking feature of the buildings of Florence. 

S. Maria Novella is a fine example of the Italian Gothio 
style of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The west front 
is veneered with marble in panels, chiefly white with black 
borders; the upper part is dated by an inscription upon the 
cornice, 1470 ; the lower part is earlier, part of it is of the four- 
teenth century. The foimdation of this church was laid in 
1279, but the work went on very gradually and slowly, and it 
was not completed until that time. Probably the west front 
was left till the last (as seems to have been usual in Italy). 
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We have many instances of west fronts b^ing still left mi- 
finished. The present one was finished in the style of the 
fifteenth century in this part of Italy, which seems at first 
sight incredible to English people. The campanile is of the 
thirteenth, or early in the fourteenth, and is a fine tall tower 
with panelling and windows with midwall shafts, a good deal 
like the Pisan style, bat not strictly belonging to it, which is 
surmounted by a modern pyramidal spire. The nave is very 
plain, but grand in its proportions, consisting of six bays, four 
of which are forty feet square, with pilasters attached, tall in 
the nave, short in the aisle, with half -caps in each (as in Eng- 
land at Bomsey, and at Christ Church, Oxford : this design is 
rare in England, and common in Italy). This church has be- 
longed to a great monastery, with an extraordinary number 
of cloisters, several of which are preserved. The great one at 
the west end is made into an open square, that on the south 
side was rebuilt to widen the street leading from the railway 
station, one large and two small ones in the west side are pre^ 
served; the style is late and not good. The chapter -house, 
with the triple entrance to it, is good, and is of the fourteenth, 
with trefoil arches and tracery of foliated circles. The walls 
are painted in the style of Giotto, but after his time. The 
paintings contain some good representations of buildings, a 
fine church with a dome and tracery in the windows, and 
a palace with towers, having conical roofs. These paintings 
represent buildings then in a perfect state, since destroyed 
and mutilated. The church has no apse, but has five chapels 
on the east side of the transept ; the central one is much larger 
than the others, and is in fact a lady -chapel, though sepa- 
rated from the transept by the marble screen of the altar only : 
it has a fine triple lancet- window, with coloured glass, and the 
walls are painted. There are other painted chapels at the 
ends of the transepts, but they are modern restorations ; one is 
dated by an inscription, 1738, but this states it to be a restora- 
tion of the chapel of the fourteenth century. The great cloister 
is also dated by an inscription, 1650; the great monastery has 
been turned into public offices, and this appears to have been , 
done in 1730, according to another inscription. 

S. Croce is another remarkable church of a similar type to 
S. Maria Novella, but the west front is a modem imitatioi^ 
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of the old style in white marble with black stripes forming 
panels. It was erected in 1857, under Pius IX. The church 
was founded in 1295, and, as in other cases, the building went 
on for more than a century, and the west front was left nn- 
finished. The plan is that of a Latin cross, with a very large 
nave and transepts, no choir, but an apsidal-chapel at the east 
end, and ten other chapels on the east side of the transepts, 
and with a chapel at the end of each transept. The nave is 
of seven bays, with long and lofty arches; the windows are 
long and narrow, of two lights, witii plain circles in the head, 
and with transoms, also filled Mrith painted glass. The clere- 
story windows are similar to those in the aisle walls, only 
shorter and without transoms. There are stone arches across 
the aisle to carry the wooden roof, in the place of wooden prin- 
cipals ; the roofs are plain and poor, as if intended to have been 
temporary only. The refectory in the cloister, which connects 
it with the church, is of the same style, which in England 
would be of the thirteenth, and here is of the fourteenth. 
The chapter -house has been rebuilt in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. There are several fine tombs in the 
church and in the portico, some of which are of the four- 
teenth century. The belfry or campanile was rebuilt in 1847. 

The well-known Obsan Michels is a very remarkable build- 
ing, a large square massive structure of three stories high, with 
the richest decorations on the exterior. It was originally built 
as a public granary in 1284, but destroyed by fire, and rebuilt 
in 1349, and converted into a church, dedicated to S.Michael; 
but the ground-floor only, the two upper stories were made 
into a Becord-office. There are fine statues in niches at the 
angles. 

The churches of the Annunziata and of S. Mark have been 
almost entirely rebuilt, and may now be considered as modem 
buildings. 

S. Miniato haa been a very fine church, but its historical and 
archsBological interest has been almost entirely destroyed by 
modem alterations, miscalled reatoratiora, and by turning it 
into a public cemetery for wealthy people, who can afford to 
spoil it. The remains of the monastery on which it stands have 
also been modernized and spoiled, but the external walls and 
distant effect remain good. The church was founded by Bishop 
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Hildebrand in 1018, who afterwards became Pope, bnt there is 
notbing of his time that remains visible; the greater part of 
the present fabric is of the fifteenth century and later, bat the 
plan is ancient and not very common, thongh more common in 
italy than elsewhere. The nave has a wooden roof, with stone 
arches across nave and aisles to carry it; the west front is 
of the black-and-white marble panelling, and modem. The 
peculiarity consists in the east end, which is of two stories, 
both open to the nave. The crypt is some feet below the level, 
with two flights of steps down into it, and the choir is raised 
several feet above the level of the nave, npon the vault of the 
crypt. It was rebuilt in 1448; there are some fine mosaic pic- 
tures and faded paintings. The tower was built in 1519, and is 
not ornamental, though it is said to have been much esteemed 
by Michael Angelo. 

There are some other fine palaces in Florence, with remains 
of their fortifications ; perhaps the finest is the one now made 
into the museum before mentioned, which has the battle- 
ments and machieoulia preserved or restored, and evident re- 
mains of the hourda or wooden balconies ; the holes for the 
timbers, and corbels for the shutters hanging over the windows. 
It was the PrsBtorium, and was begun in 1255. 

The Palazzo Vecchio, or Town-hall, has a very rude, vener- 
able, and antique appearance on the exterior ; but the interior 
has some good work of the time of the Benaissance. The 
corridors in the interior have the character of the fourteenth 
century, and the upper story has been added, or totally re- 
built with its machieoulia. The tower is remarkably tall, with 
battlements and a gallery roimd the upper part, also totally 
rebuilt with its machieoulia. It was commenced in 1298, but 
the inner court of the palace is of 1550. The great council- 
chamber was built in 1495 in the cinque*cento style. 

The great Pitti Palace was originally begun in 1440, but 
there is nothing now visible of that period ; it was rebuilt by 
the Medici in the sixteenth century, and a large part is of the 
eighteenth. 

The Fermo Palace, at the foot of the principal bridge (occu- 
pied for public offices), is another of the medieval castles of 
the same type ; the battlements and machieoulia are imposing, 
and the remains of the hourda are often puzzling to strangers. 
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The pictoresqae palace or castle is a fine featara of the Flo- 
rentine buildings. Another feature generally noticed consists 
of the nnmerons loggias, a sort of fine porch on short ar- 
cade, generally at the angle of a large open space, producing 
a very fine effect. They are of several periods, some of them 
very early. 

There are some fine spires in Florence, perhaps the most 
elegant is that of the Badia, near the Palazzo Vecchio, said 
to have been built about 1880, but looking earlier. 

Pisa. 

The style usually called "Lombardio," is more correctly 
called the "Pisan style," although examples of it are found 
in all parts of Lombardy, — in the campaniles and belfry* 
towers of Bome, — and in the Bhine churches. It had its origin 
in the Bepublic of Pisa, and the Pisans are justly proud of 
having been the inventors of it. As exact dates are important 
in these rratters, a list of well-known examples is added in 
a notek, which should be taken in connection with those of 
Lucca, which are better preserved, and less altered than those 
of Pisa itself. The leaning-tower is one about which there can 

k Buildings ih Pisa, with Historical Datvs: — 

The Cathedral, 1067—1118. The central cnpola or dome was destroyed 
by fire in 1596, and rebuilt by the Medici, whose arms are oanred upon the 
arches, bnt they seem to have used the old materials. The nave has been 
lengthened nearly one-half; the foundations of the original west front 
were seen under the modem pavement by M. Rehalt de Fleury, of Paris, 
who has published a plan of it ; the vaults and clerestory added through- 
out the building. The dates on the mosaic pictures of the eastern apse, 
1290 and 1820, probably indicate the time when that part of the fabric was 
completed. 

The leaning tower, 1174—1350. It is eight storeys high, and the last date 
is that of the upper storey only. 

The Baptistery, 1158, 1278—1350 (!). 

The Campo Santo, 1108—1178 (?), 1278— I46S. 

Church of S. Caterina, 1258. 

Church of San Frediano, 1077 (T). 

Church of 8. M. della Spina, 1230 (?X 1828. 

Church of S. Paolo, 1115. 

There are considerable remains of the city walls of the fburteenth cen- 
tury, with towers at interrals. One of these, on the bank of the river, has 
remarkably fine and bold machieoulU, 

V 
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be no mistake; the lower ^art of it, begun in 1174, hafi given 
the character of the whole, although the upper storey (the 
eighth) is said not to have been completed until 1350. On 
the other hand, travellers are very apt to be misled by the 
dates given in the guide-books to the Campo Santo, " the Bap- 
tistery," and "the Cathedral" The Campo Santo was begun 
in 1188, but the actual work of this splendid cloister, as now 
visible, is chiefly of the fourteenth century. 

The Baptistery was hegun in 1158, and although it was con- 
secrated as completed in 1278, the greater part of what we now 
see is also of the fourteenth century. The pulpit is of 1160. 

The Cathedral was originally begun in 1067, and was conse- 
crated by Gelasius II. in 1118, as recorded by the inscription 
built into the west front, but built in as old materials, and as 
an historical record of the previous building, to which the 
present west front was added a century afterwards. The con- 
struction of the side walls shews very clearly that the build- 
ing has been raised to double the original height through- 
out, and that the nave has been lengthened by more than 
a third at the west end, so that the actual west front is 
certainly not earlier than the thirteenth century. Several 
other inscriptions, giving the dates for particular parts, are 
also built in, and some of them are in their original places; 
these are all of the thirteenth century. The interior is tho- 
roughly modernized, and there are many inscriptions record- 
ing when this was done; Gregory III., 1658, Clement Vn., 
1688, and the arms of the Medici, are carved on the key-stones 
of the tower-arches. 

The small church of St. Paul, which is said to have served 
as a model for the duomo or cathedral, is in a more genuine 
state, but even here the interior is much spoiled; and on the 
exterior, the construction shews that the side wall has been 
raised, and the west front added in the same manner as in the 
cathedral, but at an earlier period, and that the west front is 
also of the thirteenth century. The Pisan style was there- 
fore contemporary with our Early English style, and with 
the Early French style of the north of France, not with the 
Romanesque style of France, or with our Anglo-Norman style. 

The most marked feature of this style is the abundant use 
of colonettes, or shafts in small arcades, both on the exterior 
and in the interior. The other churches of Pisa, and those 
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of Lacca and other towns within the territory of the medieval 
Bepablic, are in the same style. 

The pretty little chapel of La Spina at Pisa is well known 
in England by engravings and photographs, but this most not 
be confounded with the Pisan style, from which it is quite 
distinct ; although the general effect is good and rich, it does 
not bear mnch examination, being made up of the work ol 
three periods. It was originally built in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; the only part of that period which remains visible is 
the west front, with the segmental arch over the doorway in- 
serted at a later time : it was almost rebuilt in the fourteenth ; 
the side windows and pinnacles are of that period: the east 
end was rebuilt and added to in the fifteenth. It has been 
again almost rebuilt in 1873, under the name of restoration, 
having been much damaged by the great flood of the Amo 
in 1872. Unfortunately restoration generally destroys the his- 
torical value of a building. 

Lucca. 

This city belonged to the Republic of Pisa at the time that 
most of the churches were built or rebuilt, and as the place 
has always been poor when compared with Florence or Pisa, 
the buildings are for the most part in a more genuine state. 
Several of the churches were founded at an earlier period, and 
travellers (here, as elsewhere) are commonly misled by their 
guide-books, into the idea that the existing buildings belong 
to the time of the foundation, which is very rarely the case ; 
on the contrary, there is generally just enough of the original 
fabric remaining to shew that the existing structure belongs 
almost entirely to a much later period. The duomo, or. cathe- 
dral of S. Martin, was founded in 1060, and originally built in two 
years, when the founder became Pope Alexander II. ; but of this 
original structure there is nothing visible. The very fine west 
front, with its grand porch in three arches below, and arcades, 
with the detached colonnettes of the Pisan style above, was 
built in 1204 — 1288, as dated by contemporary inscriptions on 
the building itself. The sculptures over the doorways are 
of that period; the labyrinth engraved on the south side is 
of the same period. The north side of the church is of the 
fourteenth century, with shallow panelling, and a fine example 
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of the Italian Gothic. In the interior the pier-arches belong 
to the same date as the western front; the upper part, and the 
eastern part, are all of the fourteenth. The apse is very fine, 
with the detached colonnettes and horizontal cornices, bat this 
most belong to the later period. In Lucca, both the horizontal 
cornice and the arcade are used, and both seem to be contem- 
poraneous, though one is usually considered to belong to the 
earlier Lombard style, and the other to the Pisan style, copied 
in the Bhine churches. The construction does not bear out 
this difference in Lucca. 

S. Frediano is a very interesting cburch, and little altered 
since the twelfth century; but there is nothing visible of an 
earlier period. It was founded by the Lombard kings in 
660 — 78, in honour of an Irish saint, but the only part of that 
period that is visible is the foundation of the tower, for a few 
feet from the ground, where the wide vertical joints indicate 
an early period; but a horizontal moulding, or string, occurs 
at about six feet from the ground, which belongs to the twelfth 
century, and all above that line is of the latter period ; the 
upper part is modernized. The tower, of very early founda- 
tion, is oblong in plan, and this is the case with nearly all the 
towers of Lucca. Both the apse and the west front are good 
examples of the style of the twelfth and thirteenth century in 
this district. The church contains a remarkably fine font, or 
baptistery, a circular wall of marble, ten fee^ in diameter and 
four feet high, well carved with a series of Scriptural subjects, 
represented in a very singular manner, according to the ideas 
of the time, and inscribed with the name of the artist, Bobertus, 
and the date, 1161. He must have been one of the best sculp- 
tors of his time. 

The choir of S. Michael was founded in 764, by Luitprandus, 
but there is nothing visible of that period, it was almost en- 
tirely rebuilt in the twelfth century ; the west front is dated 
1188, and has recently been restored : it is a sham front, rising 
high above the roof of the nave, as is common in Italy. The 
tower on the side is original, and good work of the twelfth 
century. 

Lucca is full of churches of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, many of them neglected and desecrated. There are 
also two fine palaces facing each other, one of which retains 
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its tower; they are attributed to the sixteenth century, bat 
the architectural character looks much earlier. 

The small elegant chapel or oratory of La Bosa must not be 
forgotten ; the idea is said to have been taken from that of the 
Spina at Pisa, but it is quite a different style and less altered, 
it is dated by an inscription upon it, 1308; the windows have 
flat tympana, filled with rich tracery. The inscription is 
carved on a scroll held by a Madonna, attributed to Giovanni 
de Pisa, placed at the angle, and supposed to indicate the date 
when the building was completed; it was begun in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Lucca, after Pisa itself, is the best example of the style of 
the Pisan Bepublic, to which the campaniles, or belfry-towers 
of Bome, and the well-known apses with the light arcades in 
the Bhine churches, also belong. The dates of the churches 
in Lucca are unusually well preserved by inscriptions in aitu, 
and by good local histories, in which authentic documents are 
cited. A chronological table of the churches of Lucca will 
therefore be useful as a guide in other places, the construction 
and details of which agree with these ; we therefore give a list 
of them in a note '. 

i BviLDiNOs IN Lucca, dated bt iKscRirTiONS akd bt Authxhtic 

DOCDHKNTS : — 

A.D. 1109. S. Peter, rebuilt. Bertini Doeomenta, fte., torn. !▼. o. 347 
A. D. 1151. 8. Frediano, the font carved— __ 

MILLK . CLT . ROBXETTS . MAOI9T . ITttM . OperU^ 

The latter part of the insoription Is damaged ; aume read it LApidum 
A.D. 1167. SS. MM. Yineentius and Anasta ius, the facade— 

VVDRCIES CENTUM CVX BKXAOINTAavX BXPTRM 
rOST ANNOS CHRI8TI TEI8TI8 CAPELLA FVIBTI. 

A.D. 1195. a. Miobeletto, rebuit. Ibid., p. 308. 
A.D. 1200. 8. Julia, in ruins and rebuilt Ibid., p. 232. 
Vd. 1203. S. Peter, the fa^e added. Ibid., p. 347. 
A.D. 1204. Facade of 8. Martin - 

CONDIDIT XLXCTI TAM PULCEA8 DBZTEA QUIDXCTI, MOCrV. 

.d. 1223. a. Frediano. Campanile— 

XAOI8TBE JOAVMXB PIBAHUB FBCTT, A.D. 1223. 

A.D. 1233. Poroh of Su Martin (the Cafhedral)— 

HOC OPUS CXPIT FIERI AB BLANATO XT ALDBRAMDO OPXRARIIS. 

A.D. 1308— -1320. The eastern part. AU east of the nave. 

A.D. 1308. Oratory of La Rosa, with the Madonna of Oioranni di Pisa. 
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Venice. 

The Venetian style ia, in like manner, confined to the terri- 
tory of the medieval Bepublic of Venice, which indnded Verona 
and other towns. Its peculiar character is well known : per- 
haps a certain mixture of Oriental character and the frequent 
use of the ogee arch may be considered as the most distinguish- 
ing features. Most of the Venetian palaces and other buildings 
of this style are of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
its peculiar features do not appear to have been developed at 
an earlier period. The peculiar dentil, or square billet orna- 
ment, which is one of its most invariable marks, and is used 
with singular profusion, is found in England only in Jacobean 
work. 

The beautiful palaces on the grand canal, with windows of 
Decorated tracery that looks to English eyes naturally like 
work of the fourteenth century, and with their elegant bal- 
conies, are in reality very much later, and are only close 
imitations of the old style. The Italians are always admirable 
imitators, but have no invention ; they always endeavoured to 
imitate the old Boman style throughout the Middle Ages, with 
a few rare exceptions introduced by foreigners. An Italian 
porch of the thirteenth or fourteenth century is frequently 
a classical colonnade, very probably the columns being antique, 
and the rest closely imitated. Examples of this kind are ex- 
tremely common in churches in all parts of Italy, the Gothic 
style never took root there. 

The celebrated Doge's palace, one of the finest dbmestio or 
palatial buildings in the world, is not of the Venetian style, 
excepting the upper part, which is of the sixteenth century, 
when it was rebuilt after the great fire, and this is extrem^y 
flat. The singularity of it is, that it is built of pink marble, 
cut in imitation of bricks. The splendid porticoes, or arcades, 
on which it rests, belong to the original building, but were 
a long time in hand ; the greater part of the actual work, to- 
wards the place or square, is of the fifteenth century, though 
the earlier part, towards the lagune, is of the fourteenth. The 
costumes of the figures in the beautifully-carved capitals are 
chiefly of the fifteenth. A view of the palace, in its original 
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'state before the fire, is preserved in a mannscript in the 
Bodleian Library k. 

Milan. 

The celebrated chnrch of S. Ambrose is one that will natu- 
rally attract the attention of any student of architecture who 
visits this city, and it is well deserving of careful study, but it 
requires a separate work, and a number of plans and sections and 
details to explain how much of it is really ancient ; it contains 
work of several periods. The very rich and fine sarcophagus 
(said to contain the ashes of Stilicho, e. a.d. 400) now stands 
under the pulpit of the thirteenth century. It is one of the 
finest Christian sarcophagi of the fourth century. This church 
was rebuilt by Archbishop Anspertus, 868 — 881, and part of the 
walls is of that period. The very rich altar, faced with gold 
plates, was presented by Archbishop Angilbertus, about 885. 
The chair of the Archbishop is also of great antiquity. 

The fine pulpit under which the sarcophagus is placed bears 
an inscription of the thirteenth century, stating that it was 
made by the order of Gulielmus de Promo, who had caused 
many other works to be done in this church. A great part of 
the existing fabric is of his time, but with the old materials 
preserved, including ancient marble columns and capitals. The 
canopy over the altar (or baldachino) is a fine one of the thir- 
teenth. The entrance-cloister, or quadri-portieua, is attributed 
to the ninth century, and the original parts are probably of 
that period, but it hi^s been almost entirely rebuilt in the thir- 
teenth. Various tombs and fragments of an earlier period are 
built into the walls. 

The church of S.Lorenzo is more curious than beautiful; 
it stands behind a grand colonnade of Corinthian columns of 
the third century, which belonged to the thermsB of that 
period, but have been supported by brickwork in the thir- 
teenth. The church is made out of one of the great circular 

iSeep, 298. 



k This was kindly pointed out to me some years since by Mr. H. O. Coxe, 
the librarian, and I had it engraved on wood by Orlando Jewitt I am 
now able to shew my readers the contrast between the old palace before 
the fire in the sixteenth century, and the restoration of it. 
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hallB of the thermaB (called a nympJueunCi, Two clmrches in 
Borne were made oat of halls in the thermas of Diocletian, bnt 
those were not made into chorches until the sixteenth century, 
and this in Milan appears to have been made about the same 
time. Under the large arches a curved sub-arcade is intro- 
duced, as in S. Vitale at Bavenna, and at Aix-la-Chapelle, but 
this is probably only an imitation. The exterior is enclosed by 
houses, except the front, which is not ornamental ; and the in- 
terior is so much modernized, that it has quite a modem look, 
though it makes a fine lofty circular church. 

Milan can perhaps hardly be said to have a style of its own; 
and yet the abundant use of moulded brick, and its very supe- 
rior quality, with the sparing use of stone dressings, give 
a very fine character to the domestic buildings of this city: 
but these features are not peculiar to it; they prevail over the 
whole of Lombardy. 

The principal building of this kind in Milan is the great 
public hospital, which has nine courts or quadrangles; only 
the principal court and the front are of the splendid brick- 
work or terra-cotta, which is quite unrivalled in its kind. 

The cathedral of Milan is veneered with white marble, and 
although, from its great extent, the effect on the whole is very 
magnificent, yet in point of style it is undoubtedly very bad; 
the open pierced parapet, standing out against the sky, has the 
appearance of being cut out of card-board. The vaults have 
ribs painted upon them, so cleverly that it is difficult to see 
that they are only painted. 

Vercelli. 

S. Andrea at Vercelli is a very remarkable church ; it is a 
mixture of the French Gothic of the thirteenth century with 
the Pisan style of the same period. The effect of this union is 
singular, but very effective ; the chief feature is the west front 
or facade, which has two flanking towers, with a rose window 
in the French style in the centre, and two small arcades of the 
Pisan style in the upper part, with the light elegant detached 
colonettes. The interior has been spoiled. There is a sort 
of lantem-tower over the central space, and another tower 
near the choir, which does not seem to belong to the original 
design. 

The church was begun in 1219 by a French architect, for 
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Cardinal (^nala di* Birchieri, who had been Papal Legate in 
England in the time of King John and Henry III.) and who 
held the li^dng of Chesterton, near Cambridge, where there is 
some very good Early English work that is probably of his 
time, as he always had a taste for architecture. The interior 
of S. Andrea appears to have had originally a good deal of the 
light elegant Early French Gothic character. The campanile, 
which is detached, was added in 1899. 

The yery fine cathedral of Genoa is a remarkable instance of 
the successful use of old materials, although inscriptions state 
correctly that the present church was built in 1800 — 1812 ; yet 
all the doorways, the finest features of the church, are pre- 
served from another building quite a century earlier, and in- 
scriptions on some of the doors record this. The frequent use 
of old materials, especially doorways, in rebuilding churches 
has never been sufficiently attended to. 

BOLOONA. 

This is one of the most remarkable cities in Italy, and one at 
which any student in history should make a halt to examine it. 
Nowhere else can we see arcades and colonnades of three miles 
long; and the celebrated leaning-towers are quite unique. The 
fact of their leaning over so much out of the perpendicular 
without falling is a proof of the strength with which they are 
built, and the excellent mortar that was used; they also serve 
to illustrate an interesting chapter of medieval architecture 
and customs. There was once a tower to every house of im- 
portance in Italy ; it was one of the marks of rank, but they 
were also important means of defence. The artillery of those 
days consisted of paving-stones, and whoever could throw them 
from the greatest height had the most powerful castle. The 
bottom or ground-floor of these towers, is frequently solid to 
make a secure foundation, and to resist the battering-ram. 
The entrance was frequently on the first floor, and the steps 
drawn up, (as in the Irish round-towers,) and each succeeding 
storey could be defended in the same manner. When they had 
attained sufficient height, an arrangement was made to throw 
out on all sides a wooden scaffold or balcony, called a hourd, 
on which the defenders could stand, and from which they 
could throw down large stones on the heads of assailants. Holes 
through the wall on the level of the floor, to pass the poles through, 
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remain, bo that a houird could be thrown out at any time 
even now. 

These leaning towen are of a tremendoos height, each sac- 
ceeding generation haying carried them a storey higher, in 
constant rivalry one with the other; he whose tower was the 
highest had the command of the others. The two that lean in 
different directions are higher than the others, and near to- 
gether, but were separated by a street, and belonged to two 
different families. There are remains of many other of these 
towers in Bologna, and they are common in all parts of Italy. 

The chorches of Bologna are not particularly fine. The 
largest church in the city is S. Petronia, a great work began 
on a most magnificent scale in the fifteenth century, but in the 
old style of plan and construction, though the details belong to 
the period of the Renaissance; the nave only was completed, 
and the transept commenced; a small altar in the middle of 
the nave serves the purpose of a choir. This arrangement was 
intended to have been temporary only. The church is said to 
have been commenced in 1890, and the work was abandoned in 
1669. The length of the nave is 888 ft. ; the breadth, including 
the large chapels between the buttresses, 166 ft.; the original 
plan was for a church of 790 ft. long. The nave makes a lofty 
and fine church; its columns have half capitals at different 
levels, one for the vaults of the aisles, the others for that of 
the nave, as is common in Italy. 

The church of S. Dominic has a west doorway and some 
other remains of a Gothic church of the thirteenth century; 
it has been thoroughly altered and modernized, both inside 
and outside, and may now be considered a modem church. 

S. Stephen. 

The collection of seven churches which go by the general 
name of S. Stephen, are curious and well worth careful study, 
but it would be a long work, and would require many drawings, 
plans, and sections to explain the different periods. It is built 
on the site of a pagan temple, and the materials of it have been 
freely used in the construction of this church or churches. 
There are antique marble columns, capitals, and bases, not 
always fitting into one another, and rarely, if ever, in their 
/»«^niial places. 
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The earliest church is the one called the Holy Sepulchre. 
It is circular, with antique columns, some of these in twins, 
or double columns, but one has a capital used as a base, and 
there are other signs of rebuilding. Under it is a^rypt of the 
eleyenth century, with stunted columns, the capitals of which 
are left plain, not carved. There is a fine early pulpit in the 
church of the Sepulchre. 

The first church has been rebuilt, and is now modem ; the 
second is the one called of the Sepulchre ; the third, dedicated 
to SS. Peter and Paul, is of the eleyenth century, with some 
antique capitals, others plain, not carved. A sarcophagus of 
the third century is used as a side altar, no doubt it contains 
the relics of some martyr. The fourth church, called the 
*' Hall of Pilate," is made out of the cloister court, with a font 
in the centre. There is a fragment of Boman reticulated- work 
of the second century in the wall; probably a portion of the 
wall of the old temple has been preserved, though it has been 
thoroughly concealed by plaster in other parts. The fifth 
church is the crypt under that of the Sepulchre, and is of the 
eleventh. The sixth church is made in a cloistered court of 
the twelfth, witli an upper storey of the thirteenth, which is 
well preserved, with twin shafts. The seventh church, called 
of the Holy Trinity, is of the twelfth century, with antique 
capitals, as before. 

The idea of a Lombardic style bel6nging to the ancient 
Lombards appears to be altogether a delusion; the small re- 
mains that there are in Lombardy of any buildings before the 
eleventh century are distinctly of Boman character. At Gomo 
and in the suburbs are two remarkable churches of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, which may be called Lombardic, but do 
not amount to a distinct style. The Gertosa, or Charter-house 
at Pavia, is a very fine building, and the church very rich, but 
it belongs chiefiy to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

In Naples and Sicily there is a mixture of the Byzantine and 
Oriental character with the Boman, and occasionally portions 
of Norman, giving this part of Italy quite a style of its own 1. 

1 The best work oa the architecture of Italy la still the " Bemarks ** of 
Professor WUlis, published in 1885. The work of Mr. Okeley, on the " De- 
velopment of Christian Architeotnre in Italy,** published in 1880, oontaina 
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Spain. 

The different provinces of Spain differ from each other in 
their architecture as in their history; some of the bnildings 
are purely Moorish, others have a mixture of that style, while 
in other parts they are almost French. The idea of the Gh)thic 
style having originated in Spain, and spread from thence to 
other parts of Europe, is now generally exploded; an exami- 
nation of the buildings of Spain, with their history and dates, 
does not in any degree bear out that theory. The use of the 
dome does, however, occur in some districts at an early period ; 
and here, as elsewhere, the Gothic style may have been de» 
yeloped, without being copied from any other country". 

SwrrzEBLAND has no distinct architecture of its own, for the 
obvious reason that in the Middle Ages, when these buildings 
were erected, it had no separate existence. In some cantons 
the buildings are French, in others German, and in others 
Italian, according to the country they belonged to at the time 
when their architecture flourished. The buildings follow the 
same order as the languages, — ^here, as everywhere else, they 
are part of the history of the people. 

The architecture of Beloium may be divided into two main 
portions ; that of the hilly country which formed the province 
of Li^ge, which partakes of the German character, and that 
of the level country of Flanders, which has more of the French. 
In many of the domestic buildings there is a mixture of Spanish 
character, but this is hardly perceptible in the churches. The 
celebrated Town-halls, or *' Hotels de Yille," have quite a cha- 
racter of their own, not borrowed from any other country. 
They are the finest buildings of their class in Europe. 



a great deal of Taloable obeenratioD, being the result of a three years* tour 
as "Travelling Bachelor*' of the University of Cambridge: bat unfor- 
tunately it is drawn up rather in the form of a mathematical treatise, 
illustrated by diagrams, than in a readable form, as a work of historical 
research. There is a good deal of information in the book, but it is very 
difficult to get at it. 

■■ For the Architectural History of Spain, see " Some Account of GotiUe 
Architecture in Spain,** by G. £. Street, F.S.A. London, 1865, 8vo, 
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The architecture of Holland is rather German than Flemish, 
but has a distinct national character of its own. Many of the 
churches are fine, large, and lofty buildings, with large win- 
dows, originally filled with rich painted glass, which has been 
preserved in a few instances, as at Gouda; but in general all 
ornament has been so ruthlessly destroyed by the iconoclastic 
zeal of the presbyterians, that one is rather surprised they did 
not destroy these fine churches of the fifteenth century alto- 
gether, and retain the large barns of the same period, which 
would haye been more convenient for their purposes, and more 
consistent with their ideas of what a place of worship ought to 
be, — ^as opposite as possible from that of Solomon's Temple, 

The church of Boda-Kolduc in Limburo, near Aix-la-Ghapelle, 
is now in Holland, but it is properly a German church, and it 
is valuable to us as a well-dated example of the twelfth century, 
and as shewing the sense in which the Lombard style was then 
understood in Germany. It bears a close resemblance to our 
own Norman style of the early part of the twelfth century, 
with some peculiarities. The chronicle of the abbey has been 
preserved and printed, and it proves that the church was begun 
in the Lombard style in 1108 and not finally consecrated until 
1209, but the choir, with the crypt under it, was completed in 
1138. This crypt, or underground chapel, is the richest and 
the best-preserved part of the edifice, and bears a close resem- 
blance to the crypt of Canterbury, with the same shafts orna- 
mented with spiral and zig-zag fluting in the same manner, the 
capitals and bases rather more rich. A very similar crypt 
occurs in a church near Munich of about the same period, and 
others occasionally in other parts of Germany. The windows 
of the upper church in the outer walls of the aisles and tran- 
septs are chiefly small single lights, round-headed, but in the 
ends of the transepts are large quatref oil windows ; these are 
dated a.d. 1143, an earlier date than has been observed for a 
quatrefoil window in England or France, and this seems to be 
one of the early steps towards window tracery '. 



>* See the Gentleman's Magazine for 1865, pp. 409-^11, with the en« 
gravings from Dr. Bock's work there given and the authorities cited. 
The chronicle is printed in the seventh volume of the History of Limburg^ 
Lidge, 1852. 
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The diffeient kingdoms and provinoes of Gtermany have each 
a style of their own, jast as in France and Italy. There may 
be said to be a German Gk>thic style, jnst as there is said to be 
an Italian Gothic style and a French Gothic style ; bat as we 
have seen that the northern and sonthem states of those 
countries differ widely from each other in their architecture 
as in their history — ^for the one is inseparable from the other — 
so it is in Germany : the architecture of the Rhine provinces, 
which is the most familiar to English travellers in general, 
is no type of that of the rest of Germany ; it bears more resem- 
blance to that of Pisa, and it has been asstmied that both are 
derived from a common origin of the time of Charlemagne, — 
which is so far true that the style of that period was a debased 
Roman, and both these are developments from the Boman ; but 
as the existing buildings in both districts belong almost entirely 
to the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, there does 
not appear to be much connection between them and the build- 
ings of Charlemagne. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle one of the towers of the palace of Charle- 
magne remains, now forming the watch-tower attached to the 
town-hall, the rest of which has been rebuilt. This was pro- 
bably always a watch-tower. The walls and plan of the cathe- 
dral are also of his time, with great additions and alterations : 
the design is evidently copied from the church of S. Vitale at 
Bavenna; the construction is debased Boman. 

The campaniles or belfry-towers of Germany have quite a dis- 
tinct character of their own, which seems to be a develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon towers of England, originally carried 
to Germany by the English missionaries, but never fully de- 
veloped in England because the Normans preferred their own 
towers, which are of a different type. The earlier belfry-towers 
in Germany approach the nearest to the Anglo-Saxon type; 
long-andshort work is frequently used, and most of the other 
characteristic features of that style are found. This type of 
tower spreads over nearly the whole of the north of Germany, 
and into the German part of Switzerland, where we also find at 
Boman-Motier a church, with other parts besides the tower, of 
Anglo-Saxon character*. 

• 8«e ArcKatologia, vol. xxxviL p. 258, 1857. 
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stone buildings from the wooden buildings which were in use 
before. 

In some of the churches on the Bhine of the twelfth century 
very peculiar windows are used ; they are of an ugly shape, and 
not much to be admired in themselves, but they are ouspated, 
and are perhaps the earliest examples of the use of cusps. It 
seems probable that window-tracery may have been developed 
in Germany earlier than in France or England. 

In part of Germany domical vaults are found of a style very 
similar to those of Anjou and Poitou, but there is no reason to 
suppose that they are copied one from the other; both are pro- 
bably developed in the same manner from the mixture of the 
Byzantine and the Roman, and by a further development from 
that mixture the Gothic style may have been worked out in 
both countries, with such variations as we find. Some of the 
German antiquaries are very zealous in the causa of nationality, 
and stoutly maintain the German origin of the Gothic style ; 
and this may be true of German Gothic, without its following 
that either France or England copied their own styles from 
Germany : the same development may have taken place in dif- 
ferent countries under different circumstances. Whether this 
took place simultaneously or not is another question, which 
cannot be settled until the dates of the buildings in each 
country are more carefully investigated P. 

Conclusion. 

The introductory remarks prefixed to Dr. Whewell's paper 
are so entirely to the purpose, and express so much better than 
I could have done it myself, one of the objects of this little 
work, that I venture to make use of them as a conclusion to 



p The English reader wishing to study the arohitectore of Germany wiU 
derive much information from Dr. Whewell's »* Architectural Notes on 
German Churches," and the " Notes on the Churches of the Rhine, by 
M. de Lassaulx " appended to the third edition of that work. These relate 
chiefly to the earlier German churches and the development of Gothic, and 
should be followed up by Dr. Whewell's very able " Remarks on the Com- 
plete Gothic and After-Gothic Styles in Germany,** .in the Arclueolo^cal 
Journal, vol. viL 
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it, and am glad to be able to shelter myself under so nigh an 
authority : — 

"To determine the succession of the architectural styles 
which have prevailed in any country, is a problem which can 
be solved only by an extensive and careful examination of the 
historical and documentary proofs of the dates of buildings, as 
well as by a survey of the edifices themselves. The external 
evidence, as we may call it, of architectural chronology must be 
compared with the internal evidence of style. Such a task 
cannot be performed in the course of a rapid tour, nor super- 
seded by any views, however ingenious and persuasive, of the 
effects which, as we conceive, must have been produced by 
necessities of construction, or principles of harmony, or ten- 
dencies and ideas which have governed and moulded the fabrics 
of different ages. Such theoretical and imaginative views 
always require to be substantiated and confirmed by actual 
history. But though such general speculations are not of them- 
selves sufficient, they may still be not without their value. 
The architecture with pointed arches, commonly called G-othic, 
which succeeded the architecture of round arches, called Bo- 
manesque, may be supposed to have grown out of its prede- 
cessor by certain needs of construction, and to have been un- 
folded to its complete form by the tendencies and connections 
thus brought into view. Such a theory of Gothic Architecture^ 
as it may be called, I formerly put forward as illustrated by the 
churches of Germany, especially those of the neighbourhood of 
the Bhine ; and the doctrine thus proposed has been regarded 
with favour by eminent architectural authorities. M. Boisser^e 
has spoken of this theory as remarkably confirmed by the re- 
sults which he had obtained by an historical and artistical line 
of investigation; and M.Viollet-le-Duc of Paris, in an admira- 
ble series of articles in M. Didron's Annalea ArcheologiqueSf has 
maintained the same doctrine, (the derivation of the leading 
features of Gothic architecture from the necessities of vault- 
ing,) and has supported it with an intimate knowledge of the 
actual architectural construction of Gothic buildings 4. 

" The countenance thus given to the theoretical or ideal view 
of architecture justifies us, I think, in attempting to apply it in 

« Sec Ann. Arch., vol. ii. p. 81,. 1845. 
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other cases also, at least in the way of trial. Such modes of 
treating the subject may serve to give to the features of archi- 
tectural styles a connection which otherwise is not seen, and 
which is neyertheless interesting and instructiye, and even real ; 
it being understood that we conceive the necessities of structure 
to have operated rather in producing the general features of 
a style, than in determining the form of a special building ; and 
that we suppose the ideas which run through any mode of con- 
struction or decoration not to have been so much consciously 
contemplated, as unconsciously directive." 

It is time that the history of architecture in each country 
should be carefully investigated, and its national character 
clearly understood, as well as the chronological succession of 
the various styles ; nor is this task so difficult or impracticable 
as it may at first appear : it will be found that the character of 
each century is stamped uppn its architecture in a very dis- 
tinct manner, and is paramount to all national or provincial 
peculiarities. It is true that the round arch continued in use 
in some countries much later than in others, but the mould- 
ings and details were all changed, though the form of the arch 
was not. 

Baron Quast, the ''Inspector of Monuments" for the German 
Government, at the meeting of the International Congress of 
ArchsBologists held at Bonn, under his presidency, jointly with 
his friend M. De Caumont, in 1868, stoutly maintained the 
German origin of the Gothic style, and shewed that there had 
been a sort of colony or station of Byzantine merchants in 
a part of Germany, who had introduced this architecture to 
some extent, though not to the same extent as in Perigord. 
The small church, of the eleventh or twelfth century, of Soezt 
(which I, fortunately, assisted in preserving), is a curious mix- 
ture of Byzantine and Boman character. 

As it is quite evident that every nation has its own architec- 
ture as naturally as its own language, it follows that the in- 
troduction of foreign elements into the architecture of any 
country is just as much in bad taste as the interlarding the 
language with foreign words or phrases : both may be gradually 
assimilated, but neither should be crudely introduced. 
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A. 

ABBETTLLS,NoriDandy,*Moalding,264. 

Acton Bumel, Shropshire, Castle, Hall, 
164 ; Windows, 136, 154 ; House at, 
158. 

Adderbury Church, Oxon, Decorated 
Roof, 184. 

Agen, Aqaitaine, Cathedral of St. Ca- 
prais, 222. 

Aiz-la-Chapelle, Germany, 298. 

Palace of Charlemagne, 

Tower, 804, *305. 

Aldham Church, Essex, Decorated 
Wooden Porch, 178. 

Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, 188. 

Amiens, Picardy, Cathedral, 143, 252 ; 
Round Pillars, 100; Windows, 241 ; 
Porch, 159, 244. 

Andover Church, Hampshire, •Nor- 
man Moulding, 75. 

Angers, Anjou, Churches of, 228. 

Hospital of St. John, 95 ; •Hall 

of Hospital, 232. 

Amgleset, •Penmon, 81. 

Angoul^me, Aquitaine, 235. 

Anjou, 218, 228, 232, 258, 806. 

Appleby Castle, Cumberland, 42. 

Appleton Manor-house, Berks, 90. 

Aries, Aquitaine, Coupled-Shaft, 240 ; 
Cloisters, 282. 

Aschendune (Ashingdon, Essex), 
Church built at, 23. 

Anhburn Church, Derby, 159. 

AAhfordby Church, Leicester, •Win- 
dow-bead, 130. 

Assisi, Italy, Window, 68. 

at. Francis, 143, 288. 

Staara, 148. 

Aston -le- Walls Church, Northants, 
Window, 129. 

Attvergne St^le of, 284, 286. 



Auxerre Cathedral, Crypt, 226 ; •Win- 
dow, 240, 242. 

Avallon, Burgundy, Castle of, 106. 

Avignon, France, 235. 

Aydon Castle, Northumberland, 158. 



B. 



Bamborongh Castle, Northumberland. 
189. 

Barfreston Church, Kent, Window, 
63, 139. 

Bamack Church, Northants, •supposed 
Saxon Tower-arch, 23 ; •Porch, 147. 

Barton Segrave Church, Northants, 
•Window, 171. 

Bath, Somerset, Abbey Church, 211. 

Bayeux Cathedral, Normandy, rebuilt, 

59; •Window, 259; Nave,*236. 
■ Chapel of Seminary at, 253. 

Beaulieu Abbey, Normandy, 'Buttress, 
149, 185. 

Beaumaris Castle, North Wales, 188. 

Beauyais, Normandy, College Chapel, 
230 : Choir of, 237. 

Bedfordshirk, Dunstable, 57, 97. 

Belgium, Architecture of, 802. 

Benoit sur Loire, S., France, 236. 

Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, 191. 

Berkshire, vide Appleton, Binfield, 
Bmy, Chamey, Donnington, Fyfield, 
Long Witcenham, Reading, Spars- 
holt, Sunmngwell, Sutton Courtney, 
Tidmarsb, Wickham, W^indsor. 

Bemay, Normandy, Change of Style, 91 . 
Abbey Church, 225. 

Bethlehem Cathedral, Neyers, France, 
234. 

Beverley Minster, •Triforium, 107; 
•Circular Window m, 139; ♦Corbel- 
table, 152; •Arcade, 181, 240 
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Beverley.YorkshireySt.Mary'sChurch, 
Window Tracery, 166. 

Bicester Church, Oxon, *Porch, 204. 

Binfleld Church, Berks, Porch, 179. 

Bishop's Cleeve Church, Gloucester- 
shire, *Nonnan Turret 82 ; Pinna- 
dt, 150. 

Blois, France, S.Nicholas, Nave of, 834. 

Bloxham Church, Oxon, ^Decorated 
Font, 186. 

Bologna, Italy, 299 ; Church of S. Pe- 
tronio, 97, 300. 

Church of 8. Dominic, 300. 

Seven Churches of S. Ste- 
phen, 300, 801. 
Tower and houses In, 800. 



Bolton Castle, Yorkshire, 191. 

Boothby Pagnel, Lincolnshire, Manor- 
house at, 89. 

Boston Church, Lincoln, Tower, 195. 

Bonrges, France, Windows, 240. 

Boyton Clu^rch, Wilts, Windows, 139. 

Bradenstoke Priory, Timber Roof, 184. 

Brad ford - on - Avon, Wilts, • A nglo- 
Saxon Church, with Ground-plan, 15. 
Monastery at, 16. 

Bray Church, Berks, Window-tracery, 
166 ; •Decorated Mouldings, 172. 

Bredon, Worcestershire, Turret, 88. 
Brislington, Somerset, •Perpendicular 
Tower, 202. 

Bristol, Redcliffe Church, 211. 

St. Augustine's Priory, 59. 

St.Jame8'sChurch, Window,139. 

Brittany, 222 ; Kreisker Church, S. Pol 
de L^n, 249 ; Flamboyant Style of, 
260; Dinan,261. 

Brixworth, Northants, Basilica, 9. 

Brougham Castle, Weatmoreland, 42, 
189. 

Bmydres sous Laon, France, 255. 

BucKiifGHAxsHiRK, vidc Caversficld, 
Notley, Stewkley. 

BurghCastle,Suffolk,BomanWaIl at,6. 

Burgundy, St. Hugh of, 101. 

Buildwas Abbey, Shropshire, 58. 

Bury St. Edmund's, Suffolk, Norman 

Tower built, 56. 
' Moyses Hall, 89, 

Byland Abbey, Yorkshire, 98. 
Bycamtivx, Art of Boilding fh>m, 8. 



C. 

Caen, Normandy, Abbaie aox Dames, 
41. • 

Abbaie aux Hommes, 24, 41. 

Holy Tnnity, 39, 41. 

St. Nicholas. 41 ; Capitate, 71. 

St. Peter's, *Spire, 249. 

St. Stephen's, 24, 89, 248 ; Clere- 
story, 63. 

Two Abbeys at, 39, 221, 226. 

Cahors, Aquitaine, 235. 

Caister, Norfolk, Roman Wall, 6. 

Calais, France, 263. 

Cambridge, King's College Chapel, 211. 

Caxbridokshi rx, ffide Cambridge,£ly, 
Over, Stourbridge, Willingham. 

Canterbury Cathedral, *Plan of, in 
Saxon tunes, 8 ; History ot^ 33, 46 ; 
Crypt, 46; Dedication, 46; Old and 
New Work described by Gerruse, 
50; •Arcade, shewing junction of 
work, 51 ; *Unfini8hed Capital in 
Crypt, 52 ; •Arcade of Emulf, 56, 57 ; 
Piers, 64; Arcade in St.Anselm's 
Tower, 67 ; Capitals, 71 ; Change uf 
Style, 92, 96, 98; •Sections of com- 
partments of Choir, 94 ; Completed, 
101; Work of Prior de Estria, 165: 
St. Anselm's Chapel, 165; Nare and 
Western Transepts, 193; Pillars, 239. 

— — — ^ Remains of Monastic Build- 
ings, 89. 

St. Martin's Church, 7, 10. 



Carcassonne, 120 ; Change of Style, 91* 

Carew Castle, South Wales, 188. 

Carlisle Castle, Cumberland, 42. 
Cathedral, East End, 187. 

Carnarvon Castle, North Wales, 144, 
188 ; Hall at, 41. 

Cassington, Oxon, Norman Chancel. 54. 

Castle Acre Priory Church, Norfolk, 
founded, 58. 

Castle Ashby, Northants, Jamb of 
Doorway, 72. 

Castle Rising, Castle, Norfolk, 43, 61. 
Church, •Norman Win- 
dow, 62. 

Castor Church, Northants, dedicated, 
56. 

Caversfleld Church, Bucks, 28; •Win- 
dow, 29. 

C^risy, Normandy, Church of, 41, 225. 

Chacombe Church, Northants. *RoU 
Moalding, 172. 
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Chalfleld Manor-hongey Berks, 211. 

Chambery, Savoy, 106. 

Charlton-on-Otmoor, Oxon, *Window, 
128. 

Chamey, Berks, Manor-house, 158. 

Chartres Cathedral, 248 ; West Front, 
78; Round Pillars, 100; * Window, 
240; Porches, 244; Norman Nave, 
251. 

Cheltenham, St. Mary's Church, Cir- 
cular Windows, 139, •170. 

Chester Cathedral, Wooden Vault, 
182. 

Chipping-Campden Church, Glouces- 
tershire, 194. 

Chipping- Norton Church, Oxon, Win- 
dow, 199. 

Christchurch Priory, Hants, Nave and 

Traneepts, 46 ; Turret, 83. 
— • — ■■ Houses at, 89. 

dee Church, Lincolnshire, 158; In- 
scription, 99. 

Cleeve (Bishop's Cleeve), Gloucester- 
shire, 82, 150. 

Cluny, France, Abbey Church, 41; 
Fluted Shafts, 106. 

Cogges, Oxon, Manor-house, 157. 

Colchester Castle, Essex, 43. 

Roman Wall at, 6. 

St. Botolph's Church, 46. 

CoLOONB, Cathedral, 252 ; Tracery in 
Windows, 143. 

Como, Italy, 301. 

Conches, Normandy, Abbey of, 38. 

Conway Castle, North Wales, 188; Hall 
at, 41. 

Corhampton Church, Hampshire, 31 ; 
Long-and-short work in, 27. 

Cotentin, Normandy, 189, 248, 266. 

Cotterstock Church, Northants, Win- 
dow, 130. 

Cottesford, Oxon, Manor-house, 157. 

Coventry, St. Michael's Church, 
•Panelled Roof, 209. 

Cowdray Castle, Suffolk, 211. 

Cowley Church, Oxon, Window, 126. 

CranfordSi.AndrewChurch.Northants, 
•Clerestory Window, 171. 

Crost, St. (St. Cross), Hants, 58. 

Crowhurst, Sussex, Manor-house, 157. 

CuMBKBLANi), Vide Appleby, Carlisle. 



D. 

Daglingworth Church, Gloucester, 
Saxon, S8. 

Danes, the incursions of, 16. 

Darent Church, Kent, 7. 

Dartington Hall, Devon, 194. 

Dean (West Dean), Sussex, 158. 

Deerhurst Church, Gloucestershire, 
Dedication Stone, 25 ; 'Tower of, 25 ; 
•Window, 29. 

Devonshibe, vt^^e Dartington, Exeter, 
8toke-in-Teignhead. 

Dieppe, Normundy, 263. 

Dijon, Burtrundy, 224 ; Work similar 
to Lincoln, 106. 

Dinan, Brittany, S. Sauveur, •Flam- 
boyant Window, 261. 

Donnington Castle, Berks, 194. 

Dorchester, Dorset, Roman Wall at, 6. 



Church, O.xon, •Window, 

138; •Square Decorated Window, 
168; Sedilia, 180; Choir, 187. 

Dorsetshire, ttde Dorchester, Sher- 
burne, Wimbome Minster. 

Dover Castle, built, 42; Roman re- 
mains of Church and Piiaros, 10; 
St. Martin's Priory founded, 57. 

Dunstable Priory, Bedford, 57 ; Aichcs, 
97. 

Durham, vidt Durham, Hartlepool, 
Lindisfarne, Monks' Weurmouth, 
Raby. 

Cathedral, Choir and Tran- 
septs, 45; Dedicrttion, 46 ; Nave,4G; 
Piers, 64; 'Moulding, 76; Galilee 
built, 99; Nine Alturs, 109; Flying 
Buttress, 150. 

Durston Church, Northants, West 
Front, 154. 

£. 

Earl's Barton Chuxxih, Lincolnshire. 
•Saxon Tower, 27; 'Belfry Win- 
dow, 31. 

East Meon Church, Hants, Font, 53. 

Edington Church, Wilts, 192 ; 'Wcbt 
Front, 191. 

Edward the Confessor, the founder of 
Westminster Abbey, 32. 

Edward I. The Eleanor Crosses built, 
176; the early or geometrical divi- 
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sion of the Deeorated Style pre- 
yailed throughout this reien, 164. 

Edward II. The later diviBion of the 
DecoratedStyle.withflowing tracery, 
prevailed ia this reign, 166. 

III. The later or flowing De- 
corated Style continued throughout 
the greater part of this reign, 179 ; 
in the latter part of it the Perpen- 
dicular Style was gradually coming 
in, 19t>. 

IV. The Perpendicular Style. 



St. George's Chapel, Windsor, re- 
built in this reign, and much build- 
ing carried on, 211. 

Ely Cathedral, 17 ; Nave and Transepts 
built, 45; Dedication, 46; The Ga- 
lilee, 108; Presbytery, 109; Lan- 
tern, 188 ; GalUee Porch, 158, 240. 

Essxx, vide Aldham, Ashingdon, Col- 
chester, Hedingham, Waltham. 

Evesham Church, Worcester, Panels, 
195. 

Exeter Cathedral, 162, 192 ; ^Clustered 
Pillars, 176; Groined Roof, 182. 



F. 

Fairford Church, Gloucestershire, 
Painted Glass, 198. 

Falaise, Normandy, S.Gervaise, *Open 
Parapet, 264. 

Famham Castle, Hants, Norman Hall, 
89. 

Finedon Church, Northamptonshire, 
•Moulding, 172. 

Flanders, Architecture of, 802. 

Fonts imported from, 53; 

Style of, 227. 

Florence, 291 ; Gothic Style, 266 : Prin- 
cipal Buildings, 283; Churches in, 
285 ; Palaces, 288 ; Spires in, 289. 

Annunziata, Church of the, 

287, 288. 

Badia, Spire of, 289. 

Duomo, the, 283. 

Formo Palace, 288. 

Orsan Michele, 287. 

Palazzo Vecchio, The,288,289. 

Pitti Palace, 288. 

S.Croce, 286. 

S.Maria Novella, 284; Cam- 



panile, 285. 

S.Mark, 287. 

S. Miniato, 287. 



Fotheringhay, Northants, •Doorway, 
201. 

Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire, 109; 
Founded, 57 ; Arches, 69 ; Domestic 
Buildings, 89; Vaulted Aisles, 90; 
East End, 109 ; Choir and Transept, 
159. 

F&ANCX, vide Abbeville, Agen, Amiens, 
Angers, Angoal^me, Anjou, Aries, 
Auvergne, Auxerre, Avallon, Avig- 
non, Bayeux, Beauvais, Benoit sur 
Loire, (S.), Bemay, Blois, Bourges, 
Bretagne, Brittany, Bruydres sous 
Laon, Burgundy, Caen, Cnhors, Car- 
cassonne, C^risy, Cbartres, Cluny, 
Cologne, Conches, Cotentin, Dieppe, 
Dijon, Dman, Falaise, Germer, <St.), 
Grand Chartreuse, (La,) Grenoble, 
Guienne, Harfleur, Jumidges, La 
Chante sur Loire, Laon, Le Puy en 
Velay, Limoges, Lisieux, Lo, (S.), 
Lyons, Mantes, Moissae, Mortain, 
Narbonne, Nevers, Normandy, Nou- 
vion-le-vieux, Noyers, Noyon, Paris, 
Perigord, Perigueux, Plessis.Poitou, 
Poictiers, Rheims, Sens, Soissons, 
Toumus, Valognes, Velay, VendOme, 
Versainville, Vezelay, Vienne, Vil- 
^equier, Vorges, Tpres. 

Lines of Commerce through, 



255. 



North of, 70. 
South of, 3, 70. 



Frome, Somerset, Monastery at, 16. 

FamessAbbey,Ijancashire,fotmded,56. 

Fyfield Church, Berks, *Decorated 
Piscina, 182. 

G. 

Gadsby Church, Leicestershire, *Bat- 
iress, 185. 

Geddington, Northants, Cross, 176. 

Genoa Cathedral, 299. 

Germany, Styles of, 303, 304 ; Domical 
Vaults, 306 ; Churches of, 307. 

Gisbume, Yorkshire, Priory Church, 
194. 

Glapthom Church, Northants, 129; 
•Tracery, 130. 

Glasgow Cathedral, Scotland, 108. 

Glastonhury,Sotnerc«t, WoodenChuroh, 
11; Metal-work, 120; ^George Inn, 
210. 

Abbey, •Norman Buttress, 84. 

Gloucester Cathedral, Crypt and Tran- 
septs, 45; Dedication, 46; Window 
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in Nave, 167; Ball-flower, 173; 
Choir and Transepts, 190 ; Cloisters, 
194 ; *Fan-tracery Vault in Cloisters, 
205 ; West Front and South Porch, 
211. 

Gloucbstsrshihx, vide Bishop's 
Cleeve, Chipping-Campden, Chelt- 
enham, Daglingworth, Dferhurst, 
Fairford, Giouoei>ter, Tewkesbury, 
Thombury, Wootten-Wawen, Yate. 

Oodmersham, Kent, Manor-house, 158. 

Goodrich Castle, Herefordshire, 43. 

Gouda Church, Holland, 303. 

Grand Chartreuse, La, Savoy, Build- 
ings of, 1U7. 

Grantham Church, Lincolnshire, Ball- 
flower, 173. 

Great Malvern Abbey, Worcestershire, 
Koof, 183. 

Greetwell Church, Lincoln, 130. 

Grenoble Cathedral, Burguady, 106. 

Gtuenne, Aquitaine, 222. 

Guildford Castle, Surrey, built, 43. 



H. 



Haxpshxbx, vide Andover, Beaulieu, 
Christohuroh, Corhampton, East 
Meon, Famham, Porchester, Bom- 
sey, Southampton, St. Cross, Warn- 
ford, Winchester. 

Harfleur, Normandy, *Porch, 260. 

Hargrave Church, Northants, *Circu- 
lar Window, 140. 

Harlech Castle, North Wales, 188. 

Hartlepool Church, Durham, *Flying 
Buttress, 15 L 

Haseley Church, Oxon, ^Moulding, 
114 ; Window, 196. 

Hedingham Castle, Essex, built, 43. 

Henry I., style of, 47. 

— — — II., lung of England, Count of 
Anjou, and Duke of Aquitaine : the 
transition took place in his time, 
90—100. 

III., Rebuilds Westminster 



Abbejr, 109 ; the Early English Style 
prevailed throughout his long reign, 
and an enormous number of Churches 
were built at this period, including 
most of our finest Cathedrals; to- 
wards the end of his reign the De- 



corated Style waa gradually coming 
in, 110. 

Henry IV., V., and VI. The Perpen- 
dicular Style. Henry VI. was a great 
builder, and the technical directions 
given in his will seem to shew that 
he was almost an architect, 195. 

VII. The later division of the 

Perpenuicular Style, often called the 
Tudor Style. His Chapel at West- 
minster was begua by himself, and 
money left by his will, with minute 
directious for the completion of it, 
211. 

Hereford Cathedral, dedication, 46. 

HE&KronDSHiBS, vvde Goodrich, Here- 
ford, Ledbury, Leominster, Shob- 
don. 

Herringfleet, Suffolk, ^Moulding, 76. 

Hertfordshire, vide St. Alban's. 

Hexham, Yorkshire, Church built by 
Willnd, 12; Crypt, 13; •Fragmente 
of Koman Mouldings, 13; Plan of 
Crypt, 14. 

Holland, vide Gouda, Limburg. 
Style of, 303. 

Howden Church, Yorkshire, Arch-but- 
trebS, 185; Pinnacles, 185; West 
End and South Front, 187 ; Chapter- 
house, 194. 

Hull Church, Yorkshire, Choir of, 187. 

HUMTINODONSHIRE, Vtdc LuttOU. 

Hurstmonceaux Castle, Sussex, 211. 



I. 



Iffley Chui-ch, Oxon, Norman Vault, 
64; "West Doorway, 59; •Moulding 
of Doorway, 60; • Window, 62; 
Chancel-arch, 66 ; Arch-moulds, 72, 
79; Corbel -uble, 79; Turret, 83; 
•Norman Buttress, 84. 

Ilton Church, Somerset, Spire, 156. 

Irthlingborough Church, Northants, 
•Window, 136. 

Islip Church, Oxon, Chancel of, 214. 

Italy, Assisi, 63, 143, 283 ; Como, 301 ; 
Lombardy, S, 289; Milan, Peru- 
gia, Toscanella, 63, 99, 283 ; Rome, 
266—281; Ravenna, 2»2; Florence, 
283; Pisa, 289; Lucca, 291; Venice, 
294; Milan, 297; Vercelh, 298; Bo- 
logna, 299; Lombardy, 301; Naples 
and Sicily, 301 ; VeU, 268. 



314 
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J. 

James I. The style of his reigns called 
Jacobean, is nearly the same as that 
of. Elizabeth, but an attempt was 
made to Feyive tbe Gothic, 213. 

Jarrow Church, Durham, 11; Rebuilt 
by Monks of Durham, 36, 37 : 'Capi- 
tal, 38. 

JxRusALEx, Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, 69. 

John, the Early English style fully 
established m the reign of, 107. 

Jumidges, Normandy, Abbey Church, 
41; "Capital, 225. 

K. 

Kknt, ffide Barfrestoo, Canterbury, 
Dover, Godmersham, Mailing, Pens- 
hurst, Rochester, St. Margarct-at- 
Cliffe, Stone, Walmer. 

King's Sutton Church, Northants, 193. 

Eirkdale Priory, Yorkshire, Inscrip- 
tion, 25. 

Kirkstall Abbey, Yorkshire, removed, 
59; *Norman Arches, 69; Capitals, 

KislingburyChurch, Northant8,«Door- 
way, 177, 178. 

L. 

La Charity sur Loire, France, 282. 
Laxcashirb, vide Fumess. 

Laon, France, Diocese of. Fonts, 53. 
Cathedral, 100, 254; Windows, 

Ledbury Church, Herefordshire, Ball- 
flower, 173. 

Leicester, Roman Wall at, 6. 

Leicrstrrshirx, vide Ashfordby, 
Gadsby, Melton Mowbray, Stoke 
Oolding. 

Leigh Church, Worcestershire, •Nor- 
man Niche, 74. 

Leominster Chnrch, Herefordshire, 
•Window with Ball-flower, 167, 178, 
174. 

Le Puy en Velay, France, 284. 

Lichfield Cathedral, Staffordshire, 
Sedilia, 180; three Spires, 187. 

Limburg, Holland, Church of Roda- 
Bolduo, 903. 



Limoges, France, 286. 

Linchmere, Sussex, Early English 
Window, 128. 

Lincoln, city of, 85; •Roman Gate- 
way, 4 ; •Roman Masonry, 6 ; Ro- 
man wall at, 6. 

Castle, Cobbe's Hall, 157. 

Cathedral, Wert Front built, 

45; Choir, 102; Bishop Hugh's 
Work, 99—103, 117 ; 'PilUr in Choir, 
104; ^Circular Window, 105; Nave, 
100; Presbytery, 103, 112; Choir, 
112; Wooden Vaulu, 149; Fall of 
Tower, 1 13 ; •Capital in North 'i*ran- 
sept, 119; "^Abacus with Moulding, 
121; •Base, with double set of 
Mouldings, 122; Presbytery, 134; 
Wmdows in Transepts, 139, 169; 
•Boss in North Aisle, 149 ; •Diaper 
Ornament, 175 ; Cloisters, Vault of, 
184; Double Arcade, 240. 

Deanery, Window in, 128. 

Vicar's Close, 194. 

Houses at, 89. 

St. Mary-le-Wigford, 85; 



•Window, 137. 

St. Peter at Gowt's, 85 ; 

•Tower, 36. * 

LiNcoLHSHiBS, Vide Boothby Pagnel, 
Boston, Clee, Grantham, Greetwell, 
Lincoln, Somerton, Stamford, Stowe, 
Thornton. 

Lindisfame Priory, Durham, •Norman 
Arch, 66 ; Piew, 64. 

St.Finah»s Church, 11. 

Lisieux Cathedral, Normandy, 93, 231. 

Church completed at, 95. 

St. Peter's Church, Choir, 254. 

Little Saxham, Suffolk. •Round Tower, 
83. 

Little Wenham Hall, Suflblk, 158. 

Lombardy , Distinct Style in, 3, 289, SO 1 . 

London, Tower of, 157. 

White Tower, •Masonry, 35 ; 

built, 37; Norman Keep, 42; •Nor- 
man Arch and Window, 43, 44 ; Arch, 
65; Apse, 66; •Capital with volutes, 
71; Mouldings, 76; Norman Vault, 
80. 

Hampton Court, 211. 

Lincoln's Inn, 214. 

Middle Temple Hall, 214. 

Palace, Lambeth, 214. 

Savoy Chapel, Strand, 211. 

St. Bartholome w's,SmithfleId, 



58 ; commenced, 46 

- Sd Clement Danes, 215. 
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London, Temple Cliurcli, Dedicated, 
99 ; Choir, 109 ; Moulding,»115,»116. 
vide also Westminster. 

Long Wittenham Church, Berks, 
Wooden Porch, 179. 

Lon^horp, Northants, Manor-house* 
158. 

Lorraine, 221. 

Lucca, Italy, Romanesque Architecture 
in, 291, 292 ; Peculiar Style in, 3 ; 
Buildings in, dated by Inscriptions, 
and by authentic Documents, 293. 

Cathedral of 8. Martin, 291, 293. 

La Rosa, Oratory of, 293. 

8. Frediano, 292, 293. 

8. Michael, Choir, 292. 

Ludlow Castle, Shropshire, 189. 

Lutton Church, Hunts, •Doorway, 145. 

Lyons, Diocese of, 221, 223. 
Cathedral, 105, 236. 

M. 

Mailing Castle, Kent, Keep, 37, 42. 
— — — Church, *Rubble Masonry, 34. 

Malmesbury Abbey, Wilts, 11, 16; 
Work of Bishop Roger, 50 ; •Pointed 
Arch, 68; Capital, 71; *Norman 
Mouldings, 76. 

Halvern Abbey, Worcester, Timber 
Roof, 188. 

Manorbeer Castle, South Wales, 188. 

Mantes Cathedral, France, 100. 

Markenfield HaU, Yorkshire, 189. 

Mayfield, Kent, House at, 41, 189. 

Melton Mowbray Church, Leicester- 
shire, •Window Tracery, 180. 

MiDDLxsBx, vide London, West- 
minster. 

Middleton Cheney Church, Ozon, Win- 
dow, 129; Roof of Porch, 183. 

Milan, 295; Domestic buildings of, 298. 

Cathedral, 298. 

. S. Ambrose, 296 ; Rebuilt, 295. 

■ S. Lorenzo, 295. 
Millennium, fear of the, influencing 
building, 22. 

Milton Church, Ozon, 114; •Moulding 
in Nave, 115. 

Minster,(Isle of Thanet) , Houses at, 89. 

Moissae, Aquitaine, Cloisters, 225 ; 
Coupled Shaft, 240. 

Monks' Wearmouth Church, Durham, 
Foundation, 12; Rebuilt by Monks 
of Durham, 36; •Tower, 37. 



Moreton Pinckney, Northants, Win- 
dow, 129. 

Mortain, Normandy, •Early French 
Tower, 246. 

Munich, Church near, 303. 

N. 

Naples, Style of, 801. 

Narbonne, Aquitaine, £35. 

Nevers, Cathedral, 226; Crypt, Apse, 

and Transepts, 224, 226. 
St. Stephen's Church, 226. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Castle built, 42; 
•Norman Keep, 43. 

Norfolk, vide Castle Acre, Castle 

Rising, Norwich. 
Round Towers, 88. 

Normandy, 11, 39, 221, 226 ; Moulding, 
264 ; Vaults, 53 ; Towers, 82 ; Tooth 
Ornament, 117. 

Northampton, •Cross of Queen Elea- 
nor, 176. 

St. Peter's Church, •Norman 

Pier, 65 ; Round Buttress, 85. 

NoBTHAXPTONSHiRE, Vide Astou-le- 
Walls, Barnack, Barton Sea grave, 
Brizworth, Castle Ashby, Castor, 
Chacombe, Cotterstock, Cranford 
St. Andrew, Duston, Earl's Barton, 
Fmedon, Foiheringhay, Geddinjy- 
ton, Glapthom, Hargrave, Irthling- 
borough. King's Sutton, Kisling- 
bury, Longthorp, Moreton Pinck- 
ney, Northampton, Oundle, Peter- 
borough, Polebrook, Raunds, liing- 
stead, Rushden, Strixton, Warming- 
ton, Whiston, Woodcroft. 

NOBTHVMBE&LAND, ThC Picts' Wall, 

6 ; vide also Alnwick, Aydon, Hex- 
ham. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Prudnoe. 

Norwich, Castle, 43; St. Ethelbert's 

Gate-house, 165. 
Cathedral, removed, 83; Choir 

and Transepts, 46 ; Dedication, 46 ; 

Nave built, 56 ; Groined Roof, 182. 
Notley Abbey, Bucks, •Corbel-table, 

151, 152. 

NoTTiMOHAUSHiRE, vtde SouthwcU. 

Nouvion-le-vieux, Normandy, 256. 

Noyers, Geoifrey of, 106. 

Noyon, Pioardie, Cathedral, 100, 254, 
255; •Window, 241. 

Nun Monkton Church, Yorkshire, 
West Front, 154. 

NuTSted Court, Kent, 189. 
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Oakbam Castle, Rutland, Hall of, 96; 

•Capital, 96; Pillars, 239. 
Flore's House, 158. 

Ottery St. Mary, Devon, Church, 192. 

Oundle Church, Northants, Windows, 
187. 

Over Church, Cambridgeshire, * Win- 
dove, 1(>8 : •Buttress, 185. 

Oxford Castle, Tower, 36. 

Cathedral, 97 ; Clerestory, 61 ; 

Vaulting, 81; Ribs in Aisles, 81; 

Chapter-house, 109. 

The Churches — All Sainte», 



Tower, 215; Si. Frideswide, 97 ; St. 
Giles', 98 ; Window, 127, 185 ; St. 
Mary Magdalen, •Window, 166; 
St.Mary-the- Virgin, Pinnacles round 
the Spire, 185 ; 'Ogee Moulding, 
206; Sit. Michael's, Tower, 36; St. 
Feter's-in-the East, Crypt of, 13; 
•Norman Corbel-tables, 79. 

The Colleges— All Souls, Quad- 



rangle and Chapel, 211 ; Baliiol, 
Gothic Front, 194 ; Christ Church, 
97,2 1 1 ; Vault over Staircase to Hall, 
213 ; Jesus, Chapel, Choir, 20 : East 
Window of Cbapel, 213; Lincoln, 
Chapel, 212 ; Magdalen, 211 ; Tower, 
202; Merton, •Window in Chapel, 
163 ; •Window of Ante-Chapel, 197, 
199; •North Door of Chapel, 200; 
New College, Chapel, 193; •Win- 
dow, 196 ; Oriel, Chapel, 213 ; Wad- 
ham, Chapel, Choir, 20, 212. 

Divinity Scoools, Panelling, 



195 ; •Panelled Buttress, 208 ; The 
Schools, 208. 

Oxfordshire, vide Adderbury, Bices- 
ter, Bloxham, Cassington, Charlton- 
on-Otmoor, Chipping Norton, Cogges, 
Cottesford, Cowley, Dorchester. 
Haseley, Iffley, Islip, Middlettm 
Cheney, Milton, Oxford, Piddington, 
Swinbrook, Westwell, W^oodstock, 



P. 



Palestine, Churches in, 70. 

Paris, 228 ; Sainte Chapelle, 142,^28, 
256, •258; Windows m, 241. 

Hotel de Cluny, 230. 

Mont Martre Church, 229. 

Notre Dame Cathedral, luO, 228, 

230, 253 ; Work simihir to Lincoln, 
106; Choir, 100. 



Paris, 8. Denis, 148, 231, 25^- •Fly- 
ing-buttress, 237, 238. 

S. Eustache, 230. 

S. Genevieve Abbey, 230. 

S. Germain des Pr^s, 100, 229. 

&.GennainrAuxerrois,230,*260. 

S. Gervais, 230. 

S. Jacques de la Boucherie, 230. 

S. Julieu le Pauvre, 229. 

S. Martin des Champs, •Win- 
dow, 229. 

S. M4dard, 230. 

S. Merry, 230. 

S. Nicholas des Champs, 230. 

S. Severin, 230. 

Parma, Italy, 285. 

Pavia, Italy, Charter-house, 301. 

Pembroke Castle, 188. 

•Penmon Church, Anglesey, 81. 

Penshurst Castle, Kent, 211. 
House at, 189. 

Perigord, Aquitaine, Byzantine 
Churches in, 3. 

Perigueux, 285 ; Church of S. Front, 
223. 

Perugia, Italy, Circular Window, 68. 

Peterborough, Archdeacon's House, 
157. 

Cathedral, 17 ; removed, 33 , 

Choir commenced, 46 ; Norman Ceil- 
ing, 53 ; Billet Ornament, 55, 76 ; 
Built, 56 ; •Norman Ribbed Vault, 
80, 81 ; PlaU'-tra* ery, 127 ; Circular 
Window, 139; « Pinnacle, 150. 

Pevensey, Kent, Roman Wall, 6. 

Piddington Church, Oxon, 'Cusped 
Window, 165. 

Pisa, Italy, 289, 291 ; Peculiar Style in, 
3 ; Contemporary with Early English 
Style, 290 ; Buildings in, with Histo- 
rical date", 289. 

Baptistery, the, 289, 290. 

Campo Santo, 289, 290. 

Cathedral, the, 283, 285, 289,290. 

La Spina, Chapel, 291. 

S. Caterina, 289. 

S. M. della Spina, 289. 

S. Paolo, 289, 290. 

San Frediana, 289. 

Plessis, Normandy, Castle of, 227. 

Poictiers, France, Choir of Cathedral, 

96. 
Poitou, 218, 258, 806. 

Polebrook Church, Nortbants, •Win- 
dow, 125, 126. 
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Porohester Castle, Hants, •Roman Ma- 
sonry, 5 ; Founded, 43. 

. Church, Founded, 58 ; •West 

Front, 88. 

Prudhoe Castle, Northumberland, 189. 



R. 



Raby Castle, Durham, 189. 

Ramsey Church, Hants, 17. 

Rauiids . Church, North ants, *East 
Window, 135 ; West Window, 137 ; 
*Cusp, 141, Window, 154; Deco- 
rated Roof, 184. 

Ravenna, Italy, Tower at, 10 ; Coupled 
Shafts, 240; Round Towers, 282; 
Brickwork of, 282. 

Campaniles at, 282. 

S. ApoUinare in Classe, 283. 

S. Vitale, 3, 282, 298. 

Tomb of Gallia Placidia, 282. 

Theodoric, 282. 

Reading Abbey, Berks, commenced, 47* 
Reculvers, Kent, Roman Wall at, 6. 
Revival of the Goth'c styles, 25. 

Rheims, France, Diaper Ornament, 

175 ; Windows, 240. 
Cathedral, 142, 252 ; Porch, 159 ; 

Windows in Apse, 142. 

S. Remi, 100, 225 ; Change of 

Style, 91 ; •Norman Buttresses, 85. 

Rhine Provinces, 221. 

Churches, 8, 90, 99, 142, 292. 

Richard I. The Early English Style 
introduced in his reigp by Bishops 
Hugh at Lincoln, Lucy at Winches- 
ter, Eustace at Ely ; but the Norman 
Style still lingered, 101. 

II. The buildings in this reign 

are chiefly in the Perpendicular 
Style, but with considerable remains 
of the Decorated, 194. 

Richborough, Kent, Roman Wall at, 6. 

Richmond Castle, Toikohire, 42. 

Rievanlz Abbey, Yorkshire, founded, 
57. 

Bingstead Church, Northants, 126, 
155 ; •Square-headed Window, 127 ; 
•Broach Spire, 155. 

Ripon, Yorkshire, Church built by 
Wilfrid, 12. 

Rochester Castle, Kent, 43. 



Rochester Cathedral, 88; •Respond 
from Gundulph's Crypt, 38; Dedi- 
cation, 46; Arcade, 56; Choir and 
Transepto, 108, 159; Choir, 109. 

Romainmotier, Switzerland, 236. 

Rome, 266. 

Arch over mouth of Cloaca 

Maxima, 269. 

Aventine, foundation of Fort 



on, 271. 

Basilica Jovis, 275. 

Capitolium, use of saw - cut 



stone, 269. 

Circus Maximus, 279. 

Colosseum, Wall of, 270. 

Emporium, 271. 

Etruscan Walls, 267. 

Forum Olitorium, 272. 

House of Sallust, 270. 

Miner v<<, Church of, 281. 

— — Muro Torto, 270. 

Opus Alexandrinum, 281. 

Incertum, 270. 

Reticulatum, 270, 271. 



Palace of the Csssars, 280; Win- 
dow in, 279. 

Palatme Hill, 267; West side 



of, 269. 

Priscilla, House of, 274. 

Porta S. Paolo, 271. 

Pulchrum Littus, 269. 

Renaissance, 281. 

8. Agnes, 280. 

S. Alexius, 275. 

8. Anastasia, 269. 

S. Clement, 275, 277, •278. 

S8. Cosmas and Damian, 272. 

S. Crooe, 276, 277; Window, 



279. 



S. John's, 274. 

S. Lorenzo, 272, 274 ; Tracery^ 

Window, 280. 

S. Maria, or Ara Coeli, 281. 

S. Maria ad Martyris, 272. 

S. Maria in Domnica, 274, 275. 

S. Maria in Trastevere, 274. 

S. Maria Maggiore, 281. 

88. Nereo and Achilleo, 275. 

8. Nicholas in Carcere, 272. 

S. Peter's, 274. 

S. Prassede, 277,280; Tracery 



in Window, 280. 

S. Prisca, 274. 

S. Pudentiana, 274. 

S. Silvester, 274 ; Window, 279. 

S. Stephano Rotondo, 3. 

ThermsB of Titus, 274. 

Tombi of Etruscans, 268. 

Trasteyere, the, 274. 
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Home, Via dd Cerchi, 269. 

WalU of, 267—270, 275. 

■ Wall of the Kinfrs, 267 ; Wall of 
Aurelian, 270; 'Wall of Boma 
Qoadrata, 267, 269; •Wall of the 
Latins, 268 ; Wall of SenriuB Tul- 
lius, 269. 

* Wooden Tower from Trajan's 



Colomn, 278. 

Romsey Abbey Church, Hants, 87, 97 ; 
•Norman "Window, 61; *Norman 
Apse, 87. 

Rushden Church, Northants, Window, 
138 ; Porch, 178. 

RuTLAMDSBiiut, vtde Oakham. 



S. 



Salisbury Cathedral, 100, 159; Work 
of Bishop Rofrer, 50 ; Type of the 
Early English Style, 108; Chapter- 
house, 112; •Clustered Pillar, 123; 
Window in Transept, 131 ; Chapter- 
house and Cloisters, 134 ; •Vaulting, 
148. 

ScoTLAVD, Glasgow Cathedral, 108. 

Selby Abbey, Yorkshire, Window Tra- 
cery, 166; •Early English Arches, 
180; East and South Fronts, and 
Interior of Choir, 187. 

Stns Cathedral, Prance, 221 ; Vault 
of Choir, 53 ; partially burnt, 93 ; 
similar to Lisieux, 231. 

Sh rbome Castle, Dorset, •Norman 

Vault, 79, 80. 
Minster, Norman Porch, 86. 

Sbobdon Church, Herefordshire, •Nor- 
man Sculpture, 77, 78. 

Shropshirs, vide Acton Burnel, 
Buildwas Abbey, Ludlow, Stokesay, 
Uriconium. 

SiciLT, Churches in, SOI. 

Silchester, Hampshire, Roman wall, 6 ; 
Basilica at, 9. 

Skelton Church, Yorkshire, built, HI. 

Soissons Cathedral, France, 100, 232, 
250; Window, 240; •Capital, 244; 
Choir, 250. 

Churches near, 100. 

Solihull Church, Warwickshire, •Win- 
dow, 129 ; •Square Crocket, 207. 

SoMERSBTSHi RB,vuf« Bath,Brislington, 
Bristol, Glastonbury, Ilton, Taunton, 
Wells, Worle Hill. Wrington. 



Somerton Castle, Lincolnshire, 156. 

Sompting, Church, Sussex, •Saxon 
Tower, 28. 

Southamnton, St Michael's Church 
Font, 53 ; Hou^es at, 89. 

Southwell Minster, Notts, Clerestory, 
55; NormhU Porch, 86; Chapter- 
house, 164. 

Spaih, Ornamental Work, 121 ; medisD- 
val architecture of, 302. 

Sparsholt Church, Berks, •Open Tim- 
ber Roof, 183, 184. 

Staffordshire, Lichfield, 180—187. 

St. Alban's Abbey Church, 158 ; built, 
38 ; Dedication, 46 ; •Norman Pier, 
65 ; •Norman Moulding, 75 ; Norman 
Turrets, 83, Choir, 211. 

St. Cross Church, Winchester, 58, 69 ; 
•Normnn Base, 73; •Doorway, 146. 

St. Germer, Picardy, Lady Chapel, 256. 

St. Lo, Normandy, •Mouldings, 262. 

St. Margaret-at-Cliffe Church, Kent, 
•Norman Porch, 85, 86. 

St. Sauveur sur Rille, Normandy, 236, 

St. Taurin d'Evreux, Normandy, 236. 

Stamforri, Lincolnshire, All Saints' 
Church, •Porch, 203. 

Stewkley Church, Bucks, Plan of, 54. 

Stoke Golding, Leicestershire, Win- 
dow Tracery, 166. 

Stoke - in -Teiprnhead Church, Devon- 
shire, •Capital, 207. 

Stokesay Castle, Shropshire, 158. 
^ House at, 189. 

Stone Church, Kent, •Window, 1S4, 
168. 

Stourbridge, Cambridgeshire, •Scol- 
loped Capital, 71. 

Stow Church, Lincolnshire, built, 25. 

Strixton Church, Northants, Window 
135 ; •Front, 153, 154. 

Suffolk, vide Bury St. Edmund's, 
Herringfleet, Little Saxham, Little 
Weuham. 

Round Towers in, 88. 

Sunningwell Church, Berks, Porch 
212. 

Surrey, vide Guildford. 

Sussex, vide Cowdray, Crowhurst, 
Hurstmonceaux, Linchmere, Sompt- 
ing, West Dean, West Tarring. 
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Sutton Courtney, Berks, *Norman Win- 
dow, 63 ; Mouldings of Window, 126. 
———Manor-house at, 89, 



189. 



House at, 157. 



Swinbrook Church, Oxon, •Window, 
198. 

Switzerland, Architecture of, 302; 
RomainmoUer, 236, 304. 



T. 



Tarring (West Tarring), Sussex, 157. 

Taunton Church, Somerset, Tower, 
202. 

Tewkesbury Abbey, Wiltshire, com- 
menced, 46 ; Windows in, 137. 

Thombury Castle, Gloucestershire, 211. 

Thomey Abbey, Cambridgeshire, 17. 

Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, Wm- 
dows, 137 ; Gate-house, 194. 

Tidmarsh Church, Berks, 154. 

Toficanella, Italy, S.Mary, 99, 283; 
Circular Window, 63. 

Toulouse Abbey Church, France, 225. 

TournuB, France, 236. 



XJriconium, Shropshire, Basilica at, 9. 



V. 

Yalognes, Normandy, Gothic Dome, 
237. 

Velay, Le Puy, France, Cathedral, 234. 

Yenddme, France, 248. 

Venice, Italy, Style of, 294. 

Venetian Palaces, 294 ; Doge's Palace, 
294, *296, ^297. 

Vercelli, Italy, 298 ; Church of 8. An- 
drea, 298, 299. 

Versainville, Normandy, 'Tower, 247. 

Vezelay, Burgundy, Church, 226 ; 
Choir, 282. 

Vienne, Dauphiny, 223, 235, 236 ; Ca- 
thedral, 104. 

Vi11equier,Normandy,*Mouldings, 263. 
Yorges, near Laon, 256. 



W. 

Wales, vide Beaumaris, Carew, Car- 
narron, Conway, Harlech, Manor- 
beer, Pembroke, Penmon. 

Walmer Churcb, Kent, *Norman 
Moulding, 77. 

Waltbam Abbey, Essex, Clerestory, 61 • 
Piers, 64 ; Crosses, 176. 

Wardour Castle, Wilts, 194. 

Warmington Church, Northants, •Win* 
dow, 126 ; Eariy English Vault, 149 ; 
Wooden VaultP, 184. 

Waruford, Hants, Foundations of Hall 
at, 89. 

Warwick Castle, 189, 194. 

St. Mary's Church, Chancel, 193. 

Warwickshire, vide Coventry, Soli- 
hull, Warwick, Wotton-Wawen. 

Wearmouth, vide Monks* Wearmouth. 

Wells Cathedral, Somerset, Bp. Joce- 
line's Work, 100; Nave and West 
Front, 104, 159; Lady Chapel, 112; 
Chapter-house, 165. 

Bishop's. Palace, 156; Banquet- 

ing-hall,165; Windows, 133 ; Vicars* 
Close, 194. 

West Dean, Sussex, House at, 158. 

Westminster Abbey, 154; Founded 
by Edward the Confessor, 32 ; Chapel 
of the Pix, 32 ; Capitals, 71 ; Abbey 
enlarged, 109; Triforium Arcade, 
•100, 134; "Moulded Capital, 120; 
•Arch, North Transept, 123 ; Chap- 
ter-house, 134; •Circular Window, 
139, 140 ; Windows in Chapter-house, 
142 ; "Spherical Window, 140 ; But- 
tress, 151 ; Choir and Transept, 159 ; 
Effigy of Queen Eleanor, 164, 176 ; 
Window in South Cloisters, 167 ; 
South Transept, 169 ; Diaper Orna- 
ment, 175 ; "Tudor Flower in Henry 
Vllth'fl Chapel, 506 ; Henry Vllth's 
Chapel, 204, 211 ; Towers, 214. 

• Hall, •Norman Moulding, 75 ; 

Roofand Walls, 194. 

Westmoreland (Brougham), 42, 189. 

West Tarring, Sussex, Parsonage- 
house, 157. 

Westwell Church, Oxon, East Win- 
dow, 169. 

Whiston Church, Northants, 211. 

Wickham Church, Berks, •Belfry Win- 
dow, 80, 
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William I., or the Conqueror, style of 

his time, 41. 
. II., or Eufus, style of his 

time, 45. 
Willingham Church, Cambridge, Stone 

Roor, 183. 

Wiltshire, vide Boy ton, Bradenstoke, 
Bradford,Chalfleld, Edington, Frome, 
Malmesbury, Salisbury, Wardour. 

Wimbome Minster, Dorset, 130 ; »Win- 
dows, 131. 

Winchester Cathedral, 17 ; Rebuilt by 
Ethelwolf, 18 ; Crypt and Transepts 
built, 45 ; Dedication, 46 ; •Interior 
of North Transept, 47 ; 'Section of 
Transept, 48 ; •Masonry in Transept, 
49 ; Fall of Tower, 47 ; Font, 53 ; 
•Capital, North Transept, 70 ; •Base, 
North Transept, 73 ; •Base and Foot 
Ornament, 73 ; Bishop Lucy's Work, 
100 ; Presbytery, 107 ; Vaulting*, 148; 
Fiying Buttress, 151 ; •Oak-leaf Fo- 
liage, 174; Wooden Vault, 184; 
Changle of Style in, 193 ; West End, 
195 ; Screens and Stalls with Cano- 
pies, 210. 

College, 193. 



King's HaU, Windows, 180, 

•132, •157. 
Windsor Castle, 156; Cloisters, 192; 

St. George's Chapel, 211. 
Wittenham (Long), Berks, Porch, 179. 
Woodcroft Castle, Northants, 158. 
Woodstock Church,Oxon,Window,129. 

Wootten Church, Gloucestershire, 159; 
Norman Capital, 72. 



Worcester, Roman Wall at, 6. 

Cathedral, Crypt, 45; Bands 

round Pillars, 123 ; Choir, 109. 

WoRCESTEasHiBE, vidc Bredon, Eve- 
sham, Leigh, Great Malvern, Wor- 
cester. 

Wotton-Wawen Church, Warwick, 38. 

Wressel Castle, Yorkshire, 194. 

Wringtou, Somerset, Church Tower, 

202. 

T. 

Yate, Gloucestershire, House at, 89. 

York, Roman Wall at, 6 ; Church built 
by Wilfrid, 12. 

Minster, South Transept, 109 ; 

•Arches in North Transept, 111 ; 
Chapter-house, 112 ;^Moiildings from 
tbe North Transept, 117 ; 'Crockets 
from Tomb of Archbishop Grev, 118 ; 
North Transept, 160; •Window in 
Passage to Chapter - hoase, 164 ; 
Wooden Vault. 149 ; Nave, 165, 182, 
184, 188 ; Change of Style in, 193 ; 
•ClereRtory Window, 199. 

St. Mary's Church, •Belfry Win- 



dow, 30. 

St. Manrioe's Church, Window, 



63, •64, 127. 

Yorkshire, vide Beverley, Bolton, 
Byland, Conisborough, Fountains 
Abbey, Gisbume, Howden, Hull, 
Kirkdale, Kirkstall, Markenfield, 
Nun-Monk ton, Richmond, Rievaulx, 
Ripon, Selby, Skelton, Wressel, York. 

Ypres, Bolgiiun, Diaper Ornament, 175. 
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*«* The figures refer to the pages where examples a/re givetif or the 

words morefuUy explained, 

Ahaeus, the flat member at the top of a capital, originally a square 
tile, and in the Classical styles always square: this form is re- 
tained in French Qothic, 244 ; and in Norman, 72 ; bnt in English 
Gothic it is nsnally round, sometimes octagonal. Early English, 
121 ; Decorated, 175 ; Perpendicular, 207. 

Anglo-Saxon Period, 7 — 18; Cathedral, plan of, 7 — 9. 

Apse, the semicircular space at the end of a building. In Boman 
Basilicas = the tribune, 2. In Christian churches of the twelfth 
century the chancel generally terminated by an apse, 64, 55, 87. 

Arcade, a series of arches, usually applied to the small ornamental 
arches only. Norman, 51, 61, 62, 67, 68; intersecting, 57; Early 
English, 107; Decorated, 181. 

ArcTies, Norman, 47, 66; Early English, 111, 123; Decorated Eng- 
lish, 180: Perpendicular, 209; Early French, 240; Decorated 
French, 258 ; Flamboyant, 262. 

Ashlao'-work, masonry of squared or hewn stones, as distinguished 
from that composed of Bubble, rough or unhewn stones: em- 
ployed by the Bomans, 4. 

BaU-fiower, an ornament peculiar to the Decorated Style, 167, 178. 

Baltuterf in windows, a small pillar swelling in the middle. 
Saxon, 80, 81. 

Band, a ring round a shaft, as if to bind it to the larger pillar : it 
occurs in late Norman work, 65 ; but is usually Early English, 
104, 125 ; and is seldom used afterwards. 

JBarreT-vauZf, resembling the inside of a barrel ; called also Wagon- 
headed and tunnel, 80. 

Bar-tracery, that kind of window -tracery which distinguishes 
Gothic work, resembling more a bar of iron twisted into various 
forms than stone, 184, 164, <fec. 

Bases, Norman, 78 ; EarlyEnglish, 122; Decorated, 176, 181 ; Per- 
pendicular, 201; Early French, 245. 

X 
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BcuUiea, the name applied by the Bomans to their public halls, 
either of justice, or exchange, or other business ; nsed as churches, 
and afterwards served as models for churches, 1 ; their plan, 2. 
This name is used for a church in describing Canute's church, 24. 

Battering, sloping inwards from the base. 

Battlement, a notched or indented parapet, originally used on 
castles, but afterwards employed as an ornament on churches, 
especially in the Perpendicular Style, 191, 210; sometimes 
pierced, or open, 202. 

Bead, a small round moulding ; also an ornament resembling a row 
of beads, 72, 76. 

Billet, an ornament much used in Nonnan work, 78. 

Blind-story : see Triforium, 48. 

Boss, a projecting ornament in a vault at the intersection of the 
ribs, Norman, 80 ; Early English, 149. 

Broach-spire, a spire without any parapet at its base, shewing the 
junction of the octagonal spire on the square tower, 155. 

Buckle, or Mask, a kind of corbel, 152. 

Buttresses, supports to the wall. Norman, 84; Early English, 
149—161,153; Decorated, 189 ; Perpendicular, 208; Early French, 
288,246. 

Byzantine Style. The term includes the styles of architecture 
which prevailed in the Byzantine empire from the foundation 
of Constantinople, a.d. 828, to its final conquest by the Turks. 
The plan of these buildings was generally that of a Ghreek cross, 
with a large cupola rising from the centre, and a smaller one 
over each of the arms of the cross, and sometimes two on the 
nave : arches, round or horse-shoe. Specimens found in France. 8. 

Canopy, the head of a niche over an image ; also the ornamental 
moulding over a door or window, or tomb; usually crocketed, 
and with a finial at the top, 180—182, 186, 208. 

Canute, or Onut : the style of his time, 24 ; his journey to Bome, 217. 

Capitals: the cushion, 61, 62, 57; Norman, 70—72; Transitional, 
96; Early English, 110, 119, 120; Decorated, 176; Perpendi- 
cular, 207; Early French, 248; Decorated French, 258; Flam- 
boyant, 268. 

Carving, on early work executed with the axe only, 51 ; on later 
work with the chisel, 51, 52, 57, &o. See Sculpture. 

Castles, Norman, 41; Early English, 156; Decorated, 188. 
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CeiUng, the under covering of a roof, floor, &o., concealing the 
timbers, 188, 209. 

ChcMnf&r, a sloping surface forming the bevelled edge of a square 
pier, moulding, 76, 173, or buttress, 160, 184, 247, when the angle 
is said to be chamfered oft: the two ends of the chamfer are 
often ornamented, and these ornaments are called chamfer^ 
terminations. 

Cinque Cento , the Italian for what we call the sixteenth century, 20. 

Cinque/oil, an ornamental foliation or feathering of five leaves 
or cusps, 188. 

Clerestory, or Clearstory, the upper story of a church, as dis- 
tinguished from the trif orium or blind-story below it, in which 
the openings, though resembling windows, are usually blank or 
blind, not glazed, 48. 

Clustered Pillar, a pillar formed of a cluster of small shafts, or 
made to appear so, 123, 176, and a distinguishing feature of the 
Gothic styles. In Classical and Norman architecture the columns 
are plain and not clustered, and this is often the case in French 
Gothic also. 

Coping, the sloping termination of a wall or a buttress, to throw 
oft the water, 161, 185 ; when forming the top of a buttress, it is 
also called a gablet, or little gable. 

Corbel, a projecting stone to carry a weight, usually carved. In 
Norman work the corbels are often made into grotesque heads, 63, 
and the eaves of the roof are carried by a row of corbels called 
a corbel-table, 79. In the Early English Style the corbels are 
often carved into the form called a mask or a buckle, 162, but 
heads are also commonly used. 111, or foliage, 162. In the Deco- 
rated Style they are often the heads of a king and a bishop, 
especially those carrying the dripstone over a door, 178, or a 
window. In the Perpendicular Style the moulding is often 
continued, and forms a square or round termination, palled 
a dripstone termination, 200. 

Corbel-table, the external cornice in the Norman Style, 78; and 
used also in the Early English, 162, but not afterwards. 

Cornice, the horizontal moulded projection at the top of a building, 
or of one division of a building, 162 — 167. 

Crocket, an ornament peculiar to the Gothic styles, usually re- 
sembling a leaf half opened, and projecting from the upper edge 
of a canopy or pyramidal covering. The term is supposed to be 
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derived from the resemblance to a shepherd's crook. It is not 
used in the Norman Style. Early English, 118 ; Decorated, 177, 
181, 182; Perpendicular, 198, 207; Early French, 238; Flam- 
boyant, 262. 

Cruciform Churches. In the western parts of the Roman empire 
the Latin form was adopted, i.e. the nave long, the choir and 
transepts short; in the eastern, the Greek form, i.e. the four 
arms of eqnal length, 2. 

Cryptf a vault beneath a church, generally beneath the chancel 
only; used sometimes for exhibition of relics, 12, 18. Plan of 
the Saxon one at Hexham, 14. 

CupolUf or Domef a circular concave roof of skilful construction, 
used first in Byzantium, and frequently for covering the portion 
where the transepts united with the choir and nave, and over 
each transept or arm of the cross, in the Greek churches, 8. 

Cuapf an ornament used in the tracery of windows, screens. See, 
to form foliation. It is at first solid, 139, 140 ; then pierced, 141; 
afterwards often enriched with carving, 110, 129, 167, 181. 

Decorated English Style, the second Gothic style. Windows, shew- 
ing geometrical tracery, 163, 164, 167; with rear arch and hanging 
foliation, 165 ; flowing and reticulated, 166 ; square-headed, 168 ; 
segmental headed, 169 ; circular, 170 ; spherical, 171. Mouldings, 
172,173; Ornaments, 173— 176; Pillar, 176; Niche or Tabernacle, 
with figure of Queen Eleanor, 177 ; Doorway, 178 ; Porch, 179 ; 
Arches, 180; Arcade, 181; Piscina, 182; Vaults, 182; Boofs, 183; 
Buttresses, 184, 185 ; Fonts, 186 ; Fronts, 187. 

Decorated French Style, 258. 

Diaper, ornamental work cut on che surface of the wall, originally 
painted in imitation of hangings, 110, 175. 

Doorways, Norman, 59; Early English, 144; Decorated English, 
146; Perpendicular, 200, 201; Early French, 243; Decorated 
French, 259 ; Flamboyant, 260. 

Dripstone, the projecting moulding over a door, 146, 178; or a win- 
dow, 153, to throw off the wet ; but it is also used in the interior 
over arches, 110 ; and is sometimes called a hood-mould, or, when 
it is square, a label, 201. 

Ea/rly English Style, the first Gothic style. Abacus, 121 ; Arcade, 
107; Arch, 111, 123; Base, 122; Boss, 149; Buttress, 149, 161; 
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Capitals, 120; Corbel-table, 152 ; Cnsp, 140; Doorways, 145, 146; 

Front, 153; Mouldings, 112—117; Pillars, 123; Pinnacle, 160; 

Porch, 147; Spire, 155; Vault, 148; Windows, 125; circular, 189, 

140; progress of Window-tracery, 126—144. 
Early French Style. Apse, 238; Pillars, 239; Arches, 240; Win« 

dows, 240—242; Mouldings, 248; Doorways, 243; Capitals, 244; 

Bases, 245; Ornaments, 245; Buttresses, 238, 246; Towers, 246; 

Spires, 248; Fronts, 249. 
El&oenth Century y architecture of, 22; a great building time, 24; 

characteristic features, 24 ; Towers, 25 ; Windows, 28. 
EUzahethy the style of the Benaissance, and a mixed style ; chiefly 

houses, 212. 
Entahlativrey the horizontal block of stone or masonry lying across 

the top of two columns, found in Classical architecture; but by 

degrees the arch substituted for it, 2. 

Fan4rcuiery Vault, a rich kind of vaulting much used in the 
Perpendicular Style, and peculiar to England, 204. 

Feathering, or FoUation, an arrangement of small arcs or foils, 
separated by projecting points or cusps, 140. 

FilletfiSk small square band used on the face of mouldings, 116. 

Finialf the ornament which finishes the top of a pinnacle, a canopy, 
or a spire, usually carved into a bunch of foliage, 180, 182, 185, 
186,208. 

Flamboyant Style, 260; Doorways, 260; Windows, 261; Arches, 
262; Crockets, 263; Mouldings, 268; Pillars, 264; Parapets, 
264. 

Flying Buttress, or Arch Buttress, an arch carried over the roof 
of an aisle from the external buttress to the wall of the clere- 
story, to support the vault, 151. 

Foils, Foliation, the small arcs or spaces between the cusps or 
featherings of a window, 140. 

Foliage, sculptured ornament in imitation of the leaves of plants, 
at first very rude and in conventional forms only, 78, 78, 96, 119, 
149; afterwards closely copied from nature, 174; and again de- 
generating into hard square and flat forms, 207. 

Foliated. This term is applied to window-tracery, &o., which has 
cusps, 141. 

Foliated Circle: in the tracery of windows, the earliest kinds 
of bar-tracery, as at Salisbury and Westminster, 110; before 
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trefoilfl and qaatrefoils and other geometrioal fozmfl were in- 

trodnced. 
Fontt Baptismal, Decorated, 186. 
French Gothic Styles, 230—265; the Transitioii in France, 228; 

in Anjon, 282 ; in Anvergne, 234. The Early French Style, 236 ; 

the Decorated French Style, 258; the Flamboyant Style, 260. 
Fronts: Norman, 87; Early English, 162; Decorated, 187, 191; 

Perpendicnlar, 210. 

Gcbble, the end wall of a bnilding sloping to a point, 153. 

GahletSf small gables, 151, 184, 185. 

Gargoyle, or GurgoyU, a projecting water-spout, often ornamented 
with grotesque figores, 185. 

Cteometrical Tracery : this term is applied when the openings are 
of the form of trefoils, quatref oils, spherical triangles, &c. This 
kind of tracery came into nse in the time of Edward I., 163, 164. 

Gothic, the style of architecture which floorished in the western 
part of Europe from the end of the twelfth century to the 
revival of the Classical styles in the sixteenth, 19. 

Herrmg-bone masonry, flat stones or tiles placed like herring-bones 

in rough walling, 27. 
HoUand, architecture of, 306. 

Impost-moulding, the point from which an arch springs. Saxon, 
23, 30, 3L 

Jcumbs, the sides of a window opening, or doorway, 24. 
Joints, the interstices between the stones, filled with mortar, wide 
in early work, fine in late work, 34, 50. 

Lwncet Window, a window the lights of which are of the form of 
a surgeon's lancet, chiefly used in the thirteenth century, but 
occasionally at all periods. At first they are single, then two, 
three, 126, 131, or more together, separated by solid masonry, 
153, which is gradually reduced in thickness until mere mullions 
are produced, 126; several lancets are then grouped under a 
single arch, 136. 

Long-and-short Work, long stones placed, one vertically up the 
angle of a building, and the alternate stones flat, as binding 
stones in the wall, as at Earl's Barton, 28. 
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Mask^ or BiLclcle^ an omament used on corbelfl in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries : when looked at in front it often re- 
sembles a buckle, but the shadow of it on the wall is the profile 
of a human face, 128, 152. 

Masonry, Boman, 8; Bubble, 4; Ashlar, 6; Long-and-Short, 27; 
wide-jointed, 84; wide and fine-jointed, 49. 

Monaatery, in early times =^ a church, with three or four priests 
attached, 17, often called Minater. 

Mortar, Boman, 6. 

Mouldings : Norman, 66, 60, 61, 74—76; Early English, 113—117; 
Decorated English, 172, 178; Perpendicular, 206—207; Early 
French, 248; Decorated French, 268; Flamboyant, 268. 

Mullion, the vertical bar dividing the lights of a window : it oc- 
curs in very late Norman work, 64, but is essentially a Gothic 
feature. 

Newel, a circular stone staircase, generally attached to one angle of 
a tower, 10. 

Niche, or Tdberfmcle, a recess for an image. Norman, 78; Deco- 
rated, 177; Perpendicular, 210. 

Norman Style, the, commences in the last quarter of the eleventh 
century, and ceases during the last quarter of the twelfth, 19. 
Edward the Confessor's work, 82: Masonry, 84; introduction of 
the Style from Normandy, 89 ; important buildings of the period 
were Castles, 41 ; Plans of Norman Castles, 42 ; Cathedrals and 
Churches built and restored, 44; fine-jointed Masonry, 60; pro- 
gress in the Style as shewn in Canterbury Cathedral, 61; Boofs, 
63; Chancel, 64; Arch, 66; Tympanum, 66; Doorways, 69; Win- 
dows, 61; Arches, 66; round-headed, 66; of horse-shoe form, 66; 
stilted, 66; pointed, 67; pointed, previous to the transition, 69. 
Mouldings, 64, 60, 74; Chevron, 76; Sunk Star, 76; Abacus and 
string, 76; Billet, 77; Beak-head, 76; Cat's Head 76;— Towers, 
81; belfry-story often added, 82; round, 88; Turrets, 88;— Apse, 
63; Churches of rich character, 66; examples of , 66, 67. Arcades, 
intersecting, 61, 67, 68. Piers, square, 66. Pillars, round, 66. 
Triforium, 69. Capitals, 70 ; cushion-shaped, 70 ; rude Ionic, 70 ; 
scollopped, 71 ; sometimes carved after their erection, 72 ; trans- 
itional, 96. Abacus, 72. Bases, 73. Niches, or Tabernacles, 78. 
Ornament, sculptured, 66, 61, 77 ; shallow in early work, 77 ; deep 
and rich in late work, 77. Corbel-table, 78. Vaults, 62, 79 ; barrel, 
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80; groined without ribs, 80; groined with ribs, 80; over a wide 
space, 81. Buttresses, 84. Porches, 85. Fronts, 87. 

OculuSf a term applied to the large circular window at the west 
end of a church, common in foreign churches, but not usual in 
England, 68. 

Ogee, a moulding formed by the combination of a round and 
hollow, 206. 

Omamenta : the Billet, 77, and the Chevron or Zig-zag, charac- 
teristic of Norman work, 61, 75; the Tooth-ornament, of Early 
English, 112, 114, 117; the Ball-flower, of the Decorated, 174; the 
Tudor-flower, of Perpendicular, 206. 

Tanelling, a feature characteristic of the Perpendicular Style, 195, 
206, 208, 210. 

Tarapei, the low wall at the top of a building forming the outline 
against the sky, at first solid, then often divided into battle- 
ments, afterwards pierced with ornamental open-work, 264. 

Perpendicular Style, Windows, 196—199; Doorways, 200, 201; 
Porches, 208,204; Buttresses, 208 ; Towers, 201; Vaults with fan- 
tracery, 204; Mouldings, 201; Tudor-flower, 206; Capitals, 207; 
Crocket, 207; Open Timber Boofs, 208; Panelled, 209; Panelled 
Front, 210. 

Pier-arche8 : the main arches of the nave or choir resting on piers 
are so called, 48. 

PierSf Norman, 48, 64. 

PUaater Stripa, a term used to describe the vertical projecting 
parts of the towers supposed to be Saxon, 27, 28. 

Pillars, Norman, 61, 65; Early English,fl04, 128; Decorated Eng- 
lish, 176; Early French, 289; Flamboyant, 268. 

Pinnacle, a sort of small spire usually terminating a buttress. 
Norman, 82; Early English, 160; Decorated, 177, 186. 

Piscina, a water>drain in a church placed on the right-hand side of 
an altar for the use of the priest. Decorated, 182. 

Plate-tracery, the earliest kind of tracery, cut out of the solid 
block or plate of stone, 62, 68, 106, 181, 182, before the lighter 
kind of tracery, called Bar-tracery, was introduced, but often 
continued afterwards. 

Plinth, the projecting member forming the lower part of a base, or 
of a wall, 78, 74 
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JPomted, First, Middle^ and Third Pointed Styles, BynonymotiB 
with the more generally received names of Early English, Deoo- 
rated, and Perpendicular, 20. 

Pointed Arch, This is usually a Gothic feature, or a mark of trans- 
ition to it, but it occurs also in earlier work, before the change 
of style, as at Fountains Abbey, Malmesbury, 68, Eirkstall, 69. 

Porchf a projecting structure to protect a doorway. Norman, 86 ; 
Early English, 147; Decorated, 179; Perpendicular, 203, 204; 
Early French, 244; Flamboyant, 260. 

Pyrwmiddl Hoofy on tower, 28. 

QuioifMi comer-stones, 27. 

Benaiaaancef Style of the, in England called Elizabethan or Jaco- 
bean, 212, 218. 

Bibf a projecting band or moulding on the surface of a vault, 
80, 149. 

EoU, or Scroll Moulding, 172; Boll and Fillet, 116. 

Bomaneaque, the French term for the debased Boman styles, in- 
cluding the Norman Style, 19. 

Boman buildings, remains of in England, 6, 7. 

Boman manner, i.e. of stone, 16. 

Bom^n walls, characteristics of, 4. 

Boofs of open timber- work made ornamental; but these were fre- 
quently, in fact, ceilings, having an outer roof of rough work 
over them. Decorated, 183 — 185 ; Perpendicular, 208. 

Bubble-work, masonry of unhewn stones, and in early buildingp 
without mortar, 4. 

Saxon Style: earlier buildings of wood, 9, 10; Crypts, 13; docu- 
mentary evidence relating to buildings, 16; so-called Towers, 
24—26. Vide Eleventh Century, 

Scroll^moulding, a characteristic of the Decorated Style, 172. 

Sculpture, when early, always shallow, 63; executed with the axe, 
63; Norman, 71. 

Shaft, a small slender pillar usually attached to a larger one, or in 
the sides of a doorway or a window, Norman, 66 ; Early English, 
110, 111, 119, 123; Decorated, 176; Perpendicular, 200. In the 
Early English Siyle they are often detached from the wall or 
pillar, 119, 184. 
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Spherical Mangle, a triangular opening with curved sides, used in 
olere-story windowB^ ae at Cranford, 171; and in the tracery 
lights of other windows, as at Merton, 168, and York, 164. 

Spire, an essentially Gtothic feature. Early English, 165; Early 
French, 249. 

Squinches, the small arches across the angles of a squaze tower to 
carry an octagonal spire, 166. 

Stone churches, first built, 9. 

String-course, a horizontal moulding or course of masonry usually 
applied to the one carried under the windows of the chancel^ 
both externally and internally, as at Strizton, 168. 

Sunk-chamfer moulding, a feature of the Decorated Style, 178. 

Tabernacle : see Niche, 

Timber, Saxon buildings imitate, 7, 27. 

Tooth-orruvment, an ornament resembling a row of teeth, some- 

' times called Dog's Tooth and Shark's Tooth. M. de Caumont 
and the French antiquares call it Violette, and it often bears 
considerable resemblance to that flower when half expanded; 
it occurs in Anjou in work of the twelfth century, in England 
it is rarely used before the thirteenth, when it is so abundant as 
to form one of the characters of the Early English Style, 111, 114, 
116, 117. In France it is used freely in Normandy, but scarcely 
at all in the Domaine Boyale. 

Towers, supposed Saxon, 26—28; Norman, 86, 87, 42, 81, 82, 88; 
Early English, 166; Perpendicular, 202; Early French, 246, 247. 

Tracery in Windows, Panels, or Parapets : beginning of in Norman 
work, 61—63; progress of in Early English, 128—141; Decorated 
English, 162—170; Perpendicular, 196—199; Decorated French, 
258; Flamboyant, 260. 

Transept, the portion of the building crossing the nave, and pro- 
ducing a cruciform plan, 2. 

Transition, The period of a change of style, during which there 
is frequently an overlapping of the styles, one building being in 
the old style, another in the new, at the same period. The last 
quarter of each century was a period of transition, or change 
from the style of that century to the style of the one which came 
after, 19 ; examples of at Canterbury, &c., 90, 94. This term is 
chiefly applied to the great change from the Norman, or Roman- 
esque, to the Gothic Style, 90—100; but may also be applied in 
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a minor degree to each of the tmbseqnent changes of style, 161, 
190; in France, 228. 

Transom, the transverse horizontal piece across the mnllions of 
a window; it occurs sometimes in Early English, 182, and 
Decorated work, but is far more common in the Perpendicular 
Style, 196. 

Tribune^ the semicircular space at one end of the Basilica, for the 
judges. In Churches copied from the Basilicas it was retained 
as the apse, 2. 

Triforiwm, or blind-story, the middle story of a large church, over 
the pier-arches and under the clere-story windows; it is usually 
ornamented by an arcade, and fills the space formed by the ne- 
cessary slope of the aisle roofs: see Winchester, 48, 68; Canter- 
bury, 94; Beverley, 107; Westminster, 110. 

Tudor-floweTf an ornament belonging to the Feipendicular Style, 
but not confined to the Tudor period, 206. 

Turrets, small towers. Norman, 82. 

Twelfth Century : vide Norman. 

Tympanum, the space between the flat lintel of a doorway and the 
arch over it, usually filled with sculpture, 65. 

Vaulif barrel-shaped, 25, 80; Early Norman, 82^ 62; groined with- 
out ribs, 80 : with ribs, 80; over a wide space, 81 ; Early English, 
148; Decorated, 182; Perpendicular, 206; Early French, 283. 

Windows, in Saxon work triangular-headed, 29 : Norman, 48, 61 — . 

64; Early English, 105,124—141; Decorated English, 161—172; 

Perpendicular, 196— 200; Early French, 229, 240— 242; Decorated 

French, 268; Flamboyant, 261. 
Wooden Clmrches, in Saxon times, 9. 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND ABCSITSCTUMB. 



THE ABCBLaEBOLOGY OF BOME. 

THE ARCH-ZEOLOGY OF ROME. With Plates, 
Flans, and Diagrams. By John Hbkby Pabkbb, O.B. 

Part 1. Pbimitivb Fobtifioations% Second Editum, 8vo., 
with 69 Plates, cloth, 21«. 

Part 2. Walls mxtd Ga.tbs. Second Edition^ nearlg ready. 

Parts. CONSTBUCTION OF Wallb. Second Edition, in the 
JPrees, 

Part 4. The Egyptiav Obblisbs. Second Edition, 8to.,o]., 6*. 
Part 6. Thb Fobum Bomanum et Maokum. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged^ 41 Plates, Sva , oloth, 10«. 6d. 

Part 6. The Via Sacba, was originally pablished with Part 5, 
it will now be separated, and the New Edition is near^ 
ready, with The Temple of Boma, and the Mabblb Plan 
OF Bomb originally under the Porticus of that Temple, with 
Twenty-three Plates, gi'ving outlines of all the fragments of 
this, now in the Gapitoline Museum. 

Also a complete account of the EzcavationB in Borne from 
A.D. 1485 to the present time. 

Part 7. The Colobseux. 8vo., doth, 10*. 6d> 

Part 8. The Aqueducts of Ancient Bomb. 8vo., doth, 16«. 

Part 9. Tombs in and nbab Bomb, and 10. Funbbbal and 

Eablt Chbibtian Soulptvbb. 8va, doth, 15t. 
Part 11. Ohuboh and Altab Dboobations in Bomb. 8va, 

cloth, lOe.ed. 

Part 12. The Cataooxbs of Bomb. 8to., doth, 16t. 

Part 13. Eablf and Medlbyal Castlbs, with an Account of 

the Excavations in Bome, &c. NearUf ready* 
Part 14. The Mbdibval Chubches. Nearly ready, 

GK>THIO ABOHITECTTTBE. 
AN ATTEMPT TO DISCBIMINATE THE STYLES OP 
ABCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, from the Conquest 
to the Repormatiom : with a Sketch of the Grecian and 
Roman Orders. By the late Thomas Rickuan, F.S.A. Seventh 
Edition, with considerable Additions, chiefly Historical, by 
John Henrt Parker, C.B., M.A., F.S.A., and numerous 
Illustrations. Medium 8fo., cloth, 21«. 

K&DL2BVAL ntOKWOBK. 

SERRUBERIE DU MOYEN-AGE, par Ratmoitd 
Bordeaux. Forty Lithographic Plates, by G. Bouet, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Smtil 4to., cloth, 20«. 
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ARCHITECTURAL TOPOGRAPHY. 



A SERIES OF MANUALS OF GOTHIC CRN A- 

MENT. No. 1. Stone Cartiho. 2. Mouldihos; S. Sur- 
face Orvaueiit. 16ino., price 1#. each. 

EKQUSH COUNTIES. 

OR, AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT 
OF EVERY CHURCH IN THE 



DIOCESE OP OXFORD : 

Oxfordshire, Berkshire, 
buckinohaiishire. 8v0,, 
cloth, 5s. 



DIOCESE OP ELY : 
Bedfordshire, Cambridge- 

SHIRE, HuNTINODONSHIRE, 

Suffolk. Svo., c1., 10«. 6J. 



Its Dediestion. — Supposed date of Erection or Alteration. — Ob- 
jecU of Interest in or near. — ^Notices of Fonts. — Glass, Fnmiture, 
— and other details Also Lists of Dated Examples, Works re- 
lating to the County, &c. 

CANTEBBXnElT CATHEDRA!.. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CAN- 
TERBURY CATHEDRAL. By Professor Willis, M.A., 
F.R.S., &c. With Woodcuts and Plans. Sva, cloth, 10s. 6d, 

WE8TMINSTEB ABBEY, 
GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 

Gbobos Gilbebt Soott, B.A., F.S.A. With Appendices sop- 
plying Fnrther Particulars, and completing the History of the 
Ahhey Buildings, hy Several Writers. Second Edition, enlarged, 
containing tnang new Illustraiions bg O. Jewitt and others. 
Medium 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

WELLS. 

Illvbtbatioks op thb Abchiteotubal Antiquitibs ov thb 
City ov Wells : 82 Photographs, Folio size, in portfolio, 
price 8/. 8f . ; or separately, 2s. 6d. each. 

Also 16 Photographs, in 8vo., reduced from the ahove, in 
a case, price 15«.; or separately. Is. each. 

Glastonbubt Abbey : 9 Photographs, Folio size, in portfolio, 
price 1^.; or separately, 2s. 6d. each. 

Dobbbtbhibb : 23 Photographs, Folio size, in portfolio, price 
4/. 4f. ; or separately, 2s. 6d. each. 
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BNaLISS TOPOanAPHT. 



ENGLISH TOPOGBAPHT. 

OXFOED.— A HAND-BOOK FOR VISITORS TO 

OXFORD. Illustrated by One Hundred and Forty. five 
Woodcuts by Jewitt, and Twenty-six Steel Plates by Le Keuz, 
and a new coloured Plan. A New Edition, 8vo., ornamental 
cloth, 12«. 



- THE RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S WALK 



THROUGH OXFORD: with a Chronological Table of 
the Buildings. A New Edition, with Mfty-six Illustrationt,. 
18mo., in ornamental wrapper, \s. 



GUIDE to ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUI- 

TIES in the Neighbourhood of Oxford. 8vo., cloth, 12«. 

DOVER.— THE CHURCH AND PORTRESS OF 

DOVER CASTLE. By the Rev. John Pucklb, M.A.» 
Vicar of St Mary's, Dover. Medium Svo., cloth, 6s. 

DURHAM. — ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MEDI- 
AEVAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY OF DURHAM. 
By J. Tayeitob Pbbby and Chables Henman, Jun., Archi- 
tects. Super-royal Folio, in wrapper, £1 lis. 6d. 

WOODSTOCK THE EARLY HISTORY of WOOD- 
STOCK MANOR and its Environs; With later Notices: 
By Edwabd Mabshall, M.A., formerly Fellow of C.C.C., 
Oxford. Post Svo., with Supplement, cloth, 17«. 

£y the same Author, 

SAUDFOED.— AN ACCOUNT of the PARISH OF 

SANDFORD, in the Deanery of Woodstock, Oxon. Crown 
8vo., cloth, S«. 

OHDROH ENSTOHE.— AN ACCOUNT of the TOWN- 

SHIP OF CHURCH ENSTONE, Oxon. Crown 8to.,c1.. 8,. 

IFPLEY.— A HISTORY OF THE TOWNSHIP OF 

IFFLEY, OXFORDSHIRE. A New Edition. Crown Bvc, 
doth, 48, 
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WOUEJNQ DRAWXHfQS. 



WOIIKING DRAWINGS OF CHUBCHES, WITH VIEWS, 
ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND DETAILS. 

Puhluhed by the Oxford Architectural Society, 
Wabki5gton Ghuhch, Nobthaicptonshibe. Royal 

folio, cloth, I0».6d. 

A tine tikirteenth-century Church. Aboat 115 feet by 47. 

Saint Leonabd's, Kibkstead, Liivoolnshibe. Small 

folio, 6t* 

A small Church in the Early English style. 43 feet by 19. 

MiNBTEB LOYELL GhTTBCH, OxFOBDSHIRE. PoHo, 5«. 
A very elegant specimen of the Perpendicular style. To hold 860 persons. 

LiTTLEMOBB Chitbch, Oxfobdshibb. Sccond Edition, 

with the designs of the painted Glass Windows. Folio, 5s. 
A small modem Church, in the Early English style. Sise, 60 feet by 64^ ^'^ ' 
and 40 feet high. Cost 800/. Holds 210 persons. /\\\L. 

Shottesbbokb Ghubgh, Bebks. Folio, 3«. Crf. /<y 

A good and pure specimen of the Decorated style. K^'^^s^ T^ I 

WiLCOTE Ghttbch, Oxeobdshibe. Folio, 3«. 6J. * i^ 

A small Church in the Decorated style. 8iie, 80 feet by 30. ^^^ 
Estimated cost, 804/. Holds 180 persons. 

St. Babtholomew*s Chapel, Oxfobd. Folio, d«. 6 

A small Chapel in the Early Perpendicular style. Site, 34 feet by 16. 
Estimated cost, 338/. Holds 90 persons. ' 

Stbixton Chttbch, Kobthamptonshibe. Folio, 5«. 

A small Church in the Early English style. Calculated for SOO persons ; 

Cost about 800/. 

Oxfobd Bubial-Gbound Chapels. Folio, 10«. 6^. 

1. Norman. 2. Early English. 3. Decorated, 

Separately, each 5«. 




Sixpence 
Open Seats. 

3. Steeple Aston. 

4. Stanton Haroourt; Ensham. 

Patterns op Bench Ends. 

6. Steeple Aston. Sheet 1. 

7. Ditto. Sheet 2. 

Oak Stalls. 

8. Beauchamp Chapel. 

Fonts. 

10. Heckington, (Decorated), 

11. Newenden,(/^onmifli). 
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per Sheet, 

Reredob. 

12. St. Michael's, Oxford. 

Pulpits. 

15. WoWercot, {Perpendicular). 

16. Beaillieu, (Z)eeora/etf). 

17. St Giles', Oxford, (Deco- 

rated) ; with Ooombe, 
( Perpendicular ). 

Stone Desk. 
20. Crowle Church, (Normam). 



AKCUMOLOaiCAL WORKS. 



THE CALEI^DAE OF THE PEAYEE-BOOK IL- 

LUSTRATED. (Comprising the first portion of the <* Calen- 
dar of the Anglican Church/' with an Appendix on Emblems, 
illustrated, enlarged, and corrected.) With upwards of Two 
Hundred Engravings, from Mediaeval Works of Art. Fcap. 
8vo*i Sixth Thousand, ornamental cloth, 6s, 

IITVENTOEY of ETJENITTJEE and OEKAMENTS 

REMAINING IN ALL THE PARISH CHURCHES OP 
HERTFORDSHIRE in the last year of the Reign of King 
Edward the Sixth: Transcribed from the Original Records, 
by J. £. CnssANB, F.R.Hist.Soc. Cr. Svo., limp cloth, 4«. 

PAEISH CHUECH GOODS IN BEEKSHIEE, 

A«D. i562» Inventories of Furniture and Ornaments remain- 
ing in certain of the Parish Churches of Berks in the last year 
of the reign of King Edward the Sixth : Transcribed from the 
Original Records, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes 
. .by Walter Monet, F.S.A., Member of Council for Berks, 
Brit. Arch. Assoc, and Hon. Sec. of the Newbury District 
Field Club* Crown 8vo., limp cloth, Ss, 6d. 

DOMESDAY BOOK, or the Great Survey of England 

of William the Conqueror, a.d. ulxxxvi. Facsimile of the 
part relating to Oxfordshire. Folio, cioth, price Ss. 

THE TEACT "DE DHnSNTIONE SANCTiE 
CRUCIS NOSTRA IN MONTE ACUTO ET DE 
DUCTIONE EJUSDEM APUD WALTHAM," now first 
printed from the Manuscript in the British Museum, with In- 
troduction and Notes by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modem History. Royal 8vo., price 6s, i Demy 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SKETCH OP THE LIEE op WALTER DE MEETON, 

Lord High Chancellor of England, and Bishop of Rochester; 
Founder of Merton College. By Edmund Hobhouse, for- 
merly Bishop of Nelson, New Zealand; and Fellow of Merton 
College. 8vo., 2s. 

A MANUAL for the STUDY of SEPULCHEAL 

SLABS and CROSSES of the MIDDLE AGES. By the 
Rey. E. L. Cutts, B.A. Svo., with 300 Engravings. 6«. 
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ARCHJEOLOGICAL WORKS. 



THE PRIMEVAL ANTIQUITIES op ENGLAND 

AND DENMARK COMPARED. By J. J. A. Worsaae. 
Translated and applied to the illustration of similar remains in 
England, by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A., &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8yo., cloth, $«. 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES OF SOME OF THE 

ANCIENT PAROCHIAL AND COLLEGIATE 
CHURCHES OF SCOTLAND, with Woodcuts. 8vo., 5«. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF BEAUCHIEF 

ABBET, near Derby. By S. O. Addy, M.A. 4to.» 15«. 

OUR ENGLISH HOME: Its Early History and 
Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic 
Inventions. Third Edition. Crown 8yo., 3#. 6<2. 

ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY: A Series of 
Lectures by William Buboes, E.B.I.B.A. Medium 8vo., 
cloth, price 4«. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE AT WINCHESTER, 1845. 8vo., 10*. 6<f. 

MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY 
AND ANTIQUITIES OP THE COUNTY AND CITY 
OF YOBK, communicated to the ArchsBological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, July, 1846. With 184 Illus> 
trations. 8vo., cloth, 10«. 6(2. 

MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY 
AND ANTIQUITIES OP THE COUNTY AND CITY 
OF OXFOED, communicated to the Arcbeeological Institute, 
June, 1850. 8vo., cloth, with Illustrations, 10«. 6i. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT NORWICH, 1847. 8vo., cloth, 10#. 6rf. 
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